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The udependent, 


NOTE. 


A suppen illness of Mrs. Stowe, not of a serious 
nature, interrupts her story this week. We have 
every reason to expect that she will resume it in 
our next number. Meanwhile our sympathetic 
readers may be settling in their own minds what is 
t@ become of Mara and Moses.—Eps. Inpepenp- 
BxT. 


“THE PRESIDENTS EMANCIPATION 
MESSAGE. 








BY HORACE GREELFY. 

No other document ever issued from the White 
House equals in interest and impertance the brief 
and sedest Message transmitted by President Lrx- 
coun last Thursday 0 Congress, recommending the 

e of ajoint resolve préfering pecuniary aid 

States aa shall sec fit to rid themselves of 

And he will probably live long who, 

even in this erentful age, reads another paper of 

equal moment subscribed by a President of the 
United States. 

That there are some who will regard the Presi- 
dent’s proposition as timid, inadequate, and halting, 
is to be expected. It seems to them 40 easy as 
well as just to abolish Slavery utterly and at 
once by a simple edict, that they haye no patience 
with prudent courses and half-way measures. But 
the practical statesman must often choose be! ween 
the desirable and the attainable, and may cause 
the shadow to recede on the dial of Human Prog- 
ress by attempting too much as truly as by at- 
tempting nothing. Were the American People, or 
@ven those of the Free Statez, this day unanimously 
impelled by a consciousness of the utter inhumani- 
ty end atrocity of the slaveholding system, its 
naturaland necessary proclivity to all forms and 
phases of evil and wrong, the subject would be 
freed from many embarrassments. But, quite apart 
from the resistance of the slaveholders themselves, 
and of the great mass of the ignorant and blindly 
prejudiced Poor Whites of the Slave States, we all 
sadly realfe the indifference or hostility of a large 
portion of the people even of the Free States to 
what they have been trained to abhor and oxecrate 
as Abolition. There is scarcely a besotted, vice- 
degraded, worthless White in the Union who does 
not instinctively and vociferously oppose Emanci- 
petian as “reducing the White man to the level of 
the Negro’—as if it were possible to reduce such 
as himself to the level of any virtueus and well- 
behaved human being. This repugnance to impar- 
tial laws and truly democratic institutions is the 
principal steck in trade of our most unpriucipled 
and vulgar demagegues—the craft whereby they 
maintain influence and secure position. ‘“ Would 
you let your daughter marry a negro?” is their 
standing response to every demonstration of the im- 
policy as well as injustice of trampling on the 
God-given rights of a whole race—as though one 
man’s tastes, however correct, could be any meas- 
ure of another's rights. Probably one-third, 
numerically, of the people even of the Free States, 
including many who,~when pressed in argument, 
declare themselves “as much opposed to Slavery 
as anybody,” are even yet hostile or indifferent to 
Emancipation, though the growth of a humaner 
sentiment has of late, and especialy during the 
last year, been healthy and vigorous. This re- 
pugnance of so large a minority, often impelled by 
the most sordid party aims even when cloaking 
itself under an affected zeal for constitutional 

aranties, is ex impeding as *vell as embarrassing 

ree Which no Government could afford utterly to 
disregard. 

Yet it is nevertheless true that the prevalent 
feeling of the great body of our Government's earn- 
est and ardent supporters, up to the hour wherein 
this Message burst upon them, condemned the pol- J 
icy of the Administration as feeble and hesitating. 
“Ts itnot Slavery—nothing but Slavery—that seeks 
to rend and ruin the Republic?” asked thousands 
of impatient patriots ; “ and if it is, what use in be- 
ing deaf, or blind, or even dumb, to the vital fact? 
The Nation's deadly foe is not afraid to speak out : 
why should not the Nation as frankly respond? 
Since the Rebels boldly avow that theirs isa war 
for Slavery, why is it that no Executive utterance 
recognizes ours as a struggle for Liberty?” Our 
friends in Europe, who have been greatly embar- 
rassed and impeded by the impudent denials of 
Yancey and other Confederate emissaries of the 
Pro-Slavery character of their rebollion—denials 
precisely opposite in tone te the harangues by which 
they drove their followers into treason—have most 
keenly felt and bitterly deplored this reticence. 

The Message of President Lincoln, proposing dis- 
tinctly to proffer pecuniary aid to such States as 
may see fit to “initiate Emancipation,” silences a 
thousand cavils and removes many obstacles. 
Henceforth, no European Power will dream of in- 
terfering in behalf of the Rebels. Henceforth, no 
traitor emissary can dupe even the least informed 
and most credulous European into a sincere belief 
that the Nation and the Rebels occupy common 
ground with regard to Slavery. Henceforth, the 
reluctant and insincere proffers of meliorating and 
even ultimately abandoning the infernal system, 
which desperation has induced the traitor envoys to 
whisper in the ears of European potentates, will be 
coldly heard and discouragingly responded to. 
Henceforth, whatever disaster may befall us, that 
of a shameful and ruinous Compromise would seem 
to be for ever averted. 

Have we waited long for this sorely needed 
demonstration? Has our Government hitherto 
seemed blind to the fact that Slavery and the Union 
gre deadly foes, and that it has long boon impossi- 

le to reconcile them? Have there been too many 
and unseasonable protestations of devotion to “ the 
Union as it was,” and of inflexible determination to 
reconstruct it? Consider that ten years of earnest 


" struggle against British tyranny preceded our fath- 
a . n tyranny p: 


P on of Independence. During those 
trying years, professions of loyalty to the British 
throne were repeatedly and all but universally 
made, which were not merely authoritative but sin- 


cere. Two years before that ion was put 
forth, neither George Washington nor John Adams 


have supported a movement for absolute In- 
dence. Hopes of accommodation ; indomitable 
on for the flag under which they had so often 
fought, and to which they had always fondly looked 
for jon ; habits of thought and of feeling 
associated Loyalty with Integrity, Honor, 
Virtue, in every one’s ideal of a true and noble 
character, rendered the severing of the ties which 
bound the Colonies to the Mother Country a work 
of time. None were more steadfast in their loyalty 
to their new country than those who had most re- 
luctantly and tardily sundered the ties which so 
closely bound them to the old. Yet but two days 
over a year intervened between President Lincoln’s 
Conservative Inaugural and his Emancipation Mes- 
sage. But what a year! 

—“But what does this Message amount to?” 
testily ask a few impatient souls, who deem a de- 
cree of immediate and absolute Emancipation the 
only eg a nee for our National ills. It 
amoun least —a recognition of the truths 
that Slavery is the Nation's implocable phe danger- 
mt pa , and that its abolition would restore us 
pounded as sheer abstractions, the importance of 


But when they are intertwined with a proposal 


see i 
i} +t .* s ~ 


. addressed to the rebels. 






her cancer, and her willingness to bear sacrifices 
te that end, it will exalt us in the eyes of the wise 
and good, and rei our energies for the 
trials still before us. It deprives indolence and 
selfishness of their plea that we should do nothing 
to abolish Slavery beesause we have no power over 
it. We had none but moral power in the premises 
till the giant wrong saw fit by rebellion to give us 
power: now, we may do whatever is essential to 
the preservation of the National life. And we 
have now high authority sustaining our own con- 
— as to the nature and source of the country’s 
ril. 

P This Message is no mere abstraction. Though 
no State should promptly accept the proffer, the 
President’s proposition—backed, as it doubtless 
will be, by Congress—will remain a guiding light 
on the troubled sea of our politics which no present 
or future storm can obscure. To the stereotyped 
congeries of falsehoods—“ The North fastened 
Slavery upon the South—sold off her own slaves 
to the South when she could no longer keep them 
to profit—and now, envying and coveting the 
wealth they produce, seeks to steal them, but will 
do nothing toward” erating their owners for 
their loss”—this ! and the action thereon 
will be our conclusive anewer. 

Delaware, i md, Missouri, Kentucky, Ten- 
nesses. Virginia, not all at once nor imme- 
diately, bat some Gj them speedily, and others at 
intervals thereafter--will (in case the rebellion is 
suppressed) be agitated by a canvass in behalf of 
the President's propssition. It will afford the 
“place whereon to stand,” which Archimedes 
requiréd in order to move the world. And I feel 
confident that such canvass will not prove unfruit- 
ful. The South needs but discussion to convince 
her that Slavery is as pernicious as the most intense 
Abolitionist ever prenounced it. Nor does this 
proposition at al! preclude the confiscation by Con- 
gress of the slaves and other property of rebels. 
That matter stands by itself. The President’s 
profier necessarily contemplates the satisfaction of 
the claims of slaveholding loyalty. It is not 
It does not contemplate 
their attitude. Were all the loyal slaveholders— 
and they are by no means numerous—this day 
reconciled to the ovérthrow of Slavery, we could 
deal more abruptly cil decisively with the rest. 

By his Message of Freedom, President Lincoln 
takes his proper post at the head of the Nation. 
The party of Progress, which has temporarily been 
dubious if not divided with regard to his attitude, 
can be so no longer. Individuals may still hesi- 
tate, but the great body instinctively and joyously 
recognize their chief. May doubt and distraction 
be evermore banished, and the Nation move on, 
compact and confident, through the dark and bloody 
ways of trial and affliction, to a future resplendent 
with the beams of Justice, Freedom, and Peace! 





PROPERTY IN MAN. 
HOW THE DISCUSSION AROSE IN CONGRESS. 


BY JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS. 


In 1828, the House of Representatives was pre- 
cipitated upon the discussion of the question of prop- 
erty in man. The doctrine had but once before 
been presented to that bedy. It had then been re- 
jeeted with great unanimity. But the slave-power 
had now increased in strength and influence. 
Southern members had constantly inculcated the 
opinion that slaves were property, and now they 
determined on establishing a precedent to that effect. 
The question arose as follows: 

In December, 18]+4, while the British forces were 
approaching New Orleans, Gen. Jackson, com- 
mander of the American army, ordered the impress- 
ment of horses, carts, and slaves for the erection of 
defensive workg to protect the city. A horse, cart, 
and slave of the ele pant, “ Marigny D’Auterive,”. 
were impreseed ; -@ecarv was destroyed, the horse 
killed, and the slave ‘wounded by the cannon-shot 
of the enemy, and the owner now presented his 
memorial to Congress for indemnity. The com- 
mittee on claims reported a bill giving compensa- 
tion for the horse and cart; but in their report which 
accompanied the bill, they stated that “the Govera- 
ment had not regarded slaves as property, nor paid 
for them when lost in the public service.” 

The bill eame up for consideration in committee 
of the whole House, when Mr. Livingston of Louis- 
jana moved an amendment, granting compensation 
for the loss of the negro’s services while confined by 
his wound, and for expenses in doctoring and nurs- 
ing him. 

Thus was the question fairly presented. It was 
also maintained by one of the ablest and most in- 
fluential members from the slave states. Edward 
Livingston was one of the most eminent jurists of 
the nation. Born and educated in New York, he 
selected New Qrleans as his residence, and now; 
holding a seat in Congress, he wielded an influence 
over both slave and free states. He spoke boldly 
and directly to the point; declaring the question 
vital to the existence of the slave states, and said 
he could not believe the committee intended to 
establish the doctrine that slaves “were not prop- 
erty.” He reasoned from historical facts that the 
institution existed prior to the Constitution ; that 
all the states save one or two treated slaves as 
property, and all the present slave states de- 
clared them such by their laws ; that the Constitu- 
tion gave no authority for the Federal Government 
to interfere with them in any manner, the states 
holding them independent of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as legal property ; and if taken for the public 
use, they must be paid for. The committee (said 
he) assert “they ere not property.” What are 
they, then? If they are not our property, we have 
no right to their services, and they are legally free. 
He maintained the sovereignty of the states and 
the sacredness of state pewer, and concluded by 
declaring his confidence that the amendment would . 
beadopted) = , 

Fortunately for our institutions and for the cause 
of humanity, there were members of that body who 
had associated with the framers of the Constitution, 
and had caught the spirit and retained something 
of the patriotism of that heroic age—men who were 
contem ies of Madison, and recollected the 
memorable words of that great statesman, when in 
the Constitutional Convention he declared “ it would 
be wrong to admit in that Constitution that man 
can hold property in man.” ¢ 

Much in and some anxiety was felt in 
various parts of the House, as members came to 
oe upon the importance of the question pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Yehittlesey of Ohio, 2 member of the com- 
Bn cieleen had rted the bill, and he was 
now to defend it and to vindies'. the ac- 

tion of the committee. He was alawycr Of repu- 
tation, a man of facts and rather than a 
rhetorician. His indomitable industry gave him no 
small influence, particularly in the department of 
private claims. Possessing great integrity of char- 
acter, he was at all times » and had 
never aspired to the position of a “speaking mem- 
ber.” with him duty was imperative, and he 
did not hesitate to meet the distinguished gentleman 
who moved the a He —_ = jor | 

er who had prepared case for the hearing. 
Avoiding all ponerse to fundamental principles, 
he applied himself to the law of the case. Hegave 
a suceinct history of every claim for the loss of 
slaves that had come before the committee of 
claims since the ion of the Constitution. Hs 
cited every report had been made, either in 
print or in manuscript, and showed that one unde- 
viating rule had governed them all, and that was a 
constant rejection of every similar claim. He went 
further back, and showed that during the Revola- 





nify persons for property lost in the public service, 
@ gentleman from South Carolina moved an amend- 
ment authorizing payment for slaves, but the prop- 
osition was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

It was thus evident that if the amendment ef Mr. 
Livingston was ad the whole past construc- 
tion of the Constitution must be overturned. 

It was now elearly seen that serious work was 
before the House. But Mr. Whittlesey was sus- 
tained by Mr. McCoy, a slaveholder of Virginia, 
also a member of the committee, the only nran who 
spoke agains! the amendment attempted in | 316. 
It was also known that Mr. Williams of \orth 
Carolina, a man of great experience, and chairman 
of the committee, concurred in the report. These 
circumstances added much weight to the argument 
of Mr. Whittlesey. 

But nothing daunted by these considerations, 
slaveholding members with apparent copfidence 
argued that all the former practice of the House 
was wrong. All nations had held slaves ; even the 
chosen people of God had set the example. All 
regarded them as “property,” and it was unjust to 
interfere with theinstitution. That the slave states 
would not suffer the Federal Government to break 
down their established institutions in this manner ; 
and they denounced the disposition of Northern 
members to agitate this delicate subject. TheCon- 
stitution had respected slavery, and had given no 
authority to jnterfere with it. On the contrary, it 
had recognized ‘he ipstitution, had given it a repre- 
sentation, had authorizéS the slave-trade for twenty 
years, and by the treaty of Ghent had covenanted 
with England, that in withdrawing ber army from 
the United States, they should “not earry away 
any negroes or other property of the inhabitants.” 

To these arguments it was replied that the Serip- 
tures scarcely mentioned the term “ slave,” even 
historically. It spoke of “servants,” and those 
Were while persons. Thai no such institution as 
African slavery was known to the Jews. It was 
true, however, that Rome and Greece, and other 
ancient governments, in the darker and more bar- 
bareus ages, held slaves; but Christianity had 
discarded the institution as a relic of barbarism. 
That philosophers and Christians held that the 
divine will constituted the law of nature, by which 
every human soul was entitled to live, and to have 
so much liberty as was necessary to cherish, sup- 
port, and defend his own personal existence. That 
the slave states and free states united in declaring 
that doctrine to be the very basis of the Union and 
of the Federal Government, in which all were 
equally interested. That maintaining this doctrine, 
the Constitution, referring to slaves, had recogm zed 
them as persons, and not as property. Then, as 
Southern gentlemen had said, slaves entered into 
the enumeration, constituting the basis of represen- 
tation, but they were in that very clause referred 
to as “ other persons,” placed in the same ray ed 
with their masters, but in no instance did the Con- 
stitution refer to them as “property.” Indeed, at 
the framing of that instrument, Mr. Madison said it 
would be wrong to admit that “men can hold 
property in men,” and not a member dissented from 
the ee wg 

That history and the language of the Constitution 

showed that a general aversion to the slave-trade 
existed at the time of framing that instrument, and 
that Georgia and South Carolina demanded security 
against any prohibition of it for twenty years, on 
account of the detestation in which it was held by 
all Christian nations. 
: As to the justice of the claim, it was replied that 
in the recent war, sons, brothers, husbands, and 
fathers, residing in the free states, had contributed 
their money, their time, their lives, in defending 
the Government in which the ple of all the 
states weré interested. They had died. But-what 
father, or brother, or wife, or orphan had ever de- 
manded compensation? Yet Southern statesmen 
would now tax those bereaved fathers, brothers, 
widows, and orphans, to pay this master for the 
loss of his slave. “ That would not be just.” 

It was insisted that General Jackson did right in 


impressing the slaves at New Orleans. That Mr..|. 


Madicen, the = 
President, and had approved Gendel JSnekson’s ob 
tion. 

One-third of the population of the slave states 
are in bondage, and it were unjust that freemen 
should go South, meet the invaders, and die upon 
the battle-field, in order that the planters may keep 
their slaves at work upon their plantations. Those 
laborers were “ persons” oppressed, degraded, out- 
reged, and wronged ; yet they were persons, pos- 
sessing hopes of heaven and fears of hell; were 
capable of committing crime, and were punished in 
all the states. To wantonly slay a slave was mur- 
der; to enslave an African on his own soil was 
piracy under our national laws. 

It was true that the treaty of Ghent had stipu- 
lated that the British army should not carry away 
negroes, or other property of the inhabitants, but 
that was only the sense of the treaty-making 
power, and not of the Government. And if the 
treaty had stipulated that they should not carry 
away any “white men,” it would have had the 
same effect to transform them into property as it 
had to change negroes into chattels. 

The debate had become earnest. The ablest 
men of the nation engaged init. The most breath- 
less attention was bestowed on every speaker. A 
profound imterest and even deep solemnity rested 
on every countenance, when suddenly John Ran- 
dolph of Virginia sprang to the floor. His offemi- 
nate voice, now raised to its utmost volume, rang 
shrilly through the hall, and pointing his long 
finger toward the speaker, he exclaimed, “ Lex ita 
scripta est, the point of law is settled, and you may 
cant on to the end of the chapter. We do not 
depend on your views of humanity or religion ; and 
when you deny that slaves are our property, we 
shall not be found in this hall, we shall be found at 
home, with arms in our hands.” He proceeded to 
lecture Southern members for consenting to argue 
the question, and declared it to be their true policy 
to hold no controversy on the subject.. He then 
proceeded to an elaborate examination of the whole 
subject. 

This policy was supported by other members, 
who proclaimed the solemn determination of tne 
entire South not to permit this question to be dis- 
cussed. Perhaps no incident better ylusirates 
“the madness of the hour” than t'.c solemn assu- 
rance by Mr. Drayton of Sout’, Carolina, that when 
this question should be agitated, the slave states 
would “considet the value of the Union.” Yet 
every member who him in debate, 
whether from the Nor‘h or from the South, had dis- 
cussed it, and none ‘ore elaborately than himself. 

The discussion vontinued two weeks, and was 
maintained with great ability on both sides. At 
length the question was taken on the amendment 
granting com ion for the loss of the slave's 
service, ¢tc., and it was carried by a majority of 
three votes. Messrs. Ripley and Wright of Maine ; 
Rarker and Healy of New Hampshire; Everett, 





Pp e 
Nor di engrossment of the bill with the 
discourage North 


sage, when the speaker with great ity p 

ounded the perli question, “ Vise 
fill pass ? debate was resumed with greater 
To this interrogation the voices of the free 
states responded in the negative, by the most 





now spoke with consummate ability. Southern 


members & to have been astonished at their 
heroic and evidently quailed before it. 


Northern r 

biJl to the committee on claims, in order to strike 
out the amendment which gave pay for the service 
of the slave. Themotion was carried ; and the loss 
of D’Auterive’s — ‘was no more heard in Con- 
gress. most important precedent was 
established in nail the reveal Setsine that all 
men possess equal rights to life and liberty. The 
lovers of freedom breathed more esis.” Those 
members who had put forth their utmost efforts 
against the abhorred doctrine that men created in 
the image of God, with immortal hopes, can be 


changed by human enactment into property, felt 
more and the people of the free states 


entertai more confidence in the stability of 
our free institutions. 





A YEAR APART. 


O ire afffess with will! My senses pine ; 
Upon my &arrow wall no sunbeams shine, 
Nor branching trees send gladness through my glass; 
I yearn, I sob, I faint, in serrow bound, 
And ireadovith burning step my weary round, 
Too @ with discontent to let it pass. 


© lov -¥ oak Stops to weigh, and waits on mine, 


That )¥ my many flaws with spirit fine, 

A me from its self-raised hight. Alas! 
I crouch ckening doubt, and dread the hours 
That blossom sweet as narded flowers. 


Oh open, earth, and hide me ‘neath thy grass! 
->~~ ara. 

0 life af with will, thy arms entwine. 

My soul, in gloom, glows in its holy shrine, 

And pales the mid-day with the light it has. 
Soft fancies bend their boughs in swaying rhyme 
Warmed Mato leaflets by the metered time, 

And spleed with wood-scent of the sassafras. 


O love that stops to weigh, give one for nine. 
Within mmblaze the fires of love divine, 
No vestel watch to guard their molten mass. 
The courtéd hours suffuse me like old wine, 
And purp® fruit drops off their freighted vine. 
Oh spare me, scythe, till yellowed droops my grass. 





> 
& STRANGE BRIDAL TOUR. 


Anovr the middie of December last, (1861,) two 
slaves in the family of a Southern planter were 
united ip marriage. The man could read, and he 
learned » &-paper which came in his way, that if 
they could reach the Federal army they would be 
free. ediately proposed to his young bride 
that the@tshould attempt to make their escape. 

At nudnight, when the family were asleep, they 
stele quittly eff, and in the course of a couple of 
days reathed the Federal camp. They were kindly 
treated, and permitted to go on their way to the 
North. For seven long weeks they traveled on 
foot till they reached New York. They often slept 
on the frezen ground, with only the shelter of atree. 
Of course, with their poor, thin clothing, they 
suffered severely from the cold. The man‘ froze 






‘their wedding tdur! She is a very 
1 pleasing young woman—only nineteen 
was stolen from Africa when a little 


slaves on that and other plantations 
were braided to prevent their escape. With her 























own hands the lady (?) applied the red-hot iron to 
the legs aud back oP this peor girl! 

We ask@ pe Tene Women how long it took for 
to heal. She replied, “ For a fort- 
ot mut my fe to the ground.” 

though* thousands “i” at have been made to 
drink of thee, thou art no bitter on that ac- 


count !” 
Is it not high time to sweep this horrid system of 
atrocities from our land? mas Bs 





Sage ere pga 
HURSDAY, MARCH 13, 1862. 
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sitive Paley sem of a nation, shows a strong and 


At such a time, to raise 2 warning voice seems 
almost like croaking; but we are conscious of a 
danger, born of our victories, that would have been 
strangled by defeat. Compromise is that danger. 
We shall soon hear of the rebels offering terms of 
submission ; and we fear the South dona ferens 
much more than when it opposes our progress vi et 
armis. 

For, disguise it as we may, there is a party at the 
North ready, for the sake of power, to strike hands 
with the rebels and to stab the nation with a com- 
promise. Hardly had the smoke from Fort Donelson 
cleared enongh to reveal the number of those who 
fell fighting for freedom on that bloody field, than 
seme craven-hearted stay-at-homes and traitors at 
Washington, like serpents, began to hiss “ compro- 
mise,” while some of our city papers cloaked the 
same hateful word under the caution “ not to carry 
the war too far.” They are alarmed lest in an un- 
guarded moment a rash general may “irritate” 
our Southern brethren ; in fact, we don’t know but 
it has already been done, for Gen. Grant seems to 
have incurred the displeasure of Gen. Buckner by 
his “ungenerous and unchivalrous” treatment. 

“Compromise !” “unchivalrous treatment |” 
How and for what are we fighting ? Is this life-and- 
death struggle of liberty and slavery only a friend- 
ly set-to between a couple of pugilists, who shake 
hands when they begin and end? In the name of 
those who have indeed made Southern soil sacred 
by a holy chrism of patriot blood ; in behalf of 
those widows and fatherless children, made such 
by this wicked insurrection, who gather to-day 
around desolate hearthstones and who demand at 
least future security and protection in return for 
their sacrifices, we protest against such an idea. 

Let us beware of a feeling of mistaken kindness 
or generosity toward a fallen foe. 

Men of the North and West! Be on your guard. 
Hercules slept on his club. Sleep ye on your arms. 
The enemy has failed to frighten you: he will now 
try wheedling. The quaint old Gascon, Montaigne, 
has written an essay “that the hour of parley is 
dangerous,” in which he cites numerous instances 
to show how asubtle enemy has abused the un- 
suspecting confidence engendered by a flag of truce, 
and how often all the advantage of a hardly-won 
victory or a bloody campaign has been lost in .an 
hour of parley. Let not this nation add another 
example to prove the truth of his aioe wr 





MORNING PRAYER-MEETINGS IN 
BOSTON. 


Boston, March 10, 1862. 
To tue Epitrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Daily mornimg prayer-meetings have been at- 
tended in this city for ten years at the Old South 
chapel from 8% to 9x a.m. 

The fourth anniversary of noon prayer-meeting 
for business men (from 12 to | o’clock) was ob- 
served on Saturday last by an extra meeting at the 
same chapel from 2% to 4 o’clock p.m., and was an 
occasion of great interest to those present. The 
mercies of God were recounted; thanksgivings 
offered for so many answers to prayers; and testi- 
monies given by brethren who have obtained 
strength and grace through these daily meetings. 

The names of some who have gone home were 
spoken—Bumstead, Safford, and Proctor—their 
favorite seats, now vacant, were pointed out, and 
their familiar words of exhortation and supplication 
were repeated. 

A faithful New England pastor exhorted the 
younger brethren to entire consecration to the 
service of their Redeemer; pointing them to the 
evidences that the present times demand special 
devotedness ; and a younger brother responded, 
proposing that all present, including the fathers in 
the church, make this day a new and united vow 
to be more earnest in the cause of Christ. 

A father with a full heart and sobbing utterance 
testified that six weeks before he had req 
prayers for an unconverted son in the army the 


day week, and on Sabbath morning led in devetion 
at the family altar—a soldier of the cross. 

A statement was made that the number of per- 
sous who attended the meetings during the past 
year was larger than during the year previous. 





SO NEAR, AND YET 80 FAR! 


So near, and yet so far, that fane of gold, 
Where Day is lingering in the glowing West, 


Opening an entrance to a home of rest; 
Celestial ones fair, floating clouds upbear, 
Too blest to tarry in this world of care : 
Thus dream we till the Night comes, stern and gray, 
And sweeps the sparkling pinnacles away, 
So near, and yet so far! 


So near, and yet so far, the friend whose heart 
Seems ever speaking in his earnest eyes, 
Yet souls from souls unfathomed depths do part, 
Betwixt our minds a voiceless mystery lies ; 
So children in some clear stream gliding by, 
Watch the reflection of the distant sky, 
But cannot grasp the clouds of pearl and rose, 
Which on its bosom placidly repose, 
So near, and yet so far! 


So near, and yet so far, that Spirit-land 
Whose gales celestial soothe the weary brow, 
So near, as if the motion of a hand 
Might thrust aside the mist fhat hides it now, 
And yet so far that when earth’s dear ones fly 
Like birds unfettered to their native sky, 
No answer comes back from the Shining Shore, 
And the torn heart writhes, moaning evermore, 
So near, and yet so far! ' 
Stonington, Ct. LENTHAL. 


THE WARNING FOR THE HOUR. 


Ir i@ now less than a year since the evil genius 
of rebellion emerged in tangible shape from the 
smoke at Charleston. The thunder of that direful 
incantation shook the land from shore to center. 
While the Government was collecting its scattered 
resources, making good its despoiled arsenals, and 
reorganizing a demoralized army and navy, an agile, 
desperate foe dealt a few blows that served to in- 





Spring wiped out Bull Run, for the rebels ran 
faster and further than did our raw soldiers on that 
disastrous summer’s day. Then began the reduc- . 
tion of their strongholds, of which, we trust, the 


ecutor, arranging the details of a di 
half-squandered estate. We may bave ons oe bm 
cance, bot Sie onl ie inevs table. a ta 
sequence belief, everybody, from the Presi- 
dent to the on the corner, feels and 
Jooks joyful. a mother over her new-born 





} 
The shining doors seem slowly to unfold, { 
i 


Will those who read this communication remem- 


| ber this hour of prayer daily ? 





OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuicaao, March 5, 1862. 
To tHe Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 
A correspondent in the lastnumber of The Congre- 


or unmeaning in type.” 


nothing to the readableness of his letters. 


letter or a point. Hence I take upon myself the mis- 


western Christian - Advocate as 2,600, instead of the 
more correct number, 26,000. 





Potomac, who returned home on a furlough)that 


gationalist says in a postscript, ‘‘ Do print a fac-simile 
of my handwriting, to convince your readers that it 
is not my fault if my sentences are ungrammatical 
If that gentleman illustrates 
the proverb that a man’s chirography is good in- 
versely to his talent, such a fac-simile would add 
Well do I 
recollect an article on the punishment of the wicked, 
which was sent up to the printers on the strength of 
the signature, because it would have taken something 
less than a day to decipher it, and in setting up which 
an irreverent compositor, at sundry times and diverse 
places, wished the writer in a warm place for his un- 
pardonable scrawls. It is no small part of the pleas- 
ure in writing for The Independent that one may feel 
certain that he will not be misrepresented even to a 


take which represented the circulation of The North+ 


The Independent was never so eagerly sought in 
the West as at present ; and—what could not be trae 
of any journal whose ideal of being religious is that 
of always thinking and talking on strietly religious 
topics—it is welcomed by the intelligent of all denom- 
inations, and, like our great Master, is often found at 
the table of publicans and sinners. It is doing a 
great Christian work which no sectarian or Tract 
Messenger paper could accomplish ; and, as a gentle- 
man remarked to me the other day, it is carrying a 
reading into multitudes of families 


in his service. 














































































































































who was anxious to see the nursery, and when ad- 
mitted, was observed carefully to scrutinize the occu- 
pants of each cradle until she came to one whose 
little upturned face fixed her gaze, and constrained a 
kiss not unmoistened with tears. After the s r 
had departed, a half-dollar was found bencaiht thet 
baby’s pillow. Who shall tell the tale of woe that 
might have been in that young woman’s heart! If 
one would see the dark side of life, and listen to stories 
of woe that would harrow a heart of stone, let him 
step into the management of such institutions as this. 

Rev. D. H. Blake, a graduate of our i 

Seminary, who has been supplying the Congregation- 
al church in Waupun, Wis., is now a captain and the 
— chaplain of the Wisconsin Ist Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 
_ Mr. Frederic Wheeler, another graduate of our Sem- 
inary, and stated supply of the Congregational church 
in Lacon Ridge, Ill, was ordained as an evangelist 
Feb. 13, by a council which convened in the above 
place. Introductory Services, Rev. C. Cutler; Ser- 
mon, Rev. A. A. Stevens; Ordaining Prayer and 
Charge, Rev. S. G. Wright; Right Hand of Fellaw- 
ship, Rev. :C. M. Barnes. The examination was well 
sustained, and all the services were appropriate and 
interesting. The church are united in Brother Wheel- 
er, and have already been blessed under his ministry 
with a revival. 

Rev. Wm. E. Holyoke, pastor of Congregational 
church in Polo, Ill., is now holding a protracted meet- 
ing, assisted by Rev. J. T. Avery; and the church is 
enjoying, even in these war times, a most blessed re- 
vival of religion. There have already been several 
hopeful conversions, and Christians seem to have 
been raised to a higher platform of faith and love. 
This society was blessed with a powerful revival two 
years since, when sixty heads of families united with 
the church and have maintained a consistent walk. 

Rev. George 8. F. Savage has been appoiated. Dis- 
trict Secretary of the American Tract Society, (Bos+ 
ton,) and is to commence his labors in the Western 
division of our army, as Rev. Mr. Alvord is with that 
of the East. Tis office is at No. 51 Lasalle street, in 
this city. , 

The veteran Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, D.D., pastor 
of the large Congregational church in Wheaton, DL, 
and president of the college (Congregational) in that 
place, is now resting for a few days in this city to 
recruit his health after his arduous labors in the col- 
lege and in a protracted meeting in his church. This 
church has received a large accession of mem ers 
under the Doctor’s pastorate, and although the hard 
times press severely upon the college, the large num- 
ber of students that have flocked to it is a great 
encouragement to the president. 

Rev. 8. H. Emery, Statistical Secretary of the 
General Association of this state, has issued his cir- 
culars to the registers of district associations, and he 
hopes that, through their fidelity, he may be able to 
— a full and accurate report at the meeting next 

ay in Rockford. 

Rev. C. F. Hudson, who holds that the future pun- 
ishment of the wicked will end in the extinction of 
their being, and in everlasting loss, is in this ¢'ty 
selling the assortment of books and tracts which |.¢ 
has written on this subject. He has letters ti. a 
several well-known Presbyterian ministers, expz+ -s- 
ing their confidence in him as a Christian anc @ 
minister ; and while they dissent from his view <n 
this point, they deem his error insufficient to exclude 
him from church or ministerial fellowship. He feels 
encouraged by the ready sale of his writings, and 
says that he knows quite a number of orthodox min- 
isters who give their assent to his views. 

The First and the Edina-place Baptist churches of 
this eity are holding protracted meetings. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate, in a recent 
number, published reports of nineteen revivals, in 
which there were already 425 hopeful conversions. 

The Gospel Banner, after a careful estimate of 
pew-rent and incidental expenses of church ng me 
fixes the average cost of sermons per hearer at from 
three to six cents a piece, or about the cost of a cigar. 
Still it is to be feared that in our country there are 
more who value the cigar than the sermon; ani that 
those who pay for the sermon are too generally deaf 
to its appeals. Some encouragement may, however, 
be derived from the announcement just received by 
circular, that a gentleman in the Nutmeg state has 
invented “an acoustic pocket article for the deaf, with 
which to hear sermons, etc.” This contrivance has 
some advantages, inasmuch as it can be worn uader 
the hair—if you have any—and will relieve some 
country pulpits of the blockade. of trumpaters,.male 
and female—very venerable, but just as dreadful to 
young preachers ; and will moreover for ever prevent 
the recurrence of such a disaster as happened in @ 
eeviain church in whose desk a. funnel shaped tin 
had been sunk in order to lead the votee. of the 
preacher by a tube down under the floor and up again 
into the slip of a wealthy but afflicted hearer. Who 
can imagine his holy indignation on seeing this sacred 
funnel used as a spittoon by a strange minister who 
rolled —— as a sweet morsel under his tongue ! 

The Lemonwier Presbyterian and Congregational 
Convention of Wisconsin held its recent semi-annual 
meeting at Wautoma, the county seat of Waushara 
co. Three ministers and two churches were received, 
and Mr. W. Harris, who gives promise of great use- 
fulness, was approved as a candidate for the miaistry. 
Of the twenty-three churches, eleven (one-third of the 
destitutions of the state) are destitute of the stated 
ministry ; and, since many of these churches are in im- 
portant places, it is hoped they will soon be supplied. 
The convention passed resolutions against the practice 
—prevalent among some of their church-members—of 
attending dancing parties; also against the use of 
intoxicating wines, foreign or domestic, at the Lord's 
supper, and directed the stated clerk to call the atten- 
tion of the General Convention to this as a growing 
evil in their state. The convention passed a series of 
resolutions setting forth slavery as a great nationdl 
and moral wrong and the cause of our civil war; 
calling on the Government in the exercise of its war 
power to proclaim the emancipation of all slaves in 
rebel] states; expressing their confidence in our 
national Administration, and pledging it “ their pray- 
erful and hearty support in the maintenance of the 
Government and the overthrow of slavery in our be- 
loved, bleeding, and imperiled Viger ON 

Rev. H. C. HcArthur, formerly of McGregor, Iowa, 
was installed by a committee of Winnebago Conven- 
tion; Feb. 18, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
church in Neenah, Wisconsin. Introductory Services, 
Rev, W. H. Marble; Sermon, Rev. F. B. Doe; In- 


stalling Prayer, Rev. H. Marsh ; Cha to Pastor, 
Rev. O. P. Clinton; Right Hand, Rev. H. A. Miner; 
Charge to People, Rev. W. H. Marble. Brother 


McArthur begins his ministry with this church in the 
midst ofa revival. Brother H. A. Miner also writes 
me that the churches in Menasha and Appleton are 
enjoying a reviving season and are holding mectings 
in connection with their Baptist brethren. 

Rev. Jeremiah E. Pond, son of Rev. Dr. Pond of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, and for four years past 
the successful pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Neenah, Wis., was installed by a council, Feb. 20, 
1862, r of the Congregational church in Piatts- 
is. Introductory Services, Rev. N. Mayne; 
Sermon, Rev. J. C. k ; Installing Prayer, , 
C. Warner; Right Hand, Rev. 8. W. modera- 
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Srrwss 
Henry Ward Beecher.” 


- « For to, se winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appyar on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
@Biiie, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; the fig-tree 

forth her greon figs, and the vines with the tender grape 
eT toca mall. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” 
—Sona or Souomon, ii. 11-13, 


We sre not left in doubt whether the natural 


‘world was meant to produce a mofal effect upon. 


men. It is expressly taught that by it we learn the 
divine nature—even the eternal power and god- 
head ; that it declares the glory of God, and his 
constructive genius. And of eourse it declares to 
us God's thoughts; for natural laws are nothing 
but thoughts of God, in force and perpetuity. 

It is equally certain that nature produces a very 
powerful influence upon our tastes, our affections, 
end ovr moral sensibilities. Aside from these more 
direct theologic teachings, it was meant to mark 
itself upon us, and influence us. 

These results may vary along a very extended 
acele. In the lowest degrees it may be said that 
there is in nature no positive excitement of thought, 
find no strong moral impression, but only a sooth- 
ing, softening, quieting influence unconsciously 
exerted upon many minds. That, however, is 
something toward moral effect. Others experience 
at'partioular times very distinct and powerful im- 
prescions from the material world, that tend toward 
moral effect. In times of grief many find in nature 
what before they-had never suspected—a sacred, 
subtle sympathy with her. Im times of convales- 
cence, when the grosser parts of our nature are sub- 
dued, and the spiritual elements are left almost 
disembarrassed by passion, many have been con- 
Scious of strong and exquisite sympathy with the 
face of the natural world. 

But there are some who all the year round reap 
benefit, moral benefit, from the influences of nature. 
Tt is a book turning a new page every day. Won- 
derful is it in love, and more wonderful in illustra- 
tions. 

But almost all, of every degree of sensibility, are 
conseious of some influence at two periods of the 
year—autumn and spring. The shortening of the 
days is the first token that sets seriously upon the 
mind. The early morning hour, that used to be 
full of sun, at length comes ; but no sun is in it: 
he is not yet risen. The cars that brought you 
from the city to the distant station, left you yet a 
full half-hour of evening sunshine, in June; but 
now, at the same hour, the sun has gone down, in 
September, and the very twilight is fading out. 
The days are going; and every day, oftener and 
oftener, with a gentle sigh, we say, “ The days are 
shortening ; the year is closing!” The days lose 
at both ends: they are clipped in the morning, and 
sheared in the evening. Something of exhilaration 
goes with them. The full and overflowing day, 
that was like a wine-cup put to the lips, is gone, 
aud smaller ones are coming. If days are goblets 
sent to us with the water of life, with the wine of 
light and warmth, then they are no longer those 
great festal beakers, but less of rim, of depth, of 
contents, till that which in July filled the double 
land, in November is like a tapering glass held 
‘with two fingers. And this sense of departure is 
£0 indissolubly associated with the decrease of 
human life, the passing away of our years, the 
shortening of our days, the ending of pleasures and 
uinbitions, that no one can help feeling a certain 
sadness, though it be a sweet sadness; a certain 
soleranity, though it be a solemn gladness, 

Then, too, along with these changes in the 
heavens, are others equally worked upon the 
earth. The first color of red in the maples upon 

some single branch, set like a lamp in the whole 
topful of green leaves, is the earliest hint of autumn ; 
and we always parry the thought. We say, “ Ah, 
it is only a sickly limb, prematurely ripe: it is not 
autumn yet.” So, in consumptions, men find rea- 
sons for the hectic blush; but death is under it. 
Soon come the crimsons and scarlets of the forest 
edges—the sumach, the vines. We find no more 
flowers where never a day refused us one all sum- 
merlong. The asters flourish—the asters, that are 
fitly calied star-flowers, not only from their rayed 
disk, but because when the day is done stars redeem 
the night from utter darkness; and asters are the 
latest flowers of autumn, and are bright though the 
golden rod is dim, and trees are sear, and russet 
leaves are rustling around their stems. They blos- 
eom bravely on till the very frost comes. 

And 80, as fires go out, the blaze growing less, 
the great sticks turning to coals, the coals to ashes 
and embers, and these, little by little, dying silently 
away, until only sparks are left, which one by one 
fily up or become extinguished, so is it with the 
summer, that blazes in August, that turns to coals 
all ruddy in September and October, which pale and 
‘hide themselves in November, and whose last sparks 
are quenched in December. 

The spirit goes with the seasons. Our thoughts 
may not be expressly busy with all these signs in 
the heaven and on the earth. But we sigh oftener ; 
‘we sit silent more frequently ; our walks are short- 
ened ; we remember the absent; we muse upon 
the worth of life, upon its course and issues. We 
are not somber, exactly, but we are sweetly sad. 

There is something even more touching than this. 
It is the flight of birds. All summer they have 
filled the woods. They sing fromthetrees. They 
rise from thickets and weed-muffled fences, as in 
our wanderings we scale them. They sing in the 
gir. They wake us with their matins. They 
chant vespers with glorious discordance of sweet 
medley. They flit across the lawn, rise and fall 

‘on the swinging twig, or rock to the wind on their 
aerial perch. 


But after August they become mute; and in ; 
‘October days they begin to recede from the dwell- | 


ing. No more twittering wrens; no more circling 


swallows; no more grotesque bobolinks ; no more | 


jarks, singing as if they were heart-broken. They 
begin now to come in troops in the distant fields. 

‘At sunset the pasture is full of flocks of hundreds 
and thousands. At morning they are gone. - And 
every day brings its feathery caravan. Every day 
-they pass on. Long flocks of fowl silently move 
far up against the sky, and always geing away 
-from the North. At evening the weary string of 
“‘water-fowls, flying low, and wistful of some pond 
for rest and food, fill the air with hoarse trumpeting 
“and clangor. They are going: the last are going. 
‘Winter is behind them; summer is before them; 
and we are left. The season is bereft. Light is 
short: darkness is long. Flowers are sunken to 
rest. The birds have flownaway. Winter, winter, 
WINTER is upon the earth! 

At last come the December days. The shortest 

‘is reached. Then a few days stand alike. Then 
the solar blaze creeps forward a*minute in the 

evening. A little more ; again more, till half hours 
ring around the horizon—till hours are strung 
upon the days—till noons grow warm—till storms 

. are full of melted snow—till the earth comes back— 
till ponds unlock themselves. The forests grow 

urple-twigged. The great winds sigh and rage. 

- March blusters and smiles by turns—a giant that 

‘mow is cross, and now kind. The calves begin to 
come. Lambs bleat. The warm hills are plowed. 
At last the nights are without frost. : 

_ At length we wake, some unexpected morning, 
and the bltie-bird’s call is in the tree. We throw 
up the sesh. The sun lies flush on all the land- 

_geape. There is a smile of soil and leaf in the air. 
‘The poplar buds are fragrant as balm. The air is 

: ‘warm and moist. The birds are surely here ; they 
answer each other—the sparrow, the blue-bird, the 

. robin, and, afar off on the edges of the swamp, the 

harsh twanging notes of the black-bird.- It is 

ing! It is the. time of the singing of birds! 

. the wild thrill of the heart at the 

~ first sound of birds in spring. 

_.. Oh, with what a sense of emancipation do we 
hear the birds sing again! God sends his choirs to 

‘ ging victory over night and death for us. Winter, 
that buried all, is herself put away. Death is 
swallowed up in victory, and nature chants the 
requiem of the past, and the joy of the future. Now 

» days shall grow longer, and warmer. Now indus- 

_ try shall move. freely... Now flowers shall come 


up. Seed shall be sown. Doors and windows 
“shall stand open all day long. Around about the 
v‘Rarh’ thie ody aN oncklé and cuow. Children 


‘shall shout. Spring has come; and ali things 


(—-“- ; 
_* Preached. at church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, 
March 2, 1862. eee as tae tanpndaatty®. A maeaeee 


g to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J.. 


i. Richards, in the Clerk's Office of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York. 








rejoice at release. No more locking ice; no more 
| inhospitable snow ; no more blight of cold. All is 
promise. Men go forth with seed, and roots, and 
scions. The orchard, and garden, and field, are 
full of life ! 

“The winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; 
the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land.” : 

Is this, now, a mere ornamental passage of Scrip- 
ture? Scripture has no passages that are mere 
‘ornaments. Things ornamental there are in it, but 
they carry marrow and meat. Unlike all other 
literature, Scripture never merely decorates. If 
there is a figure, it is always for some errand of 
moral meaning, There is no description for 
description’s sake. There is no poetry for mere 
westhetical pleasure. There is always profit withal. 


trouble, and overthrow, there comes resurrection. 
In the deepest January of the year there is a nerve 
that runs forward to June. Life is never extin- 
guished. That which seems to be death, reaches 
forward and touches that which is vital. 

The year breaks cloudily, with many slips and 
many retrocessions. To-day Open; to-morrow 
shut. Birds too early tempted, are driven away 
by bleak winds. And yet, spring, once come upon 
the earth, is never banished again until it shall have 
reaped a victory. All checks, and haltings, and 
struggles, and storms, cannot alter the inevitable 
year. 
and dark December days. 
too, have a June waiting for them. In the earlier 
openings which come among men in darkness and 
trouble, there are retrocessions, there are promises 
suddenly blighted ; but spring has its March, and 
March never killed a spring. Men that haveearly 
hopes beginning, may have them cheeked and driven 
back; but this is not a sign that summer has not 
come to them, or begun to come. The time of the 
singing of birds is the time of hope. 

The year lies open before us. We open the fur- 
tow. We hide therein our seed. We sow in hope, 
with eager industry, and rejoice beforehand. Our 
seed is not sprouted, our flowers are not blossomed, 
our fruits are not ripe ; and yet, by faith we rejoice 
in them, foreseeing the future. If we let the seed- 

ime go past, we lose the year. And soisit in human 

fe. In the state, in the church, in the household, 
and in the individual heart, there is a time for the 
sowing of seed. We sow amidst hopes and ex- 
pectations. The result is not yet. We wait for it, 
and are sure that it will come. 

But we may make a more full and particular 
mora! application of the change of winter and the 
advance of spring. Nations have their autumn, 
their leaf-falling, their winter, and their spring. So 
do communities; so do churches; so do families; 
so do individuals. 

I. Nations seem to have periods, like the year. 
Neither in civilization nor in Christian elements do 
they seem to mount up with a steady growth. 
They move, rather, as it wero, in spirals. They 
often return as if falling back, and yet their prog- 
ress, on the whole, is onward. There are times of 
struggle, times of darkness, and times of disaster, in 
the history of every nation. And we have had 
our hours, in this nation, young as we are, of 
apathy, of falling back, of winter. But, God be 
thanked, though it be this blowing, blustering 
March of our affairs, the winter has gone, the spring 
has come, and the sound of birds is in the air. 
Sammer is not yet. Nowisatime for sowing seeds ; 
now is a time of expectation. The past—lot it not 
be forgotten ; but let us not take our lessons of joy 
from that. The autumn is ended, the winter is 
gone, the spring is come, and virtue, religion, just- 
ice, liberty, truth, and the freedom that truth gives 
to its children, are ours. 

Tell me where the wheat is, farmer? You will 
point to the side-hill where it lies covered with 
snow, and say, “My harvest is there.” No yellow 
stems are to be seen rocking inthe wind. Nothing 
is visible of the grain but the blades just springing 
from the earth. And yet the farmer says, “My 
harvest is there ; and when the summer shall have 
brought it forth and ripened it; I will gather it, and 
it will be mine in the granary and in the hand.” 
And if you say to me, “ Where are your fair days 
of liberty and hope?” I point to the side-hills. 
Though they are yet clasped in ice, or covered 
with snow, I have heard the sound of the trumpet ; 
and that is God’s bird that sings in the air to this 
nation. I have heard the rushing sounds of battle. 
March winds are they, that God blows across the 
continent. Though the earth is still unlocked, and 
the edges of winter are so near that we feel chilled ; 
yet, the time of the singing of birds has come to 
this land, and we shall never again go so far back 
into winter and death as we have been. Our 
course is onward, now, toward summer ; and every 
month will grow warmer and warmer. 

Hf. Deep convulsionsand embarrassments of all 
i trial pursuits are wont to go along with na-| 
tional trials. So has it been with us. As though 
it Were not enough that our Government should be 
almpst paralyzed, and that so many hundreds of 
thousands of our most able-bodied men should be 
sent to the tented field, all home industries have suf- 
fered. Nor is it merely that the harbors are choked, 
as it were: the loom has ceased to clank, and the 
shop has become silent. And so is human life itself 
connected with all industrial pursuits, that which 
disturbs the loom disturbs the cradle; that which 
disturbs the counting-room disturbs the parlor ; 
that which disturbs business disturbs the family. 
And all the North and South have felt the burden, 
the grief, the trouble, the anxiety, the difficulty, 
which has come from the universal derangement of 
commercial affairs, consequent upon war, rebellion, 
and revolution. And, after all, I stand upon the 
second dayof spring. Thisis the second of March. 
All day yesterday | walked conqueror. I said to 
myself, “It is the first day of spring ;” and I stood 
triumphing over the past, and rejoicing in the com- 
ing future. And to-day is the second day of spring. 
I stand and send words of cheer to our beloved 
land. I send words of cheer to those that are 
enduring hardships on the field of battle, and to 
those that at home are struggling with embarrass- 
ments and difficulties. To all those whose wheels 
of enterprise are blocked ; to all those whose past 
growths are withering; to all whose roots are 
| locked in the icy soil; to all whose leaves are 

touched by the frost of disappointment—to them I 
: Say, The winter is past: the time of the singing of 
birds has come. Wait a little; some more snows 
, May fail, and there may be some more frosts ; but 
» the time of the singing of birds has come, and the 

¥eice of the turtle is heard in your affairs. 

III. There are the same experiences in families 
a8 in nations and industrial communities. There 
are some-families that seem bound to go to the 
Promised land, as the Israelites did, through a 
desert. There are many that having experienced 
| long years of toil and suffering, come out at last. 
} But there are many that, having been prospered 
and happy, lapse into a state of want and trouble. 
The streams that swelled with prosperity, swell no 
more; the birde that sang of prosperity, sing no 
‘tore. They come from wealth and comfort into 
distress and poverty. 

It is hard to go down into the winter of trouble. 
It is hard to find one’s self beset with all the difli- 
culties that oftentimes attend the houschold. Bat 
when a family has through trouble and aifliction 
found the way to God; when through trials and 
sufferings a family has come to the knowledge of 
an ever-present Savior, who is afflicted in all our 
afflictions, who bears our sins, and who carries 
our sorrows, to that family, though it be in “its 
darkest January days, has come the time. of the 
singing of birds. It is not so much matter that you 

ould. be lifted out of your want, as that you 
should have peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Are 
there not some households upon whose walls first 
fell the pale light of spring, and then arose the Sun 
of Righteousness, in their deep distress? Are there 
not some here-that can say this morning, “The 
time of the singing of birds is come to us ?” 

There are times of great sickness, bereavement, 
and sorrow, that befall our families. There are 
days that, though they are very short mid-winter 
days, are, eh, how long! For, as a short distance 
is long to one that carries a heavy burden, so days 
that are sorrow-clad, and that measure the minutes 
by the tick and fall of tears, are long days, thou 
they are short ones. And how many wade the 
sea of troubles. How many that seck to ford the 
stream of grief are unable to go from bank to bank, 
and are caught when but half-way across, and 
carried down—and you cannot ford a stream by 
going lengthwise in it. How many seem to be 
going down in sickness ; and yet, either the sick- 





ness or the spirit departs. How many are 
borne by bereavements ; and yet, consolations 


come, or the prayer asking that the trouble may be 
removed is answered by the voice that says, “Let 
it abide ; but my grace shall be pre oan re you.” 
There is great joy of prosperity, , of victory ; 
but, [ tell you, there apt yon belongs to the 
experience of suffering and sorrow which is more 
divine, and exquisite, than any joy the heart ever 
knows outside of trouble. When a soul is afflicted 





Nature, then, teaches that to every season of 


So is it in human affairs. There are cold: 
But be patient: they, 
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_ew light has dawned upon them ; 


‘soul is escaped-as a bird out of the 
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Christ, as it were, wraps his arms about it, and 
says, Rest here till the storm be overp 


it can understand. 

There are times of anguish in those nameless 
sorrows which belong to the sacredness of house- 
holds. The best parts of the history of households 
are never written. What is it, that kings go out 
with armies, and trample each other under foot, 
and produce great revolutions on the surface of the 
earth? What is it that all these external and more 
obvious events are occurring in the world? The 
real life is, as it were, going on hid behind these 
things. You see a few leaves ; but allthose myriad 
diops of vital sap that, beginning with the root, 
work up through the tree, and minister to those 
leaves, are never seen. The sap of life is the 
invisible life of the household. The nameless 
experiences of the hearts of parents and children, 
which have no expression—these are the sap of life. 

How many men there are prospered outwardly, 
whose account at the bank is ample; whose credit 
is abundant ; who seem to walk the envied of all 
that know them; and who are congratulated on 
every hand upon their supposed good fortune; but 
who say of the little boy that springs ragged and 
buoyant into their path, “ ALI have in the world 
I would give if I could be as merry as-that little 
child.” How many men there are that have honor 
such that thousands would be willing to give life 
itself if they might reach it; but who have behind 
that a son, a daughter, or a companion, that is a 
s-urce of unutterable grief. It is an old saying 
that every house has a skeieton in it somewhere. 
You may sit in the portico and never suspect it. 
You may go through the hall, and never suspect it. 
You may enter the parior of festivity, aad it is not 
there. You may go into the sitting-room, and it is 
not there. You may trace it to the room where it 
is, and then not see it. But if, at last;"you touch 
some hidden spring in the wainscoting, all unsus- 
pected, open flies a door, and there is some ghastly 
sorrow or trouble uphuag. Every household has 
its skeleton. Blessed be God that there is such a 
household. What would become of this avorlid if 
our griefs and sorrows were hung, as in © ages 
and countries criminals have been, at the ‘corners 
of the streets, so that they could be seen by every 


passer-by? The family is like Noah’s old ark, and 
carries over the heart from the old wagld to the 
new, while guilt and shame and disgrace under 


the flood and are drowned. 

But are there no spring-like days that come upon 
the winter of troubles in the househetd@?—4s it all 
blast, all blight, all burying? Is there #thing but 
pale, white, enwrapping snow? Are there n> 
birds that ever fly athwart the sky of the bereaved 
family? Is there an utter absence of everything 
like comfort and cheer? Blessed be God, even 
though trouble may abide, joy comes too. 

I sometimes think that it is in the household as 
it is in those matchless Miltonic symphonies of 
Beethoven, or one of Weber’s overtures. There 
seems to be the discord, the wail, the fierce fight, 
the struggle of spirits that come together and blend 
in terrific clash and controversy ; and wet, some 
exquisite strain of melody begins here, and flashes 
out there again, and grows louder and louder, till 
at last it seems to predominate over all the rush of 
other sounds, and they become an undertone of 
harmonious base, while, high above them, filling 
the air with ecstacy and joy, rises the descant and 
song of triumph. And above the wail of sorrow 
and trouble in many a household rises a song of 
rejoicing. Aspirations, and longings, and yearnings, 
and prayers, and anxiety, and discontéM™, throng 
together and mingle in harshdiscord. But by-and- 
by hope, faith, gleams of expectation, | posses- 
sion of the soul, and, at last, ranso begins, 
with victory, to rise above all these struggles, and 
its very sorrows roll beneath it as only 3 kind of 
foundation thunder, on which to lift up its notes of 
joy and triumph. 

IV. The same is eminently true of individuals. 
There are those who have broken away from the 
thralls of life. There are some here (excuse me if 
I am personal) who were born to better things than 
they have seen; to truer companions than they 
have found; to holier thoughts, higher purposes, 
and nobler aspirations than they have had. They 
have been caught, they have been gnared; they 
have been swept part way down—almost quite 
down, perhaps. But a brighter day hag begun to 
dawn for them. A loftier ambition has inspired 
them. They have begun to feel that evil in- 
fluences that have surrounded them and thralled 
them are withdrawing from them. They have 
formed worthier purposes. They have entered 
upon a more honorable life. The winter has gone 
from their soul. Some rude storms may yet beat 
upon them, but a new spring has corte-to hem ; a 








is just before them ; 4 ew hope i 
‘There is the exclamation of th 
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fowlers.” There are those who have been going 
through transitions of life in which great ambitions, 
of pride, of vanity, of love, of various descriptions, 
have been overthrown. They know not why 
things have gone against them. If you were to 
hear some men’s experiences, you would think that 
they grow asthe white pine grows, with straight 
grain, and easily split—for I notice that all that 
grow easy split easy. But there are some that 
grow as the mahogany grows, with veneoring 
knots, and all quirks and contorticns of grain. That 
is the best timber of the forest which has‘the most 
knots. Everybody seeks it because, being hard to 
grow, it is hard to wear out. And when knots 
have been sawn and polished, hew beautiful they 
are! 

There are many who are content to grow straight 
like weeds on a dunghill. But there are many 
others who want to be stalwart and strong like the 
monarehs of the ferest; and yet, when God sends 
winds of adversity to sing alullaby in their branches, 
they do not like to growin that way. They are 
not fond of being knocked about, and kicked, and 
thwarted in every way. They hate the culture 
that is really giving toughness to their soul, strength 
to its fiber. But the moment a man submits to 
the discipline and affliction that he is called to pass 
through in the providence of God, that moment he 
sees that that way against which his pride and 
vanity have rebelled is the right way. Nine parts 
out of ten of your griefs are cured the moment you 
accept with cheerfulness the lot to which God has 
appointed you in this life. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine parts out of a thousand of human trouble 
are only rebellion; and the moment a soul says, 
“ God, thy will be done,” that moment its trouble 
is over, and the time of the singing of birds has 
come to it. There will still be wind in the pine 
and winter in the field; but when birds Have once 
sung, they will sing again. 

There are those who have fought the fight of 
great trouble in ailment. Not all the soldiers of 
God are in the battle-field. There are these there 
who are strong-backed, whose muscles are like 
brawn, whose bones are like flint, and whose 
faces, for zea), are like the face of January, and for 
enthusiasm are like the face of July. But these 
are not God’s only soldiers, nor his s sol- 
diers, many of them. Some of God’s most heroic 
soldiers are bedridden ones. Look at that sweet 
child of eighteen, full of aspiration ah hope, to 
whom has been denied, not loving er, not 
loving mother, not sisters and more than anxious 
brothers, but health. She has made a weary fight 
for one year, for two years, for three years, and at 
last she says, “ If God has planted me to grow as 4 
nightshade here; if 1 am to be a flower in the for- 
est, that knows no sun; if it is here that Goll wants 
me to show pases and zeal, then I am content 
with my lot, I aecept it, and I will ask and expect 
nothing more. Let this be my sphere of duty, and 
let my life be ton the bed, the cough, the cot, 
if God wishes it. If sickness be God's will, even 
so. His will be done, not mine.” The time of the 
singing of birds has come to such a heart. To 
such a heart spring has come, and summer is not 
far off. Such I have seen. 

V. There are applications innumerable to spirit- 
ual conditions. There are persons in this church 
who have seen the daysof summer. Many of you, 
three or four years ago, you recollect, stood here, 
on this anniversary, and yielded up your vows aad 
covenants, and plighted your troth to God; The 
spectacle was touching and sublime. You have 
known a truce and.vacation. You have had your 
summer. Many of you have cast your leaves. 
You have seen November, and gone wading 
through the cold winter of backsliding. Bat 
March has come round to some of you. A little 
bird began to sing right in your family. Bafore 
you thought of such a thing, you heard the singing 
of birds. It was your daughter that . Or, it 
was the little child of your next-door’ nei 
There is beginning to be a warmth in your heart. 
You are beginning to think of your declining days. 

ou are beginning to yearn for the old love. You 
are beginning to say, “Is it not time for the winter 





to be gone, and for the spring to have come, in my- 
heart?” The time, oh, backsliding jstian ; 
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an world, and once for the world to come. 
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professor of religion ; oh, child of God, 
beloved of him, and yet forgetful of your Father 
and your Savior—the time of the singing of birds 
has come to you! Rise up and rejoice ! 

And s0 it is to individuals in the church, so is it 
to the whole church itself. So is it to us. Al- 
thovgh, as a church, we have been having many 
blessings, and have not been without witnesses of 
his Spirit; yet, owing partly to our sympathy with 
human affairs, and with the affairs of our nation 
and our time, and partly to other causes, in the pe- 
culiar blessings of the sanctuary—the awakening 
and the conversion of sinners—we have come to 
autumn, and to winter; and behold, word comes 
from our Sabbath-school, and from many families 
that are related to us, that the time of the singing of 
birds has come! Birds and children—God be 
blessed for them. How much I thank God that he 
did not let men come into the world as soldiers go 
into the battle-field, full grown, and that they come 
in children. Give me children in the house. Give 
me children im the school. Give me children in 
the street. If 1 am sick, let me hear their voices 
throvgh the open window. The sweetest birds 
that ever sang in the air, are these bi ds of the house 
and school and street—children. And there are 
many that have just begun tosing in the air. Some 
are hete to-day that have just flown up into the 
branches of the tree of life. There may they find 
protection from heat and storm, and food for their 
everlasting want. 

And some are singing outside yet. In the Sab- 
bath-school there is a singing of birds. In this 
church, God be thanked, birds are singing. Oh, 
father, could God roll such a burden off your heart 
as to let you know that your children are truly con- 
verted to Christ. When @ Christian man's child is 
converted, he says to himself, “I have a policy for 
that child ; that child isinsured.” You have done 
up your work of life, it is completed when you can 
put your children into the bosom of the Savior. 

Covenant-believing parents, are your children 
among those who are yearning for Jesus Christ, 
and hoping and singing? Have you done anything ? 
Have youthought? Have youprayed? Have you 
asked before the open heart of God, that sounds out 
louder than the ocean in your presence, saying, 
“ Whatever you ask, it ‘shall be done unto you?” 
Have you asked that your children might be gath- 
ered into the kingdom of Christ? 

There are many classes and many schools that 
are very happy now. [ congratulate you, dear 
teacher. You see of the travail of your soul, and 
are satisfied. Now you know something of Jesus 
that you did not know before. For when word 
came to you of the conversion of such and such a 
one, what a shudder of joy did it give you, that 
God should bring your dear pupils to a knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus! How sweet was the 
ecstacy and gladness of yoursoul! Now take what 
you feel and transfer it io Christ, remembering that 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth more than over ninety and nine just persons 
that need no repentance. This is the way Christ 
feels respecting us. Take that theught, and when 
you experience the feeling of joy and gladness, use 
it as an interpretation of your God and Father. 
Make more of him. For we grow in grace in pro- 
portion as we grow in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. 

There are many families that are now strangely 
united. In times of flood, at the West, it sometimes 
happens that families are surprised. In the morn- 
ing they rise up, and find their dwelling surrounded 
by water. I recollect an incident that occurred on 
the Miami Bottoms when the Ohio overflowed, and 
the country for four or five miles about, was sub- 
merged. To one dwelling, in which the water had 
been driven from bottom to roof, and which was 
crumbling, boats came, and the father and mother, 
and two or three children, were taken off, and it 
was supposed that all were rescued ; but after they 
had got a little distance, it was found out that one 
of the children had been left behind. Great con- 
sternation and alarm was occasioned by the discov- 
ery, and a boat was instantly sent to secure the 
child. The house was already disjointing, and 
timbers from it were floating off ; but the child was 
found, and taken into the boat. And thus the last 
child was saved. And suddenly the flood swelled, 
and ip a short time the fragments of the building 
were swept down. 

And oh, what joy, what gladness, is there in 
families whose last child is finally converted to 
Christ! The floods of temptation and sin swell and 
surge, and threaten the household, and one is 
rescued from danger, and another, and at last the 
ark of life is sent to take the last child, and it is 
saved. Is it not time to bring in the whole of your 
household? Can you imagine any happiness 
greater than that of the parent who can say, 
“ Christ has twice given me my children : once for 
Now, 

pren what may, nothing can befall me or mine, 

rhether povert¥ or riches, joy or sorrow. -Pledges 
of immortality God has given me in my children?” 
Sing! sing! break forth into rejoicing! There are 
seldom places in this world for such triumphs as 
there is in such experiences—experiences of souls 
renewed, and sins forgiven; in these victories of 
grace, and, above all, these victories of grace in the 
family, where God sanctifies the father’s and the 
mother’s heart, and brings in, one by one, the chil- 
dren. 

But the prodigals, that seem sometimes sent away 
from hope; that seem sometimes sent dowa the 
broad way, almost to the lurid gate, that at last God 
might snatch them as brands from the burning, 
with amazing grace—the return of these, is a source 
of unspeakable joy in the household that shall go 
sounding on to eternity. 

VI. We are all of us going through life as a kind 
of winter. Wo are, as we go toward age, dropping 
our hair, and dropping, one by one, our senses. 
We are, as it were, drifting toward autumn. Bat 
ah! there come the vacuous days of the winter of 
uselessness, there come declines, which men dread. 
How many hate age. This isthe winter of human | 
life, to be sure ; but just beyond is the rising of that 
bright, immortal spring where the birds of heaven 
sing, and which, when it has once begun, shall 
never be followed by winter, and shall never be 
visited by storms. Weare all of us coming near 
eto the sweet spring of resurrection. Some have gone. 
Methinks I hear, to-day, strange sounds. My mother, 
my brother, my children, and my friends many, have 
gone before; but their voices come back, and by 
faith I hear them to-day. The time of the singing 
of birds is come. Our spring is notfaraway. Our 
summer is near. Let every one of us look up, and, 
in the light and the glory of the eternal worid, take 
cheer. And, to-day, anew, with a holier faith, and 
a truer consecration, let us go on in our Christian 
life, believing that he that hath given his pledge 
‘and word will never leave us nor forsake us. 
Wherever you may be, whether in battle, in the 
hospitals, among enemies, or in business ; whatever 
may befall you, whether you be wounded, or cap- 
tive, or sick, or maligned and traduced, or tossed 
hither and thither, sweet spring is coming on, and 
the summer of heaven isjust before you. Be patient 
to the end, and finally you shall be saved. 


—_—_—_— 
THE UNITED STATES IN ENGLAND. 


POLICY AND OPINIONS. 


Enaanp, Feb. 14, 1862. 

Tue last few days have supplied an overwhelming 
mass of matter, more or less concerning the fortunes 
of the United States. One might. earnestly hope, 
though with the faintest possible expectation, that 
some intelligent and laborious American patriot would 
deal with these contributions toward a veritable histo- 
ry, and so present them to his country. There is, 
first, the six sets of public documents presented to 
Parliament, illustrative of the diplomacy between 
England and the United States. Next, the related 
public documents connected with the Mexican Inter- 
vention, showing the haste and the treachery of the 
Spaniard, and the complicity of France, in an ulterior 
design ; showing Earl Russell’s stipulations and sa- 
gacious counsel, and his proposition to include the 
,United States in the convention. Thirdly, there are 
the Parliamentary discussions, showing, contrary to 
the resolute and doubly injurious belief of Americans, 
that the leaders on both sides are resolved to sus- 
tain a policy of non-intervention to the uttermost. 
And, with this there is a very curious movement be- 
tween Earl Derby and “ the British press "—so-called 
of Americans—namely, The Times. This paper re- 
ported Lord Derby as arguing that “the time was 
come” for considering the validity of the blockade; 
not only so, but made this statement the subject of an 
article, in which the noble lord’s opinion was com- 
batted! Yes, The Times held Lord Derby to be 
wrong in his opinion—n the opinion which The Times 


wandering 








type were given to a Southern article, which was both 


insidious and fanatioal, and with the hard inhumanity 
of the school. It Was signed S., and the internal evi- 
dence showed “Spence,” the Liverpool secessionist, 
and chairman of that extemporized and very ridicu- 
lous Southern indignation meeting. Well, The Times 
combatted this, its ally and contributor. More than 
this, it once more and lastly set up the giant of straw, 
which has filled so large @ spaee in American vision 
even intervention, and slew him. With matchless 
and yet characteristic i this journal gravely 
lectured Parliament, to uade it from the thought 
of any interference—actually using, with a difference, 
that kind of minatory argument not very judiciously 
empluyed by Mr. Cassius Clay when in London. 
What, it may be does this mean? The ques- 
tion must be remitted to the United States, for there 
and there only is The Times understood. This may 
be hazarded: Itmeans that The Times has lost its 
way and floundered, now as herefofore; it means 
that there is both a want of moral principle, and of 
unity, and of sound administrative skill in the man- 
agement of the paper. But it means no moral change. 
There will be the same hostility, the same old san- 
guinary and West India spirit, toward the United 
States ; the same purpose te wound; the same as- 
sumption of authority to speak : as forexample. Her 
Majesty’s Opposition are hard put to for fightiog 
ground. The young Earl of Carnarvon, who was @ 
meniber of Lord Derby's admiuistration, makes @ 
Potomac parade, or show, of the grievances of Brit- 
ish subjects, or pretended British subjects, in the 
United States. Earl Russell, with quiet force, dis- 
persed the Carnarvon array, and in his way vindicated 
the Washington Government ; whereupon, before the 
short discussion was generally known, and while, 
where it was known, it was nothing accounted of, The 
Times, as if blind, indulged in this foolish lying : 

“ By the aid of the published correspondence, Lord 
Carnarven and Lord Derby have succeeded in making 
a deé’p impression of British wrongs ” 

Now not a soul in London wjil regard this, nor will 
the papers notice the broad And ridiculous false- 
hood; and it is only noticed here to be remembered a 
month hence, when all through the United States 
England will be known to be inflamed by a deep im- 
pression of British wrongs! : 

Further, we have Mr. MilnerGibson’s speech to an 
immense audience at Ashton-under-Lyne—one of 
the cotion centers. This was the last of a long series 
of addresses made to popular constituencies by rep- 
resentatives during the Parliamentary recess :—all, 
with two qualified exceptions,—al/ in sympathy with 
the United States ;—all deprecating intervention, 
even amidst present and prospective suffering. He 
thought the disruption a calamity for the world. He 
knew the people of the north of England—“ the war- 
loving British populace” of the U. S.—would do to 
the people of the United States as they would be done 
by it they were in a similar unfortunate position. He 
had never believed a word of the statements that the 
people of the manufacturing districts were ready to 
break the blockade. He knew that the idea of a con- 
federacy based upon negro slavery was repugnant 
to British feeling. This, .at some length, and with 
much clearness and force of statement, and to a 
crowded and approving assembly of men of cotton of 
aliranks. The American press will not believe that a 
British minister of state could so speak ; much less 
that he should so speak, and acceptably, to cotton- 
lords and cotton-workers, to the “ insurrecting” 
British populace. But the fact so stands. Still 
further, in one cotton town, Salford, one member of 
Parliament, Mr. Massey, having no real connection 
with the district or with its material interests, spoke 
mitigated cotton, but met with dissent, and failed in 
his attempt to make cotton capital for himself. In 
brief space, Mr. George Thompsen followed. The 
Town-Hall was granted upon requisition to the 
Mayor, and a large audience assembled to hear the 
veteran and eloquent abolitionist, On the present 
political crisis in America. The lecture was long, 
argumentative, and impassioned. It demanded the 
largest sympathy for the United States, and ended 
with the expression of the faith and hope that slavery 
would go down with the great war, which would 
leave the great republic henceforth with neither a 
despot nor a slave: the which was received with 
‘loud and renewed applause.” 

A letter by Mr. Thurlow Weed, on the origin and 
character of the war, should have honorable mention 
here. It is brief and comprehensive, and because 
brief, very effective. Another trade circular, by 
Messrs. Neill of New York and of Manchester, has 
been published. The circulars of this firm are 
remarkable productions; they are a kind of state 
paper; and show a clearer appreciation of facts, and 
an estimate of large interests, British and American, 
superior to any which meets the eye in the American 
press. 

Mr. Milner Gibson, President of the Board of Trade, 
spoke to his constituents at Ashton, on Monday, the 
10th. That portion of his speech which relates to 
the American contest, is sent herewith, and will be 
read with deep interest. As a minister of state, a rep- 
resentative man, Mr. Gibson's utterances should be 
held conclusive; they are not enigmatical, but they 
are, IN & sense, extremely* agti-American, being 
altogether contrary to American notions of the British. 

Not to prolong this catalogue, the week has given 
us many American letters, public, and from friends to 
friends: some of them exhibiting errors, and igno- 
rance, and dense Egyptian darkness, regarding 
British facts, opinions, and policy, which is as incred- 
ible as it is deplorable; particularly, as in some 
cases displayed by clerical editors, who would seem 
never to bave seen the British press but in extracts 
from The Times, and to have no distrust either of 
their own want of judgment, information, or charity. 
It is proposed to illustrate this brief index by a few 
extracts in point, and to append them to this letter. 





THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


Frorence, Feb. 5, 1862. 
To tux Epitors or Tue InpErENnpDeNt: 

The recent diplomatic conference between the 
French Minister at Rome and Cardinal Antonelli, 
gives some hope to the Italians that the solution of 
the Roman question may be near at hand. The 
impracticability of the Pope—or what the Italians call 
the brutal obstinacy of the Roman Court—has at 
length exhausted the patience both of France and 
Italy. The Emperor Napoleon has offered, through 
his Minister, to secure the Pope in a condition of 
dignity and independence if he will abdicate his 
temporal rights. But the Holy See responds in the 
stereotyped phrase—“‘nen possumus.” Antonelli 
declared to the French Minister that there was “no 
disagreement between the Roman Pontiff and Italy ; 
that although the ‘Holy Father’ had declined all 
transactions with the Cabinet of Turin, yet he was 
in excellent relations with the Italian people them- 
selves.” 

This remark has given great offense to the people 
of Italy ; and in Florence there was a grand popular 
demonstration last Sunday, to protest against the 
assertion of Cardinal Antonelli. Early in the morn- 
ing the city was gay with tricolored banners. At 
eleven o’clock the large Piazza dell’ Indipendenza was 
filled with patriotic citizens eager to prove they were 
not in good relations with the Pope. What transpired 
there I cannot state from personal knowledge ; but 
about one o’clock, I should think, more than ten 
thousand people passed under my windows with 
bands of music and banners, with mottoes and de- 
vices suited to the oceasion Most of the banners 
had the words, Kome, the capital of Italy! Down 
with the Pope-King! On one I read the additional 
words, Liberty of Conscience and Liberty of Worshap ; 
on another, Protest against French occupation. 

This immense crowd appeardd before the house of 
the French Consul-General, gnd.from thousands of 
lips went forth the cry—We will have Rome! Hur- 
rah for the French, but in their own country! Thank 
your Emperor, but let him leayeus to ourseives! 

There was no disorder, no ous conduct, in this 
vast assemblage. The people were called to make a 
“ solemn protest against the impudent assertion that 
the Italian people were on good terms with the Pope 
and Court of Rome.” And certainly they adopted an 
innocent but very significant method of showing their 
just indignation against this new insult. Similar 
demonstrations were made the same day in other 


parts of Italy. 
Appearances certainly indicate the immediate 
downfall of the temporal power of — Pope. The 
aron 


between 
Lavalette and Cardinal Antonelli, the speech of 
Ricasoli must have been made with the knowledge of 





grace of perseverance, and keep their oath, the 
doubtless, the Pope will leave Italy, and the vugters 
between him an 


the people will be complete and 
final. But if he rary the splendid offers made by 
Ricasoll, which give 


also assurance of non-intervention by the civil power 
in the affairs of the Church, it is feared this would 
give him such consideration, and dignity, and power, 
as spiritual head of the Church, that it would not be 
possible to realize, in the kingdom, the favorite maxim 
of Count Cavour, “ A free church in a free state.” 

The near and inevitable destruction of the tem- 
poral | pened of the Pope has been foreseen ako, 
lia and others, who have counseled “ His Holiness” to 
abdicate with as much dignity as possible, and 
the tempting offers of Rica P. is a Jesu 
and though hé has incurred the displeasure of the 
Court of hed et the maledictions of the Pope can- 
not dispossess him, at the age to which he is now ar- 
rived, of that jesuitical character peculiar to the dis- 
ciples of Ignatius Loyola. It is the object of his 
present efforts to preserve the power and increase the 
glory of the Roman Church, by inducing the Pope te 
accept the wealth and honors offered by the Govern- 
ment of the King. 

It is every way desirable that the Pope and cardi- 
nals should not forswear themselves, but, abiding by 
their oath not to transfer the patrimony of the Churok, 
should take their departure from Rome with the 
French aimy of occupation, and seek an asylum in 
Austria or Spain. This would be a great gain for 
[aly ; and, out of the hands of tyrants, and emanal- 
pat«d from the desolating power of the Roman falta, 
we might hope soon to see this beautiful country 
spirituaily regenerated, its people free, as those whom 
the truth makes free. 

Meanwhile, let those who love Italy, be diligent ia 
doing the work which Thust necessarily precede the 
great changes here intimated. The péople have beea 
so long spiritually oppressed, so long sitting in dark- 
vess, that the simplest forms of religious instractioa 
are everywhere demanded. A few days ago, a women 
on the Island of Elba, listening with others to the 
simple explanations of the Gospel by a colporter, 
cried out, weeping, “It is all true; the priests have 
blinded us, and kept us in the derkness.” It jute 
dissipate this darkness that the friends of Italy 
now called to lend efficient aid. The more ¢ 
the light of truth shines here, the more favora’ 

Italy will be the solution of the Reman question, 
whenever it may occur. E. E. H. 


Deligious Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


A “Contraband” Congregational Church.—Some 
years since a mighty effort was made to carry the 
colored population from the Southern states into 
Kansas. It was then a failure. But time is seem- 
ingly effecting, in part at least, what diplomacy, 
duplicity, and violence then failed to accomplish. A 
colored population from the South is evidently des- 
tined or disposed to go into Kansas, and there abide. 
And what is more surprising, perhaps, they seem 
inclined to have institutions which are altogether 
unfriendly to their former status. “An extract from a 
letter I have just received, dated Lawrence, Kansas, 
Feb. 17, 1862, and signed by Rev. Richard Cordley, 
pastor of the Congregational church at Lawrence, will 
illustrate what is here alluded to: 


“‘Contrabands’ are coming in upon® us here in 
increasing numbers. Some two or three hundred 
have apparently taken up their permanent abode with 
us. Early in the season we cstablished a Sabbath- 
school for them at our church, and soon after secured 
a preacher for them and opened regular service. 
Some of our people soon after opened an evening 
school, beginning with four scholars and sen in- 
creasing to forty. The little room became too small, 
and the court-house was secured for evening school 
and Sabbath services. The school now averages 
over one hundred scholars and about thirty volunteer 
teachers, being conducted after the model of: a 
Sabbath-school. On Sabbath the room is usually 
fived to overflowing. There are quite a number of 
Christians among them. Some have joined the 
Methodists, but quite a number are anxious to or- 
ganize as a Congregational church, and doubtless 
will thus organize in a few weeks. In a fow weeks, 
also, the court will meet here, and we shall have to 
vacate the court-house, at least week-days. This 
will interfere with our school. 

“ We are trying to erect a building which may serve 
as a school-room and charch. Col. Jennison offers 

250. And we can do a good deal here. The col- 
ored people themselves are taking hold of it. Three 
are paying ten cents a day; seventeen, five cents a 
cay ; three, two and a half cents a day; fourteen, 
five and ten cents a week. Two are paying twenty- 
four cents a week. 

“Now my object in writing you is te know 
whether your society can aid us to a small amount 
in this undertaking, provided we can insure you that 
the building shall be ‘under the contfdl of a Con reg} 
tional church; and we can also thsure you the : 
funding of the money in case the colored Congrega- 
tional church ceases to exist here. We need 
help. The building we must have.” 


To meet the wants of these petitioners our re- 
sources must be increased. A few friends have 
alrea¢y given me $20. I am sure that very many of 
the readers of The Independent will want to take 
stock in the first sanctuary of the first Congregational 
church of these panting, praying fugitives. Let such 
send me, as below, any sums they may find it in their 
heart and hand to give, and all shall be faithfully 
applied to this appealing object; or, if more is re- 
ceived than its needs require, to other Congregational 
churches alike dependent. 

And, by the way, may not our Government take a 
hint from this case as to the proper mode of dealing 
with the “contraband” question? These fugitives 
have had and have asked no favors of Govern- 
ment. Why should they or any of their class be 
meddied with atall? I say, let them entirely ALONE, 
until their conduct or condition calls for interference. 
Take away the bayonets from around them. at Port 
Royal, Fortress Monroe, and everywhere else, and 
treat them according to their demeanor, as others are 
treated. Let them fall into their niche and find their 
place, as at Lawrence ; and, as there, let them have 
employment and pay and sympathy and instruction. 
This done, there would be few of the four millions to 
“ colonize ;” fewer still long in slavery. The West, 
the Southwest, the East, and more especially the 
FREE South, that is to be, have abundunt room and 
work for them all. And if the pious among them 
want to be organized into Congregational churches, let 
them be gratified. And ifthe New England and West- 
ern representatives of our Congregational churches 
shall in larger numbers hereafter becdme residents 
of the states they are now conquering, and wit. 
CARRY THEIR PRINCIPLES AND PoLITy with them, the 
institution that has caused this wicked rebellion will 
soon cease to be. It is to be most devoutly hoped 
that the day is not distant when those who now 
know and enjoy the benefits of these institutions will 
not deem it narrow, sectarian, or unbenevolent to 
care for, give to, sympathize with, and perpetuate 
them. Isaac P. Lanoworray, 

Cor. Sec. A. ©. U. 

Chelsea, Mass., March 6, 1862, 
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Rev. W. A. Hallock of Gilead ; Address te the People, by Rev. 
MM, might the late pastor of the church.— Recorder, : 
A mt of The Maine E elist adds: 
“This town and church may be interesting to the 
ple of Maine as being the birth-place o Father 
Earves, who spent a large part of ‘his long and use- 
fal life in laboring for the benefit of the then new 
settlement in Maine, both as minister of the Gospel 
and as teacher in the schools. Mr. Sawyer visited his 
native town after he had his one hundredth 
year and preached all day—half of the day in the pulpit 
of the Congregational church and halfof the day in the 
seading-desk of the Episcopal church, a canon pre- 
venting him from entering the pulpit there—for even 
a life of one hundred years does not raise a 
minister to the dignity of the ‘apostolical succes- 
sion’ without the imposition of Episcopal hands. 
Mr. ‘Woodworth has supplied the pulpit of this 
church for some ten months past, and the society, be- 
fore somewhat divided, have become happily united 
under his ministry. He now enters upon his labors 
as ‘pastor with b promise of usefulness.” 


NEW YORK—Hermon—The new Congregational 
church in Hermon, St. Lawrence county, N. Y., was 
dedicated to the worship of God on Tuesday, Nov. 12, 
at 2 o'clock »y.m. Sermon by Rev. Jno. Waugh of 
Ganton. Text, Ex. xx. 24, last clause. The inter- 
esting services were succeeded by the exercises of 
the Circular Conference, which continued with in- 
ereasing interest until Wednesday afternoon. 


OHIO—New Albany—Mr. A. F. Jones, a recent 
gvaduate of Lane Theological Seminary, was ordained 
to the work of the Gospel ministry at New Albany, 
©, Feb. 6. Services as follows : 

Reading of Scripture and Introductory Prayer, Rev. E. Kuhns, 

Now ABanys Sermon, Rey. E. W. Root, Springhela; Gcdning 

er, Rey. H. C, Atwater, Alexandria ; Charge, Rev. L. Kelsey, 

; Bight Hand of Fellowship, Rey. E. P. Geodwin, Col- 

ae Occasion was one of much interest. The ex- 

aniifiation, full and searching, was very ably sus- 

“tained, and eminently satisfactory to the members of 
council. 

The sermon from John i, 18 was a very elear, forci- 
ble presentation of Christ as the revealer of God. 
The exercises throughout were received with earnest 
attention, and were manifestly most impressive as 
well as interesting. 

Mr. Jones enters upon his labors as an evangelist 
in one of the many missionary fields with which the 
state abounds. The Congregational churches of New 
Albany and Columbia, over which he is to be acting 
pastor, are among the churches formerly associated 
with the New-School Preesbyterians under the plan 
ef union, and now attached to the Home Missionary 
Society. Like many others of our denomination in 
Central and Southern Ohio, they are quite weak and 
mueh in need of the sympathy and fostering care of 
the stronger churches. But having recently, with 
several of like needs, become associated in a new 
Oentral Ohio Conference, and directly attached thus 
oo the Home Society, their prospects of growth are 
most encouraging. 

We fejdiee to learn that a precious season of re- 
vival is being enjoyed by the church at New Ainany, 
as the fruit of eflurts connected with the ordination, 
and sinee continued. Some tenor twelve are already 
hoping in Christ, and the interest seems rather deep- 
ening than: abating. May the good work prove an 
abundant refreshing. a 


CALIFORNIA~— State of the Churches.—Rev. J. McH. 
Caldwell, tormarly of the Methodjst Episcopal church 
in this state, joined the Pirst Congregational church 
in Sen Francisco on the first Sabbath of the year. 
He proposes to engage in pastoral labors in his new 
connection a8 soon as a right place ogens for him. 

Rev. J. M. Woodman, formerly a Free- Will Baptist 
minister in Troy, Wisconsin, is expecting to supply 
the Congregational church in Oroville for the present. 

Rev. Walter Frear, for several years pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Placerville, has taken charge 
ef the Congregational church in Grass Valley. Rev. 
G. H. MeMonagle, not long since eent out by the 
American Home Missionary Suciety, secceeds Mr. F. 
at Placerville. 

The statistics of some of our churches in California 
are given for 1861 as follows: 


Methodist Episcopal, North.—Stations 100, traveling preachers 
93, members 3,705. 
Methodist Episcopal, South.—Stations 49, traveling preachers 


Cpnehers 1,988, 


resbyteriap, 0.-S., including Oregon.—Churches 20, ministers 
26, members 3,010, 

Congregational.—Churches 12, ministers 18, members 739, 

Baptist.—Churches 55, Ministers 53, members 1,897. 

Disciples,— 

The minutes of the New-School and Cumberland 
Presbyterians, and the Episcopalians, have not as 

et fallen in my way. The O.-S. Presbyterian and 
Baptist figures are those of 1860. 

A few months ago the prospects of California, in 
theee troublous times, were eminently favorable. But 
this rainy season has been so very severe as for the 
present to bring a cloud over the entire state. It is 
probable that the churches and ministers will suffer 
much, as those, indeed, in the extensive flooded dis- 
tricts have already suffered much. At the present 
date about 36 inches of rain have fallen in San Fran- 
cisco, against the usual yearly depth of 20 inches. 
The registers in the mountains show a depth of 72 
inches ; one in Sonora 102 inches! And the spring 
rains are yet to come. But even the few most beauti- 
fal days that have now visited us make the eountry and 
its people smile again. The Californians heve sur- 
vived floods and fires before: they think they will 
survive and even be the better for this calamity. 

Feb. 6, 1862. * ALLON. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


feotland.—The Presbyterian ministry of Scotland 
eomprises, in the Established Ohurch, 1,178; in the 
Free Church, 790; in the United Presbyterian Church, 
526. The last of these denominations (the United 
Presbyterian) is in a flourishing state. Tie Presdy- 
tery of Edinburgh alone has fifty-four congregations, 
with a membership of 24,288. Three new congrega- 
tions were organized in this Presbytery during the 

ast year, and 2,776 persons were added to the mem- 
oe of the churches. Besides laboring in Scotiand, 
this Church has successful missions in the foreign 
field, and is exerting itself much to extend Presbyte- 
rianism in England. Rev. Drs. King and Macfarlane, 
well-known and able ministers, have left large and 
deeply aitached charges in Glasgow, and accepted 
ealls to new and promising congregations in London. 


The End of a Clerical Traitor.—['The Presbyterian 
of Philadelphia seems to have no word of disapproval 
for a rebel clergyman of its denomination, who was 
eut short in a wicked attempt to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of his country :] 

**Falumn 1s BatTie.— We regret to see among the names of 
those who were killed at Fort Donelson that of Rev. Dabney Carr 
Harrison, son of Rev, Peyton Harrison of Virginia, and brother-in- 
law of Rev. Dr. Hoge, formerly of New York. Mr. Harrison was 
acting as the captain of a company when he received hia death- 
wound, His brother was killed at the battle of Bull Run, and it 
is stated that three of his cousins have perished since the war 
began. It is sad to think of the terrible desolation which this 
great rebellion has broughtinto homes once happy and peaceful.” 

Goed Appointments.—Rev. Dr. Sprague is appointed 
to deliver a discourse on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion at Princeton, N. J., of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the existence of the Theological Seminary in that 
place. It will be held on the 80th of April next, and 
eannot fail to be a season of great interest. 

Rev. C. P. Wing, D.D., of Carlisle, Pa., has received 
and acce the appointment of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society to deliver the discourse before the 
General say the —— Church, which 
meets next May in Columbus, O. 


Considerate.—In consideration of the present finan- 
eial difficu two clergymen of Detroit, Rev. Dr. 
se pon “Rev. A. "Baridge, have proposed to 
their sessions to reduce their salaries tive hundred 
@ellars each. 


Judgment Sustained. Our readers—at least some 
ef them—will remember the suit brought by our 
highly esteemed brother, Rev. J. R. Page, long of 
Perry, Mysmies co., N. Y., against a Methodist min- 
ister named Wentworth, for embezzling sermons. 
The case was first tried before a referee, who found 
for the plaintiff, and afterwards carried to the general 
term, which has now confirmed the decision. 








Roy Female Geminary.—At a meeting of the 


Bynod of Genesee held last week, this excellent | burg, but who is now in the army of the Potomac. 
institution, now called Ingham University, was re- | We present an extract, which must give great joy to 
turned to the two sisters, Mrs. Stanton iss | Christians. What encouragement to furnish chap- 
Ingham, who generously gave the property to the | Jains and to pray for the soldiers! The letter is dated 
Bynod a few years tthe reason assigned for | Camp Johnston, Feb. 9, 1862. The writer says: 

this ehange is stated in The Perry Times to be that | . “On Tuesday ni Dr. Marks invited any who desired 
the “ fix ial and: business sagacity and tact Special prayer on behalf to manifest it by rising, when two 
of Miss Marietta surpassed the practical Ven cight nae ona on Bedi cle fgg myn 
eapacity of the entire Synod to successfully conduct | same manifestation of deep concern for their soul's salvation. 
the affairs of the institution.”—New York Evangelist. | During the entire week, Dr. Marks went from company to com- 





BAPTIST. 


make a judicious selection.” a- 
‘tiens for a vacant pulpit, and that in the the 
oe Bissiesippi. evil, our brother of The Times 


in 
» these “fifty applications.” It strikes us, too, that the 
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prospect of making “a judicious selection” out of 
8 


before the church is, to say the least, 
rather dubious.—Chicago Christian Tine 


Mr. Spurgeon and Bishop Tait—As Pun:h and The 
Saturday Review Increase the bitterness of their 
attacks on Mr. Spurgeon, some of the most prominent 
and independent of the religious minds of England 
are stepping forward to assure him how little they 
approve of this kind of persecution. Tne following 
eee = from re oe of London Is as eric. 

er as i to t whom it 
addressed : Seeiees tian 


| “Indeed, when I think of the thousands of souls in the metrop- 

olis whom the efferts of ‘all the ministers of religion among us 
fail to rouse, how can I fail’to thank God that those powerful 
nner influence which you posseas are enlisted in Christ's 

Australia —The Baptist cause in the far-off island 
of Australia seems to be in a prosperous state. Dur- 
ing two years a hundred and seventy have been bap- 
tized by Mr. Wilson of Brisbane. New churches are 
spring‘og up all around. In New South Wales steady 
progress is reported. 


Where Are.—The Christian Chronicle has 
reliable intelligence of what has become of the four 
Baptist ministers who left Philadelphia on account of 
the secession proclivities of themselves or their fami- 
lies. Rev. Mr. Winston is supplying a Baptist church 
in Richmond, Va. Rev. J. H. Cuthbert has accepted 
the call of the Second Baptist church, Augusta, Ga. 
Rev. Wm. T. Brantly, D.D., is supplying the Baptist 
church at New Orleans, and is to settle with the Bap- 
tist church in Atlanta, Ga. Rev. Mr. Spalding is 
among his old friends !n Georgia, performing some 
kind of missionary work. We are thankful that we 
have no such report to make of our New York Baptist 
pastors—every one ef whom is, and has been, loyal to 
the core.—Examiner. ~ 


Vassar Female Robert A. Fisher, M D., of 
New Haven, has been elected Professor of Chemistry, 
who will spend two years in Europe, the more per- 
fectly to fit him for his new position ; and the Execu- 
tive Committee have been instructed to purchase the 
admirable cabinet of mineralogy and geology, the 
property of Mr. Henry A. Ward of Rochester, at an 
expense of $8,000. President Jewett is also very soon 
to leave for Europe, to be absent until the summer of 
1863, to study the systems of European female educa- 
tion, that ever) thing whieh is good in them may be 
turned to account in Vassar College. 





EPISCOPAL. 


Bosten.—Dr. Huntington’s parish is made up by 
Jatge “secessions” from other Episcopal societies, 
particularly from St. Paul's church. As he was 
before one of the most popular ministers among 
liberal Christians, he will now take his stand as the 
most popular among thé Episcopalians. It is a sig- 
nificant faet that Rev. Mr. Squire, who left the Uni- 
larians, and went over to the Episcopal Church, 
having been formaily received into its communion by 
Bishep Eastburn, has renounced his allegiance to it, 
and joined the Trinitarian Congregationalists. He is 
an excellent Christian man, and was always a faithful 
minister of Christ, laboring with great acceptance at 
Washington Village while connected with our fra- 
ternity of churches, and leaving it much to the regret 
of aj interested in his work.—Jnguirer. 


Another Secession.—Rev. George Willard, late a 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was 
received at the recent meeting of the Presbytery of 
Kalamazoo as a member of Presbytery. He has 
held a good position in the Episcopal Church, and 
now comes into our connection as a truly evaagelical, 
cultivated, and acceptadle minister of the Gospel. 


Consecration.— Among other items of intelligence 
from the South, published in the secular papers, it is 
stated that “ the ‘qpnsecration of Rev. Richard Wil 
mer, Bishop elect of the Diocese of Alabame, was 
appointed by the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Confederate States to take 
place on Thursday, the 27th inst., in Richmond, Va.” 
If this be correct, Mr. Wilmer has, ere this, been 
consecrated to the episcopate of Alabama. 


“Pernicious Snug.”—This phrase of Bob Sawyer, 
one of the heroes of the “ Pickwick Papers,” is called 
to mind by the following advertisement, which appears 
in The Record of Sept. 28: “ Advowson, with pos- 
session, desirably situated, one hour from Euston 
square. Net income, £240. Population, twenty- 
five. One service. No house. Incumbent can 
reside at a pleasant little town two-miles from the 
church. Address,” etc. £240 a year for ministering 
to a population of twenty-five persons—men, women, 
and babes, Churchmen and Dissenters—or rather more 
than £9 10s. per head !—Bnglesh Paper. 








METHODIST. 


Methodism in Baltimore.—The Baltimore Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episeopal Church met in 
annual conference in the Light-street church, Bal:i- 
more, on Wednesday morning, Bishop Janes of New 
York presiding. The attendance of members was 
small, in consequence of the unhappy state of affairs, 
many of the ministers residing in Virginia—more than 
one-half of the members being separated by military 
lines. 

The bishop opened the conference in a most fervent 
prayer, invoking the divine blessing upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and all others in authority in 
the naiional and state governments. Prayer was also 
otfered by Rev. Dr. Carlton of New York. The bishop 
then appropriately addressed the conference; after 
which, in the absence of the secretary, the assistant 
secretary called the jist of members. 

The usual committees were appointed. The con- 
ference journals and papers not being attainable, a 
cominittee was appointed to purchase new books, etc. 

Tne East Baltimere Conference assembled on the 
same day in Monument street church, Baltimore ; 
Bishop Ames presiding. Rev. J. H. C. Dosh was 
chosen secretary. 

As soon as the niles of order were adopted, Rev. 
Aquila Reese, D.D, moved resolutions expressing 
most loyal sentiments, with cordial support of the 
Administration and the Government and abhorrence 
of the rebellion. 

The resolutions gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion, and were finaliy adopted by a vote of 132 ayes to 
15 nays. Those who voted in the negative explained 
that they did so only because they thought the intro- 
duction of such maiters into the conference highly 
inexpedient. 


Dr. Palmer in England.—Much difference of opinion 
prevails here as to the abiding results of Dr. and Mrs. 
Palmer’s revival labors. One thing, however, is 
certain, that where the stated ministers and church- 
members heartily co-operate with Dr. and Mrs. P., 
and subsequently watch over and carefully train the 
new converts, the results are in such cases eminently 
satisfactory.— Advocate and Journal. 


Kentucky Conference, M. E. Church, South.—This body 
has sixty-four Union, and only eighteen or twenty 
secession members, not one of whom is delegate to 
the next General Conference, South, at its May ses- 
sion in New Orleans. 


University at Auction.—The North Illinois Univer- 
sity, (Methodist Protestant,) costing originally $20,000, 
is to be sold on a debt of $6,000. This is too bad. 
We hope it will be saved. 


Missouri Methodism.— The Central Advocate says : 


“Tt seems te us impossible to station any number of preachers 
at present, or at conference, with angeertaiuty until the ground 
has been examined. It will be n to visit each town and 
city to ascertaim where, in these of dispersion, preachers 
can be with success. The country places are most 
desolate, and we fear few circuits can be formed for some time. 
Bishop Sim: will have a difficult problem to solve in provid- 
ing for the condition of Missquri. Let the Church pray 
that God will give him much wisdom ard frmness in solving the 
difficult problem, The surplus preachers must be » or 
transferred to other conferences, so far as we can now see; but 
we trast the wise Disposer will guide us.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Religious Character of the Freed Nogroes.—Mr. 
Pierce, the Government agent at Port Royal, S. C., in 
his report to the Secretary of the Treasury, says of 
the moral and religious character of the freed ne- 
groes : 





among them, more than enc- 
Le SA beg being members of churches. Their meetings are 


ment, those people ought to remain slaves ?]} 


Good News from the Army.—A friend has handed us 
a letter from a gentleman whose home is near Pitts- 


ponte clipe ey tea the 


viz.: tate! depravity, m of the Scri| and Jesus 
Christ the only way of salvation. Now, my kind you 
will be eu: >and no doubt will rejoice in God. when I tell 


{on tae tkde here tn the fo of whom, 

rs -seven of w! the 
first time in their lives, professed faith in Lord J Christ, 
eee tI ooca- 


ses wan one of he ovine net impese greroaere 








[Will The Observer tell us whether, in its judg- | 


THE INDE 





On the Fourth Page of the hundred “ Banners” I 
to ship, was the tune of “ Marching 
familiar to almost every Sabbath-school in 
We started the tune in the main 


ching 
deck. Away down “between decks,” and in the 
“lower” between decks, where our 2,300 men were 


How Wonderful is that Providence which has placed 
half amillion of men in circumstances thus favora- 
ble for instruction! At home, amid the cares of 
business, and with plenty to read of another descrip- 
tion, they would perhaps turn away from a religious 
book or tract with aversion; there they seize upon it 
with avidity. It is God's arrangement for their 
spiritual good. And the danger is that the churches 
will not understand and appreciate the opportunity. 
Where a thousand dollars’ worth of publications are 
now distributed, a hundred thousand might be, and 
with the most certain assurance of doing good. In 
a remarkable degree the Holy Spirit attends and 
blesses these labors. Probably a larger number of 
eonversions have taken place among our soldiers, 
during the present season of inaction, than among 
any equal number of persons elsewhere in the coun- 
try. It is now the harvest time of the camps! We 
appeal to our fellow-Christians of every name: 
SHALL THE PRECIOUS SHEAVES BE GATHERED?—Tract 
Journal. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Axerity—Rev. S. Akerly has accepted the pastor- 
ate of the Baptist church at Wattsburg, Erie co., Pa. 

Barnes—Rev. J. C. Barnes has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Baptist church at Middletown Point, 
N. J. 

Browy.—Rev. F. T. Brown has resigned the West- 
minster church, Cleveland, and accepted a call to the 
Bridge- street Presbyterian church, Georgetown, D.C., 
late Dr. Brenck’s, 

Cuanninc—Rev. George G. Channing will resume 
the pulpit in Brooklyn, Ct., in April. & 

Crarrp—Feb. 19, Mr. Andrew J. Clapp was ordained 
98 an evangelist in Shutesbury, Mass. Sermon by 
Prof. Wim. 8. Tyler. 

Cotr—Rev. 8. F. Colt, chaplain of the 95th Reg. of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, is about to receive seven- 





the church. 

Cox— Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Cox, it is understood, 
will retire from the Presidency of the Le Roy Feinale 
Seminary at the close of the present term. 

Crows—Rev. Thomas H. Crowe has removed from 
Walnut Hills, O , to Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Davis—Mr. Perley B. Davis has been ordained 
pastor of the Congregational church in Sharon, Ct. 

Dopp—Mr. Samuel Dedd of the mission of the Pres- 
byterian Board in China, was ordained by the Presby- 
tery at Ningpo, on the 8d of November last. 

Duxsar—Rev. W. Dunbar has accepted the call of 
the Second Baptist church of Milo, N. Y., to become 
their pastor, and entered upon his labors. 

Earty—Bishop Early, of the M. E. Church, Sonth, 
opened with prayer the fourth day’s session of the 
rebel congress. 

Evpy— Rev. Hiram Eddy, who was taken prisoner 
at Bull Run, has returned to his home in Winsted. Ct. 

FPrr10os—President C. C. Felton of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., has died from an enlarge- 
ment of the heart, at the residence of his brother, 5. 
M. Felton, in Chester co., Pa. 

Frixxk—Rev. A. Frink, North Collins, has accepted 
the unanimous call to be pastor of the Baptist church 
in Cassadaga, N. Y. 

GranHam—Mr. Samuel H. Graham has received a 
call from the Burgettstown congregation, in the Pres 
bytery of Frankford. 

Hanrzis— Dr. Harris, Assistant Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the M. E. Missionary Society, is dangerously 
ill with inflafomatory rheumatism. 

Harvey—Rev. W. N. Harvey of Miiford has ac- 
cepted a call to become the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Wilton, Ct. 

Hemrsteasp—Rev. Henry E. Hempstead, pastor of 
the Methodist church in Watertown, Mass., has been 
elected chaplain of the 29th Massachusetts Regiment, 
now at Newport News. He was for several years 
chaplain of the State Prison at Charlestown. 

Hitt—Rev. Thomas Hill, President of Antioch 
College, formerly of Waltham, is very prominently 
mentioned as the probable successor of the late 
President Felton of Harvard College. 

Horton— Rev. Dr. Horton, recter of St. Paul's 
church in Newburyport;is about erecting a vestry 
which he will present to the parish. The cost will be 
two or three thousand dollars. 

Hoyt—The health of Professor Bragdon of Genesee 
College is no better. Professor Hoyt, formerly con- 
nected with the Seminary, is supplying his place. 

Kerr—Rev. George Kerr, LLD., late principal 
instructor in the N. Y. State Agricultural College, has 
accepted the position of principal of the Jefferson co. 
Institute, at Watertown, N. Y. 

Kixc—The Unitarian society in San Francisco 
ave increased the salary of Rev. Mr. King to $7.20 
ihe society has grown so largely under his ministra- 
tions that the formation of another society has been 
talked about. 

Mancu—Rev. Daniel March was dismissed from 
the First church in Woburn, Mass., Feb. 17, and was 
installed pastor of Clinton-street Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia, the following Sunday evening. 

McMicuart—J. B. McMichael has received and 
declined a call to the pastoral charge of the cuongre- 
gation at Cedaiville, Onio. 

Mooar—Rev. George Mooar, formerly of Andover, 
Mass., pastor of the South church there, is now pastor 
of the First Congregational church, Oakland, Cal. 

Moorr— Rev. W. H. Moore of Newtown, Ct, has 
been appointed Superintendent of Evangelization, 
recently vacated by Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, now 
of Stamford. 

Mrcnerr—Rev. T. T. Munger is now supplying the 
pulpit of Rev. Mr. Quint’s charge at Jamaica Plain. 

Nortrurup—Rev. G.8. Northrup of Geneva, Kansas, 
has entered the army as private. 

PaLtmER—Mr. William 8S. Paimer, late of Andover, 
was ordained and installed pastor of the church at 
Wells River Village, in Vermont, the 19th inst. 

Prapopy—Rev. Dr. A. G. Peabody, formerly of 
Portsmouth, N. H., preacher to the University and 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morais, as successor 
ot Dr. Huntington, is acting President of the Uni- 
versity. 

Powrrs—Rev. I. Powers, Middlefield, N. Y., wiil 
close his labors there the Ist of April. 

Prrssty—The P.-O. address of Rev. J. N. Pressly 
is changed from Albia to Washington, Iowa. 

Roxsiyson—Rev. B. Robinson of Sand Lake, N. ¥Y., 
has accepted a cali to the pastorate of the Baptist 
church in Conway, Mass. 

Sanporner—Rev. George E. Sanborne, late of 
Georgia, Vt., has accepted a call to settle with the 
church at Mount Vernon, N. H. 

Smitn—Rev. 8. 8. Smith, D.D., who has been 
pastor of the Congregational church in Warren for 
five years, preached his farewell sermon last Sabbath. 

Surru—The Tabernacle church, Philadelphia. has 
invited Rev. J. Wheaton Smith of Spruce-st. church. 

Tuomas—Rev. E. D. Thomas has resigned the pas- 
a care of the Baptist church in Campaign City, 


Tnommsox—Rev. W. J. Thompson, the pioneer of 
the Methedist Church in Ohio, died on Friday, the 3d 
of January, at Pekin, 94 years of age. © 

Tnomrson—The post-office address of Rev. S. H. 
Thompson is c ed from Lakeland to Helbrook, 
Suffolk co., Long d, N.Y. 

Txourson—Rev. James Thompson, New York, has 
received a call from Mt. Pleasant, Pa., lately under 
the —— of his brother, Rev. J. R. Thompson, de- 
ceased. 

Wariace—Rev. John Wallace has accepted of a 
call for one-half of his time to the congregation of 
Adameville, in the of the Lakes. 

Waixsn—Rev, Edward Walker, chaplain of 5th 
Connecticut Regiment, has been invited for one 
ae by the Plymouth church of Chicago. Salary, 


aU, 


church. He is highly commended by the 
there, and known in the North as a faithful preacher. 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


_— 





GERMANY. 
The Brothers of the Rough House. 
A brisk controversy is at present 
many respecting a religious 
estant Church; called the Brothers of the Rough 
House. More 





teen members of the regiment into the communion of | 


Ee ————— 








preside. The association, theugh by 
the strictness of its organization it bears apparently 
some resemblance to the monastic orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church. is entirely free from all 
Romanizing as well as High Church tendencies, and 
enjoys the entire approbation of the evangelical 
churches of Germany, which look upon its members 
as its most efficient missionaries. Some years ago 
Dr. Wichern received a call to Berlin as a member of 
the Supreme Ecclesiastical Board of the Prussian 
State Church, and a counselor of the state ministry, 
because the Government wished to secure his valu- 
able services both for the administration of the largest 
German church and, in particular, for a reformation 
of the prisons of the state. In both these positions 
which he eccupied in Prussia, he has exercised a 


bled to lay at Berlin the foundation of a 
large establishment similar to the Rough House ef 
Hamburg. Although the opponents of evangelical 
Christianity have often had occasion to declare their 
die with the religious principles of Dr. 
Wichern, yet they have given credit to 
his philanthropic zeal, and his institutions had 
but rarely been exposed to attack. Nota little sensa- 
tion was therefore created by a work of Dr. von 
Holtzendorff, a law professor at the University of 
Berlin, entitled “The Brotherhood of the 
House. A Protestant Order in the Service of the 
State. From Documents not before Published.” 
(Die Briidersthaft des Rauhen Hauses. Berlin, 1861.) 
As might be expected from the sensation title, the 
book found @ rapid sale. very one was anxious to 
see the sfartling discoveries made in “ documents 
not before published,” and in which the author charges 
the Brethren with being a kind of Protestant Jesuits, 
an associetion of hypocrites, and most dangerous both 
to church an@ state. Those who were personally ac- 
quainted with the institution of Dr. Wichern, were 
not @ little surprised to find that the sensation pamph- 
let produced absolutely nothing but what all the numer- 
ous friends of the institution had known for years, 
and that no discoveries could be found in it except it 
were the author's astonizhing ignorance of the subject. 
He showg himself throughout a blind partisan; he 
objects to the eommon prayer of the Brethren and the 
common celeBration of the Lord's Supper; and draws 
inferences as to the dangerous character of the insti- 
tution from such regulations as recommend to the 
menibers to profess the Lord Jesus by a holy and 
quiet life, to keep peace witb everybody, to live pure 
and chaste in words and deeds, ete. A particular 
importance isattribu‘ed to the “ discuvery” of a secret 
jJanguage which the Brethren use in their correspoad 
ence, because, the author says, ‘it might be used for. 
secrét political cocieties. for plots and robberies ;"* and 
yet the language is not more or even less secret than 
stenography, and the author had no trouble to get the 
key toil. To refute such arguments and charges was 
. easy for the members of the associa‘ion, and the task 
has been ably performed by one of treir prominent 
men, Rev. Mr. Oldenberz, the chaplain of the jail in 
Berlin. lis work (Die Briider des Rauhen Havuses. 
Wider Herr® Dr. von Holtzendorff. Berlin, 1861) 
has given general satisfaction to the evangelical 
churehes, and is recommended by the entire religious 
press of Germany. From the last papers received 
from Germany, we learn that Professor Hol'zendorff 
h@s replied to the work of Oldenberg and other de 
fenses of the Rough House, in a pamphiet entitled 
“The Order of the Brothers of the Rough House aad 
their Labors in the Houses of Correction, with further 
Communications from the Documents not yet pub- 
lished.” (Der Britedrorden des Rauhen Hauses, etc. 
1862) As the title indicates, the author now seeks 
to limit the comtroversy mostly to the influence exer- 
cised by the Brothers as chaplains and superintend- 
ents of the jails; but from the passages which we 
have quoted above, it is evident that every evangeli- 
cal agency in prisons would be substantially exposed 
to the same censure ; although, of course, a particu- 
lar organization like the Brothers of the Rongh House, 
with all its excellences, may have some features open 
to dispute. : 

The applause which the pamphlets of Professor 
Moltzendorff has received from a portion of the irre- 
ligious press bas called forth another pamphiet from 
one Dr. Dubog, ap “the Propaganda of the Rough 






House, and t titution of St. John’s at Berlin. A 
ping,” (Fy paganta des Rauhen Hauses, etc. 
zic, 1 _It appears to be mainly intended for 
the lower 


of German infidels.. He turns his a'- 
tacks directly against the spirit of the Home Mis- 
sionary Sociéty, which he denounces as “ the sworn 
enemy of the progressing spirit of the age.” He 
thinks that the present age is “tired of praying,” and 
“expects its redemption from practical and energeti- 
cal exertions,of man in ajl spheres of public life.” 
He is therefore indignant at the establishment of an- 
other Rough Howse in Berlin, “the city which, as the 
future metropolis of Germany, has the mission to 
swing high the banner of enlightenment.” He there- 
fore calls on “ all the liberal elements of society ” to 
rally for the war against such retrograde tendencies, 


} especially by the establishment of counter societies. 


Thus the contest is becoming one between the de- 
fenders of Christianity and its opponents; of the 
former hardly one will have his views of the Raugh 
House changed by the above-named pamphlets against 
it, while on the other hand it is gratifying to see that 
even mapy who in their religious views do not sym- 
pathize with the evangelical Protestants of Ger.nany, 
have indicated their high sense of the labors of the 
Rough Hause by the offer of great voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

One of the most important works on the controversy 
is a pamphlet by the venerable Dr. Wichern himseif, 
called “ The Rough House, its Children and Brethren,” 
(Das Rauhe Haus. Hamburg, 1861) lt was originally 
intended to be merely an account of the labors of the 
brothers of the Rough House during the past year ; 
but the recent attacks on the institution induced tne 
author to enlarge it, and°to reply to the assailants. 
As it is, it gives a complete report of all the*»pera- 
tions of the Rough Louse since its beginning. During 
the last sixteen years, 846 young men have applied 


for admission into the brotherhood, but only 250 of 


these have Been admitted. This number has been 
by far insufficient to supply the demands, which 
called, during the same period, fur 787 laborers, and 


cities, and a large number of associations, political 
eommunities, school boards, and private individuals. 
Of the Breihren who have been sent out, 124 are 
laboring in Prussia, 9 in the United States, 5 in 
Russia, 4 in London, 4 in Syria, 1 in Servia, 1 in 
Turkey, and the rest in the smaller couatries of Ger- 
many. 

The prospects of the Rough House were never so 
bright as since the beginning of this literary contro- 
versy. Thousands who were formerly indifferent as 


to Christian semupetion. have become its warm 
friends, and the “contributions for its support were 


never so liberal as at present. Thus what was 
| intended for its ruin will probably result in widening 
its sphere of usefulness, 


Enitors’ Book Table. 


Tur Srimir or tar Hesrew Porrry. By Isaac 
Taylor. With a biographical introduction by William 
Adams, D.D. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1862. 
8vo. pp. 886.—Mr. Taylor dees not discuse the 
structure of Hebrew poetry, except very briefly. His 
book is a historicaland philosophical inquiry into the 








state of mind of the Hebrew poets—prophets at the 


same time—the motives and purposes of their work, 
and its significance for the Jewish nation and for the 
world at large. 


the treatise for extensive usefulness. 

The chief positions affirmed by Mr. Taylor are 
these ; that the Hebrew poets were more prophets 
than poets; that their writings teach one and the 
same ethics and theology, were received by their 
people and rulers as authoritative utterances, are 
unified by their common assumption of and reference 
to “ the historic personality of God,” furnish the only 
“litargy and litany of the spiritual life,” and contain in 


whieh have excited such a turmoil among the 
eburebmen in England. Its contents are “ 

Mr. Hughes (author of Tom Brown ;) “ 
Mote and the Beam,” by Rev. F. D. Maurice; “ 





Atonement as a Pact and as a Theory,” by Rev. F, 


et” bone 


em and salutary ivfluence. More recently he has. 
mn ena’ 


proceeded from 8 state ministries, 43 magistracies of 


Its strong, distinct piety, clear 
thought, sufficient knowledge, and popular style, fit 


Garden; “ The Signs of the Kingdom of Heaven,” by 
Rev. J. L. Davies; “ On Terms of Communion,” by 
Rev. C. K. P. and J. N. Langley; “The Bishop of 
Oxford’s sermon on Revelation, and the Layman’s 
Answer,” by J. M. Ludlow and Rev. F. D. Maurice ; 
and two dialogues by Mr. Ludlow, “On Laws of 
Nature,” and “ Positivism.” A healthy, genial book, 
by broad and generous minds. . 

A Corrovs ayp Critrcat Latix Encitsa Diction- 
ary; abridged and rearranged from Riddle’s Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on the German-Latin dic- 
tionaries of Dr. William Freund. With a brief com- 
parison and illustration of the most important 
Latin synonyms. By Rev. P. Bullions, D.D. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. Roy. 8vo. pp. viii. and 
1,014.—This dictionary is intended to contain all the 
words of the Latin classics usually read at school 
and at college, and indicates with sufficient fullness 
their etymology, composition, and different meanings. 
Its mechanical execution is excellent, and the use of 
but two columns on a page, and of an open style of 
printing, renders it uncommonly pleasant to the eye. 
The brief and usually judicious groupings of synonyms 
and definitions of their different shades of meaning, 
will be found of great value to the young student. 
Tue New American Cycrorzpia. Edited by J. 


Ripley and C. A. Dana. Vol. XIV. Reed—Spire. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 1862. Roy: 8vo. pp. 


approaches its completion, we observe no decrease of 
care, or failure of judgment. No other encyclopedia 
whatever approaches this in value and convenience 
as a work of everyday popular reference. 


A Srranez Srony. A Novel. By Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton. With illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1862. 8vo, pp. 199. This novel, like 
“ My Novel,” and still more “ What Will He Do With 
It?” leaves upon the reader an impression that the 
author possesses extensive information, remarkable 
constructive power, considerable taste, considerable 
imagination ; but in spite of all the ingenious combin- 
atiens and striking tableaux, the strong words and 
elaborate descriptions, it is impossible to feel that he 
is a man of moral nobility or deep sincere feeling or 
inighty"passion. 

The Sanitary Commission printed, down to Decem- 
ber, a little more than forty documents or thereabouts, 
of not far from 600 pages altogether. Whethera y 
others have been issued since, we have not been able 
to learn. These papers consist of convenient medical 
compends for army surgeons, practical sanitary advice 
to soldiers, reperts of the doings of the commission, 
and information, or instructions, etc., for its members 
and agents. Of these, ahout 80,000 copies in all (not 
of each) have been printed since June, 1861, and have 
been distributed very widely to the army and among 
influential people at home. It is of course impossible 
to trace the exact result of the distribution of this 
mass of matter; but it has done very much good in 
attracting attention, awakening and sustaining: dis- 
cussion, and-suggesting practical measures. The 
above figures do not include mere circulars of direc- 
tions, explanations, etc., of which over 100,000 have 
been distributed. 

Our spaee does not permit us to enumerate the 
titles, nor to analyze the contents of all these docu- 
ments, of which indeed we have been able te obtaia 
but seventeen. This very inadequate no‘ice is 
intended only to glance at their extent and significance 
as literary productions; not to discuss the occasion 
which produced them. The most important of them 
is No. 40, Dec., 1861, the report to the Secretary of 
War of all their proceedings up to that time, and of 
the sanitary condition of the army. This document 
or an abstract of it, was very widely circulated 
through the newspapers. 


PERIODICALS. 


The London Quarterly (L. Scott's reprint) for 
January contains articles on “ Railway Control,” 
discussing the working organization of English roads, 
and concluding that “ competition and publicity” are 
the best means of enforcing good management ; 
“ Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight,” with 


George the Fourth, and his predecessor and successor, 
from 1775 to 1837; “Popular Education—the new 
code,” discussing with disfavor the set of “ improved” 
rules to be introduced next month by the aristocratic 
managers of the scanty centralized school-for-the- 
lower-classes system which is the only English 
analogue of our own generous common-school or- 
ganization; “Iceland and the change ef Faith,” 
analyzing briefly Dasent’s “ Story of Burnt Njal,” and 
where we see correeted the current idea that“ Viking” 
is a kind of king—for it is derived from vik, a creek, 
and ing, business ; “ The Revival of Spain,” sketch- 
ing the decline of that grand old nation from Philip 
II. to Philip V., and its gradual recovery, especially 
since 1830; “The late Prince Consort,” a eulogy, 
but better than most eulogies; “ Lord Castlereagh,” 
a political and personal sketch of some interest; ani 
“The American Crisis,” by a learned Theban who 
informs us that Alexander Hamilton was a delegate 
from Virginia to the constitutional convention of 
1789, and that Philadelphia was then in the same 
state; which is “as a specimen of fancy composition, 
varied and curious, but as history on the whole per- 
haps a failure.” On this side of the water, we have 
lost most of our interest in such periodical! and news- 
paper displays of elaborate ignorance. 

The Edinburgh Review (Scott's reprint) for January 
has “ Life and Writings of William Paterson,” a sketch, 
not very well proportioned, of the founder of the Bank 
of England, an eminent speculator and projecior of 
his day ; “ Sewell’s Ordeal of Free Labor,” trying not 
very successfully to tell us just how to emancipate 
our slaves, and giving better information about West 
Indian emancipation ; ‘Max Maller on the Science 
of Language,” an interesting sketch of the outlines of 
the modern philology, its scope and tendency ; “ Mili- 
tary Defense of the (English) Colonies,” with statistics 
and discussions of some value, impartially stated ; 
“Felix Mendelssohn's Letters,” a pleasant account, 
mostly from the Letters themselves ; “ Wrecks, Life- 
Boats, and Light- Houses,” a suggestive and instruc- 
tive survey of those subjects, so far as the coast of 
Great Britain is concerned, for the last few years ; 
“ Burton's City of the Saints,” an account of the Mor- 
mons and Burton's residence among them; “ May’s 
Constitutional History of England, 1760 —1860,” 
which seems to accept Mr. May’s work as a sufficient 
complement to Hallam’s ; “ The Lady of La Garaye,” 
a strongly commendatory review of Mrs. Norton's 
poem; and the inevitable sermon on the United 
States, in the form of an argument—superannuated 
now—for the British side of the Trent question, en- 
titled “ Belligerents and Neutrals.” As a whole, this 
number is inferior in depth and foree to The London 
Quarterly of the same date. . 

Blackwood (reprint) for February has the final por- 
tions of two serials, ‘ Wassail,” and “ Clutterbuck’s 
Champagne,” and the beginning of a third, “Chronicles 
of Carlingford.” The other articles are, the first of a 
series of essays by Sir E. B. Lytton, entitled “ Cax- 
toniana,” on “ life, literature, and manners,” a large 
subject ; “ Physicians and Quacks,” a sketch of the 
history of medicine, strongly condemning quacks and 
preferring but not too highly praising physicians ; 
“The Origin of Language,” not a learned article, but 
@ queer song with a “toroddle” cherus ; and “ The 
Defense of Canada,” showing how the British have 
thus far kept possession of that province, and how 
they ‘hope to continue to keep it. 

In the number of Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for 
March, Mr. Dana, the proprieter, assumes the editor- 
ship in a well-worded “ general order” on red paper, and 
signalizes his accession by making a very good num- 
ber indeed, with excellent articles on “Commercial 
Phrenzies,” “The Warehouse System,” “ History of 
the U. 8S. Mint,” “The Cotton Question,” and a great 
body of financial and commercial data for reference. 
We note in a notice of “ John Brent,” a critique of 
our own critique on the book, which suggests a rather 
interesting question of etiquette—if there is any 
etiquette in such matters. Not that we stickle, 
howe ver, as this reply shows. 

We have also received Littell’s Living Age, No. 
928, articles on subjects relating to the Great Rebel- 


850 and viii—As this very considerable enterprise~ 
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which in these days for such a magazine seems very 
much as if it “ tiad a name to live and were dead ;” 
The Guardian, having a curious lyric in what our 
ioculat forefathers would have called “ Pennamite” — 
i. ¢, Pentsylvanian—German, by Dr. Harbangh, the 
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“« Arcadia” (in ancient Greece ;) Hall’s Journal of 
Health, with striking facts about drunkenness, Te- 
morse, frugality, and cookery. 


RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Two more martyrs have fallen victims to the ex- 
ploration of Australia; and the fate of Messrs. Burke 
and Mills has much about it peculiarly distressing. 
Starting from Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, on 
the south side of the continent, they traversed for the 
first time its whole extent in a northern direction, 
reaching the sea at the Gulf of Carpentaria. Their 
discoveries are of the greatest value—e beautiful, 
well-watered country being found by Burke, chi 

along the 141st meridian of east longitude, in the in- 
terior of the route to the northern shores, where only 
an inhospitable desert had been supposed to exist. 
Retracing their steps, they found on reaching the 
frontier of the colony that the depot at Ceoper Cree 








where they expected to find ample stores of 

and clothing, was broken up and deserted; and they 
perished miserably for default of assistance at 
very threshold of the successful termination of their 
journey. Great blame is thrown on the officials, who 
believed the expedition was so hopeless that the ex- 
plorers would never come back, and actually om’ 

any preparations for their return. Another expedition 
under Mr. Stuart, and Mr. Waterhouse, the naturalist, 
consisting of eleven men and seventy horses, has just 
started, to complete the eighty miles, which isthe 
whole distance yet to be accomplished ; and p 

by the warning afforded by the fate of its predecessors, 
will omit no needful requisites for success. } 
—At the conclusion of the late Chinese war, thrée 
British officers, Capt. Blakiston, Lieut.-Col. Sorel, 
and Dr. Barton, determined to form an expedition te 
reach India overland from China, for the purposés 
both of scientific research and with the hope of eb- 
tablishing relations with the northern part of China 
and the little known regiohs of Tartary and Thidet, 
where Russian influence is all predominant. Their 
first attempt to reach Thibet by the Upper Yahgteze 
River proved unsuccessful, and the travelers were 
about making a fresh start in another direction from 
Pekin, but the British Minister at the capital, Mr. 
Bruce, came to the conclusion—in which he is sup- 
ported by Mr. Fortune, the Chinese traveler, and other 
competent authorities —that the unsettled state of the 
country along the proposed route was such, from the 
ravages of the rebels and robbers, that success at this 
time was simply impossible. He consequently re- 
fused his official sanction, which has led to the aban- 
donment of the expedition. 

—The Andaman Islands, a mountainous and vol 
canic group in the Bay of Bengal, were chosen by 
the Indian Government as the place of exile for the 
ex-King of Delhi, and a penal settlement has recently 
been established on them. Besides a reputation for 
ferocity, which made them shunned by Europeans, 
little was known of the group. Further acquaintance 
has led to some interesting results as regards their 
population, which were lately communicated by Dr. 
Mouat of the Bengal army to the Royal Geographical 
Society. The aborigines were always reputed to be 
cannibals of the most ferocious and savage type; but 
though apparently implacably hostile to strangers, 
they prove to be humane, social, and kindly disposed 
in their intercourse with each other, and a bold, witty, 
and active people. Their average hight is about four 
feet nine or ten inches, and Prof. Owen states that-he 
never saw the characteristics indicating the healthy 
exercise of the human frame so strongly marked as 
in the bones of these little men. There are no jdi- 
cations of their being allied to the African negr> or 
the Papuans, or to any other Asiatic nation. »ut 
Prof. Owen is inclined to think they may be the rv »te- 
sentatives of an old race inhabiting some large © :atie 
nent in those regions which had disappeared, o ving 
to the geographical changes arising from great \ol- 
canic disturbances. Three or four of them are now 
in Burmah, where they were being edueated with a 
view to become the medium of future communication 
with their long-secluded brothers, and perhaps the 
means of rescuing them from their present barbarism. 

—A society has just been established in Paris 
under the patronage of the French Iustitute, for the 
advancement of commerce in French Africa and the 
Soudan. M. Jules Gerard, the famous lion-slayer, is 
its president, and, as might be expected, the destrace 
tion of wild beasts, which in many regions are véry 
inimical to settlers, is one of its objects, combined 
with the intelligent study of their habits and the 
means of lessening their ravages. 

—The plan of several tourists combining their expe- 
riences in the production of a volume of travels, syce- 
ceeded so well last year that a similar work, “ Vaca- 
tion Tourists, or Notes of Travel in 1861,” will shortly 
appear, edited by Mr. Francis Galton, Honorary See- 
retary to the Geographical Society, and author ‘of 
“The Art of Travel.” It will contain “ The Country 
of Schamyl,” by Wm. Mar-hall; “The Monks, of 
Mount Athos,” by Rev. H. Tozer; “Nablus and the 
Samaritans,” by George Grove; “ The Amazon and 
the Rio Madera,” by Rev. Charles Young; and other 
papers of equal interest. 

—Capt. R. F. Burton, the indefatigable traveler, 
who was but the other day crossing this contipent‘on 
an expedition to Salt Lake and the City of the Mor- 
mons, has recently been appointed British consul ag 
Feinando Po, and has already sent home an account 
of his exploration of the Abbeokuta River, which he 
ascended from Lagos, and found to be navigable till 
crossed by a ridge of rocks at a plaee called Aso, 
which bars any further progress. Oapt. Burton was 
continuing his survey of the coast rivers with a view 
of finding the best means of communication with the 
interior, and on Nov. 24 had entered the Nuno River, 
visiting Brass and Fish Towns, and investigating the 
condition of the native settlements. 

—A great geographical problem has just - been 
solved by the confirmation of the existence of a range 
of mountains covered with eternal snow in the eqta- 
torial regions of Eastern Africa. When the existence 
of these mountains—Kilimanjaro and Mount Keaia— 
were first reported by the missionaries, Krapf and 
Rebman, who had explored the country from Mombas 
in 1847, great doubts were thrown upon their state- 
ments by theoretical geographers, who were undble 
to reconcile them with their preconceived -hypo- 
theses. The whole question has now, however, been 
set at rest by the account of a journey to the “ Ethi- 
opian Olympus,” performed by a German and English 
gentleman, Baron Von der Decken and Mr. R. Thorn- 
ton, the latter of whom was formerly connected with 
Dr. Livingstone’s expedition. The Baron relates in 
a letter dated Zanzibar, Nov. 12, 1861, how, by a tri- 
angulation of the country from Mombas to Mount Kil 
imanjaro, he had determined its hight to be 21,000 
feet; the uppermost 8,000 feet being covered with 
snow. Nineteen days were occupied in a survey of 
this stupendous mountain from various sides, but 
8,000 feet was the highest point of actual ascent 
reached by the traveler, who was imperfectly pre- 
pared for the laborious task. This discovery has an 
important bearing on the “ source of the Kile” question, 
and it is more probable that the sacred river is fed by 
the eternal snows of the mountain, than that it issues 
from, Lake Nyanza, according to the theory of the 
late English traveler, Capt. Speke. 

—The latest testimony that reaches Europe from 
Western Africa is not favorable to the veracity of M. 
du Chaillu’s African explorations. Traders whoare 
familiar with the country and the distances traversed, 
essert that ia his first tour at Camma, his real furthest 
point reached is overrated by more than double the 
actual distance. Further opportunities will soon be 
Loe of testing the truth aon Mr. Wintrosd Rega, 

D smen, among . 

a nephew of Me. Oharles Heade, the well-known. nqvel- 
ist, have started for the Gaboon River ona gorilla 
hunt, amply furnished with the means requisite for 
thorough scientific exploration. ; 

—A French ttaveler, M. Tremaux, has lately re- 
turned from an exploration of Asia Minor, and eom- 
municated a portion of the results of his journey te the 
Paris “Société de e” at their last meeting. 
The sites of forty aneient Greek cities were visited and 
determined by M. Tremaux, and a rich harvest of an- 


“ifas vewatdcd Lis labors’ Many’ ofthe antint 
—has rewarded his labors. Many of 

Temains were found in surprising preservation. He 
particularly mentions the ancient city of Perga in 
Pamphylia, on the river Cestius, as almost in @ per- 
fect state, surrounded by ite original walls, strength- 
ened with towers, and internally by arched constrac- 
tions, formerly used as barracks by the soldiers of the 
garricon. The streets still open are lined on each 
side with the remains of porticoes, etc., of the build- 
ing that had bordered them—the ancient acropolis 
still dominating the city, and the public bulldings, 


haths, temples, palaces, stadium, etc., all atlording 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 13, 1862. 
— 
ImrorTANT CHANGES IN THE Anmy.—As we go to 
press the telegraph brings dispatches from Wash- 
‘Gngton, stating that Gen. McClellan has been 
relieved as Commander-in-Chief and limited to the 
command of the Department of the Potomac ; that 
Gen. Halleck has becn assigned to the Department 
of the Mississippi, west from Knoxville ; and that 
‘Gen. Fremont is put at the head of the Mountain 
Department, between the commands of the Potomac 
fnd the Mississippi. The following is the text of 
the President’s Order : 
Exxcurive Mansion, Washington, March 11, 1862. 
PRESIDENT’S WAR ORDER, NO. 3. 
« Mejor-Gen. McClellan having personally taken 
- the field at the head of the army of the Potomac 
until otherwise ordered, he is relieved from the 
command of the other military departments, he 
retaining command of the Department of the 
Potemac. 
, Ordered further, that the two Departments, now 
under the respective commands of Generals Halleck 
_fand Hunter, together with so much of that under 
Gen. Buell as lies west of a north and south line 
indefinitely drawn through Knoxville, Tenn., be 
_gonsolidated and designated the Department of the 
Miccissippi, and that until otherwise ordered, Maj.- 
Gen. Halleck have command of said Department. 
Orécred, also, that the country west of the Depart- 
ment of the Potomac, and east of the Department of 
the Mississippi, be a military department, to be : 
called the Mountain Department, and that the same 
be commanded by Major-General Fremont ; that all 
‘the commanders of Departments, after the receipt 
(of this order by them respectively, report-severally 
and directly to the Secretary of War, and that 
prompt, full, and frequent reports will be expected 
of ail and each of them. 








AsrauamM LINCOLN. 





Pouirican EncroacuMents oF Spnavery.—Our 
venerable friend, Hon. Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, 
gw member of Congress for above twenty years, and 
now Consul-General for the United States in Cana- 
da, is patriotically employing his leisure hours in 
preparing a volume on this subject, as a part of his 
contribution to the present wants of the country. 
There is no man living, since the death of John 
Quincy Adams, who so thoroughly understands the 
various bearings of this question, or is so well posted 
in the details of its history. The article on our 
first page this week is designed as a chapter of this 
‘work, and we hope the entire volume, as thoroughly 
prepared as this, may soon be ready for publication, 
#5 a guide to our new generation of statesmen in 
the existiag exigency of the republic. 





Dzatu in THE PuLpit.—Occasionally the news- 
papers report a death in the pulpit. The instances 
- fre always impressive. A man dying at a stroke, 
in the midst of his work, without a warning, in the 
wery act of preaching the Gospel, falling in the 
presence of the flock to whdém he ministers, has 
something in it even more sublime than the stroke 
which smote down the Earl of Chatham in the 
. House of Parliament or John Quincy Adams in the 
‘ House of Representatives. The English papers 
bring us an account of the death, in like manner, 
of Rev. Charles Cameron, vicar of Christ’s church, 
Long-lane, Trusley, Derbyshire. He had ascended 
. his pulpit on Sunday morning, and was reading the 
94th Psalm. At the last verse he wae attacked 
‘with paralysis, and in three minutes fell. He was 
carried down into the aisle, and instantly attended 
by a surgeon in the congregation. But the stroke 
‘was fatal. The scene is described as more solemn 
to those who witnessed it than any words can de- 
pict. Nor was it an undesirable death. If a 
ynan be ready, and if he be in the habit of looking 
at death cheerfully, a quick stroke ought to be wel- 
comed as a blessing. Above all,a minister of the 
Gospel can have no more beautiful ending of his 
jabors than to work actively till the last moment 
and then to die in the harness. “ Thou shalt not, 
be afraid for the terror by night ; nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day.” 





A Great Popvutar Meetinc.—Last week a great 
meeting was held at Cooper Institute—one of the 
greatest and most impressive ever gathered in New 
York—+to give expression to the popular enthusiasm 
for the freedom of the slaves. Men of all parties 
gat side by side upon the platform, trying who 
could cheer loudest at the most anti-slavery senti- 
ments. The resolutions declared that slavery and 
freedom could not peaceably coexist in this Repub- 
lic, and that therefore slavery must godown. The 
President of the United States was called upon to 
take measures for its extinction, and singularly 
enovgh, by a happy accident, Mr. Lincoln’s proc- 
Jamation was received by telegraph before the close 
of the meeting, and was read to the immense 
nudience. It is needless to say that it was greeted 
_ ‘with loud cheers. 
The addresses were by James A. Hamilton, (son 

ef Alexander Hamilton,) Rev. M. C. Conway of 
Cincinnati, and Carl Schurz, late minister to Spain. 
All the speakers were bold of speech, denouncing 
slavety as the cause of the rebellion. The argu- 
ment of Mr. Schurz had been carefully prepared in 
_ syriting, and was published in full in the nextday’s 
_ Tribune. It was thorough and searching, and was 
yegarded as a master-piece of logic and temperate 
eloquence. But, impressive as it was, the fine 
enthusiasm of three thousand persons was more 
impressive than any specch. 





Emptoyment ror Tae Unemp.oyep.-<A cor- 
respondent sends us a long article designed to 
@how the importance of having some measures 
‘faken to bring a multitude of unemployed people 

from the city where they have no work, to 
the country where labor is in great demand for 
farming and gardening. There have been many 
experiments tried for this purpose, but all have 
proved futile. There is no mortal capable of labor 
who does not know that there is work to be had in 
the country, and but few who cannot contrive to 
get into the country if they wish. But multitudes 
prefer the city life, with all its precariousness ; 
some from indolence, sensuality, or sometimes from 
social attachments that are not vicious in them-, 
selves. Ina free country these all must take their 
choice—with the consequences. And it is a fact 
that the viciesitudes and expenses of city life to 
the poor, great as they are, do not yet prove 
motives of sufficient power to keep multitudes from 
gathering here, only to share the same let. The 
** “wise ones Will take to the soil, which can now be 
- bought at reasonable rates. Our friend says: 

bs *s quarter rent-bill here would pur- 
onde teh canes at the West to put his children 
in comparatively independent circumstances with- 
in » few years. Whenever the war Closes, the 
tide of emigration to the United States will un- 
questionably surpass all former experience in that 

ct. The new comers will rush to the un- 
rairies for a foothold, and then lands 
y may be for a mere trifle, 
‘will rise in value quite beyond the ability of the 
corel re in and about the cities, to whom these 
est.” 
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A Sermon ro Finemen.—On Sunday evening last 
twenty-four fire companies of Brooklyn assembled 
fn the Academy of Muzic to listen to a sermon by 


thranged to its utmost capacity. The text was: | 
“ Be thou strong therefore, and show thyself a man.” | 
Three years ago, Mr. Heston addressed a similar, | 
meeting of the firemen of Philadelphia. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Presiwent Lincoxn has had the privilege pf per- 
forming one of the noblest deeds of a century. He 
recommends to Congress the passage of a resolution 
substantially as follows : . 

“ Resolved, That the United States ought to 
co-operate with any state which may adopt a grad- 
ual abolishment of slavery, giving to such state 
pecuniary aid to be used by such state in its discre- 
tion, to compensate for the inconveniences, public 
and private, produced by such change of system.” 
Considered simply as a stroke of home and foreign 
policy, this is masterly. But that is its least merit. 
It is a noble moral act. To inaugurate the policy 
of emancipation in the United States of America, is 
of itself a claim and title to an undying fame. 
Henceforth, President Lincoln's name will be asso- 
ciated with those of the Founders and Fathers of 
the Country and Constitution. 

No man can fully appreciate this act, by compar- 
ing it with the events which have been transpiring 
lately. This year has been a year of liberty. But 
let one imagine the introduction of such a resolu- 
tion into Congress during the administrations of 
Buchanan, of Pierce, of Fillmore, of Polk, Tyler, or 
Van Buren! Letone by this moral test measure the 
distance between 1850 and 1862! There is more 
than an ordinary century in these twelve years ! 
The South having committed its destinies to a 
civilization based upon ignorant and enforced brute 
labor, has goné through a natural evolution, and is 
brought by irresistible laws of nature to the deca- 
dence of slavery. The energy with which its 
spread has for years been sought ; the unscrupulous 
craft employed in securing for it the whole force of 
this Government; and the desperation that seized 
the leaders in the South upon the result of the 
election of 1860, will be understood hereafter as 
tokens of the breaking down of the system. South- 
ern politicians had a desperate game to play, and 
they have played it desperately. They sat in the 
door of a sepulcher; death was under them and 
behind them. Slavery brought ignorance, waste- 
fulness, blight. It ate the bottom out of the state 
that carried it. 

Upon the event of the last election there was but 
one of two courses. Either the South must go 
under politically, go through a crippled period, and 
expect power only in the future, and after a long 
period of transformation ; or she must by revolution 
and war attempt to maintain, by external force and 
despotic government, the influence of states that 
had lost normal and legitimate political and econ- 
omic standing. 

She chose the Jas, and has failed! 

Only the other alternative now remains to the 
South. Slavery is doomed. If legislation dees not 
lead to emancipation, it is not long befere the spirit 
of emancipation will compel legislation. Even if 
no help were given, there is the working out of 
great and vindictive natural laws within it that 
insure the destruction of slavery. In the very 
hour that Herod sat upon his throne, and all men 
for his royalty called him a god, he was smitten 
and consumed of worms. Death was already under 
his crown when he seemed most sovereign. In 
the hour of its apparent greatness, slavery is 
smitten through and through, and must die, worm- 
eaten. 

It is a monstrous infidelity to believe that a 
system which overturns every great principle of 
personal, political, and moral civil truth evolved 
from Christianity through two thousand years, can 
effectually resist Christianity, and lift itself up in 
undiminished strength in the midst of a world’s 
Christian civilization ! 

Death-marked before the rebellion, it will now 
have every prop knocked from it, and, for the first 
time in half a century, slavery will be obliged to 
bear its own burdens and weaknesses! Heretofore 
the Government of the United States has been the 
General Hospital of Slavery. It healed all its 
ailments and recuperated its wastes out of the 
health of the loyal and free states. That is ended. 
No more crutches, no more staves and bandages, no 
more stimulants or medicines. Slavery must lie in 
its own filth, and find remedies for its own diseases. 
Its bounds are fixed. It cannot travel for its health. 
No more new territory for rejuvenation. As a 
spider that has fed on the blood and juices of innu- 
merable insects, growing feeble, is itself caught en 
the web of some huger and more venomous spider) 
so slavery swings on the web of an ajl-devouring 
death. 

We emphasize this view, because, while we 
heartily approve and urge upon the people the 
policy of giving governmental aid to every state 
that will adopt the just policy of emancipation, we 
do not wish to see a desperate eagerness, as if this 
was the only chance ever to be rid of this evil. 
The shrewd politicians will count on the eagerness 
of the North. They will be sure to make for them- 
selves, if possible, a bargain that will keep to the 
South some degree of her political rule. It some- 
times happens that a keen manager makes more 
money in settling up his bankrupted estate than he 
had ever done in the conduct of honest normal 
business. The South isa practiced politician. She 
will settle up her bankruptcy in a splendid style, 
or else she has lost all her former political skill and 
shrewdness. 

Let not the North be over eager. The offer of 
the Government, should Congress adopt President 
Lincoln’s recommendation, will be most generous 
and magnanimous. Yet let it be made. But let 
the peeple understand that, whatever apparent 
reluctance there may seem to be in slave states, 
the moral advantage is on the side of freedom. 
Every year will develop in the North the wealth, 
strength, intelligence, and political power of liberty. 
Every year the leaking South will settle down 
lower and lower. If she refuses the succor that 
we offer, hoping for better terms, she must founder ! 
Let the people say, We are willing, as true breth- 
ren, to help you out of your difficulty! But, we 
will not permit any juggling, any unreasonable de- 
mands, any cunning artifices for new political 
power. Slavery is dying. It shall not give law to 
living liberty. No mortmain. The vast estate of 
this nation shall not be tied up by the dying will of 
its worst enemy ! 





Corron Cunrure in Grore1a.—aAs the coast of 
Georgia is now in our possession, and the whole 
state must soon be under Federal rule, it is inter- 
esting to know that the land is capable of great 
improvement under the culture of cotton. A Mr. 
David Dickson of Oglethorpe county has made 
himself rich, beginning with nothing, by a very 
simple method of rotation of crops, one year cotton 
and the next corn and other grain, added to the 
keeping of stock, and systematic manuring. He 
thus makes his poor pine lands, as they are gene- 


neighbor of his, writing to The Southern Culti- 
vator, says: 


“The time was whem be was late and early in the fields, 


of science, and explaining te his hands 
planting oo. principles co adh was Gone, Now they Work 





Rev. Newton Heston, pastor of the State-street 
Congregational church. The great building was 









roe y " “ 


his method on a plantation in Washington county, 
where he made in the single year 1859 « sufficient 
profit to clear the whole cost of the property, in- 


cluding negroes, horses, and land. He gives his 
force thus : 


Charity, a woman, (three young childrea,) gave birth to a y 


SHEED, Geek SION TNR 5 dn 00 < 00 co peatocgnneccce ctesen 0.5 
Jane, nine years old, first year out...............ccceeeeeeee 0.3 
Lucy Ann, eight years old, first year out. ..............008 +. 0.3 
Niecy, ten years old, but the smallest .............ceeeeeseee 03 


“| 


All told, my own force amounting to four full haméfs. I paid out 
not exceeding $450, including board for regular hwnds only, 
which — be equal to three full hands ; about one-ha’f of which 
were white. 


He states the crop at the value of $5,451, of 
which about $1,000 were in grain and meat, and 
the rest in cotton. He says: 


“The above result was made without any white man on the 
piace to direct, the cotton-picker Harris coming once a week to 
get his lessons from me, and the aid of a hired negro, Harry. 
Harris had no authority to whip. I did not visit the place the 
first time until June ; then not more than seven times afterwards.” 


The light which this throws upem improved 
husbandry at the South, the use of white labor 
with slaves, and the ability of slaves to’ carry on 
farming “without any white man on the place to 
direct,” is all very valuable at the present moment. 
The use of horse-power, the raising of-stock, and 
the consequent supply of manure for the land, and 
the successful results on the poor “ piney land” of 
Georgia, settles all questions as to the practicability 
of agricultural reform, if we catr@nty open the 
country to the light of discussion and The freedom 
of competition, and then give io the laborers them- 
selves the impulse of intelligence and hepe. 





TOKENS OF GOOD. 


No man can lock upon the state of religious feel- 
ing in the North, and the condition of the churches, 
without a profound impression of wondar and grat- 
itude. Revivals of religion are increasing in num- 
ber, and spreading from church to church through 
New England and in New York. One would have 
anticipated a very different history. 

Revivals have hitherto been wont to develop 
themselves in periods of rest and quiet in the 
churches. It has been thought that great and ab- 
sorbing excitements in the community are unfavor- 
able to that deep social religious emotion in the 
church which constitutes the human element in re- 
vivals. Men’s thoughts are drawn off from re- 
ligious truth. Their feelings are pre-engaged. 
The current of excited feeling in the se r 
world sweeps all side eddies and gurrents ddwn 
with it. Political campaigns, periods of high spec- 
ulative and fevered commercial activity, seasons 
of sickness and pestilence, have seldom been ac- 
companied with active and contagious social and 
religious feeling. But, in the midst of the most 
universally exciting war, the first thought of whose 
each morning is for news, while men literally are 
more anxious for tidings than for their food ; while 
business has been so far disturbed as to bring uni- 
versal anxiety and care, and every ‘Condition of so- 
ciety was singularly adapted to withdraw the soul 
from meditation, and bring men from the realization 
of invisible truth to the ministry of sight and touch, 
it has pleased God to awaken a deep, general, and 
growing religious feeling. It seems to contradict 
former experience, and the opinions formed upon it. 

It is true that Ged is not limited, that his power 
is not subject to such disturbing force as is our 
human nature, and that, if it pleaseth him, he can, 
by his supreme will, strike si a 
of tumult, and in the very storm uiet. ere 
is no restriction of Ommnipotéhces Yet, such 
has not hitherto been the method which it has 
pleased God to pursué. His sovereignty has never 
despised those natural laws and second causes 
which God himself ordained. He regards his 
own order and arrangement; and, even when ful- 
filling the decrees of His own mind, chooses to do so 
along the channel of natural laws and not aeross 
them. Nor is the present state of things an excep- 
tion. Upon closer inspection it will be found that 
there are causes at work which, upon a larger gen- 
eralization than we have been apt to make, should 
have led us to expect such results. 

1. The very greatness of this conflict has had a 
tendency to lift men’s thoughts above the ordin- 
ary and narrow circuits of common life. Instead 
of dwelling upon the petty details of daily life, and 
pursuing with eagerness the narrow and vulgar 
pleasures or passions,men have become used to 
looking at the interests of a whole nation. This 
war spreads itself upon a line a thousand miles 
long. It involves on either side the movements of 
embattled States. It brings out for public discus- 
sion the most profound questions of government. 
It reaches far down intd the future, and leads our 
thoughts away from the present. Its effect in one 
‘way may be materializing. and practical. But, in 
another way, the war and its questions powerfully 
lift men above sense into the atmosphere of reflec- 
tion. It is a sublime national education. It has 
done more to promote reading, discussion, and at- 
tainment of knowledge, in the great elements of 
national life and prosperity, than fifty prosperous 
years could have done. And though this does not 
amount to a moral result, it prepares the way for 
moral influences to exert their force; it lifts the 
average mind of the community into a higher 
sphere of thought and feeling. 

2. The departure of so many members from our 
churches,so many ministers as ghaplains, of so many 
from our Sabbath-schools, of so many sons and 
brothers and parents from Christian households, 
into scenes of temptation and r, have had an 
effect of stirring up the tenderer feelings of our 
nature, and of clothing the heart with sympathies 
most favorable for religious impressions. Every 
neighborhood has been active for somebody. We 
have worked with our hands in preparing raiment 
and food ; we have zealously provided books and 
papers and other means of moral influence in the 
camp; and all the while, hundreds of thousands 
have been praying without,ceasing for sons, or 
brothers, or friends. Prayer has risen like clouds 
before God. All these things not only open tife 
heart to tender feeling, but exercise it in the 
blessed task of laboring actively for the welfare of 
others, which is one of the most important human 
elements in a revival of religion. 

3. The very greatness of this war, and its con- 
tinuance so long, have taken from it the natureof an 
intense distracting excitement, and exchanged it 
into a deeper and more uniform interest. It has 
been too heavy for our hearts to bear. Our very 
impatience has driven tis to the Savior. Wearied 
and worn out we should have been long ago, had 
there been no overshadowing wings—no covert 
from the storm. And so these very events, whose 
first effect would be to draw our thoughts down- 
ward, by continuance, at length force them up 
toward God. There is a resting-place for the soul 
in God. There is great peace for all who know the 
secret of God. 

4. But, there has been another cause in operation, 
which ought to be gratefully considered. In the 
midst of a prosperity that was threatening the vary 
elements of virtue, and turning the great people 
into arrogance, self-will, and bad courage, God 
raised up and maintained questions of debate that 
must be settled upon moral grounds—upon grounds 
of Justice, Right, Humanity. 

No efforts of churches or parties to stave off this 
discussion have availed. God has compelled this 
nation to hear the rights of men discussed on 
moral grounds. = 

Imperfect as all such vast movements must be, 





rH “fi 667 bales of 
wash tronere thom twuive bats ss rhe hand, beste one benbred 
ep eee sul wheat ort Posented' cake thas 
Tans wore ence considered hes worth cultivating.” 

In a letter of his own, Mr. D. gives the results of 


and infinitely various in degrees of good, yet, it 
cannot be denied that they have amounted to an 
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extraordinary excitement and education of the 
Moral Sense of the common people ! 

The great campaign of 1856 illustrated this fact. 

The South wreaked upon Kansas the same malig- 
nant influences that now she has sought to put upon 
the whole nation. The battle was lost, but the 
victory was gained. We lost the President, but we 
gained the People and saved Kansas. 
_ But the moral training given during that great 
conflict to the popular mind was followed by the 
extraordinary Revivals of 1857, which must be ever 
memorable in the American church. 

And it is our rejoicing conviction that the same 
causes working now, in a more glorious sphere, will 
produce the same kind of results. We expect to see 
the churches of America visited with revivals of 
religion in @ manner without parallel. That 
which we now see is only the early sprouting of 
impatient spring. The whole summer is yet to 
come! 

Let no one despond then. Let ministers and 
churches expect great blessings. When God means 
great blessings he often sends beforehand a strange 
courage. Men find themselves waiting, and ex- 
pecting, and believing, long before there seems to 
be any assignable reason for it. It is a religious 
intuition. It would seem as if the soul caught the 
approaching influence of the on-coming God before 
the reason could perceive it. Is it not so now? 





THE INTERVENTION IN MEXICO. 


Tue mostsensible article we have yet seen on the 
subject of the Spanish-French-English intervention 
in Mexico, or, properly speaking, invasion of 
Mexico, is a leader in the Vienna Press of Feb- 
ruary 15. Even taking the declarations of the allies 
as true, namely, that they have gone to Mexico to 
extort the payment of certain old overdue debts, 
this, as is truly remarked by the Vienna Press, is, 
commercially speaking, a most absurd financial 
operation. It is the old process of throwing good 
money after bad; the ridiculous old folly of spend- 
ing a hundred dollars to win back one dollar. The 
expedition must inevitably cost a very round sum 
of money ; but to get money out of the Mexicans, 
unless in the way of frauds and fictitious claims, 
to be paid by somebody else, as in the case of Dr. 
Gardiner and his pretended mines, has ever been a 
most difticult operation. The Mexicans are great 
at borrowing; but the worst paymasters in the 
world. Everybody knows the upshot of our war 
against Mexico, made on the same ground of getting 
payment for debts due our citizens, and enforcing 
territorial claims which Mexico denied. And the 
result was that we paid all the claims of our 
citizens out of our own national pocket—among the 
rest, the Gardiner claim, and others equally well 
founded—and also paid Mexico a great sum of 
money beside. Moreover, we got Texas, which is 
this day rebelliously in arms against us. We got 
New Mexico—such a miserable barren tract; and 
Arizona, for which we paid an additional ten or 
twenty millions ; both so worthless «that the mili- 
tary officers stationed there to defend the inhabitants 
against the Indians, have recommended, on the pure 
score of economy, the buying out of the inhabitants 
at an appraisement, and abaiffloning the country. 
We got Utah, which is a harbor forthe Mormons. We 
got Colorado, a barren parallelogram of deserts and 
mountains with astring of questionable mines. We 
get Nevada, ditto: We got California, the most fer- 
tile portion of which is now, or lately was, under 
water, with terrible destruction of property, whose 
gold mines preduce less and less every year, swal- 
lower-up of life, money, morals, energy, an El 
Dorado whose people suffer the fate of Midas, 
gold abounding and everything else being lacking. 
All which territories, assuming that the acquisition 
of them was desirable, we might have had as 
we got Louisiana, as we got Florida, as we got 
Oregon, and as we may get, if we want them, Can- 
ada, Nova Scotia, Hudson’s Bay and the North Pole, 
British Columbia and Russian America, Bermuda, 
the Bahamas, Cuba and her sister islands of the 
Antilles, Great and Little, Caribee Islands, Wind- 
ward and Leeward, Mexico, Central America, and 
so on down te Cape Horn, all by quietly waiting till 
the pear ripens, and drops in spite of us into our 
hands. 

These speculations are ours. Return we now to 
the Vienna Press, which truly remarks that this 
expedition to Mexico is a pitiful, mean, sneaking 


, advantage taken of our intestine troubles to set at 


defiance the Monroe docrine, and to seek to build 
up a new European influence in America. But, 
as the Press shrewdly observes, these intestine 
troubles will not last long, and being over, will 
leave a million of trained soldiers, who possibly 
might have something to say upon the question of 
partition of Mexico. Mexico is a sick man, very 
sick, sick to extremity. So was Turkey, though in 
a somewhat different sense. The scheme pro- 
pounded by Russia, and entered into by France, 
England, and Sardinia, of coming in to attend the 
dying man’s death- bed, and in the character of priest, 
physician, lawyer, and nurse, dividing his goods 
ameng them, ended in the Crimean war, out of 
which nobody got anything but glory, debts, defi- 
ciencies, and inereased expenses and mutual hates 
and apprehensions, except Turkey, the sick man, 
whe now seems to beconvalescent. So in this new 
case, the invasion ef Mexico has been proposed by 
Spain, with views of her own, much, it may be sup- 
posed, like those of Russia upon Turkey, and 
France and England have engaged in it, as we may 
assume, on grounds similar to those which influ- 
enced them in their alliance against Russia, while 
the United States stand by neutral as Austria did 
on the former oceasion. There are great differences 
in the twe cases, but also great similar@ies, and the 
results in the one case may lead to some conjectures 
as to the probable or possible results of the other. 

As to his Imperial Royal Highness the Archduke 
Maximilian, Governor of Venetia, and head of the 
Ausirian navy, whose beautiful sea-side castle of 
Mira Mare—“ admire the sea ”"—with its beautiful 
gardens and grounds, serves quite as much for the 
recreation of the Triestinos as for the relaxation of 
the Duke,—he will hardly be the fool to exchange his 
present position for a mercenary throne in the halls of. 
Montezuma, upheld totteringly by French, English, 
and Spanish bayonets, with a million Yankee rifles 
and a thousand columbiads—to borrow the sneer- 
ing phraseology of The London Times—leveled at 
it. Nobody ever thought of such a thing except a 
few Mexican refugees, who are traversing Europe, 
as mad or even madder than our refugee slavehold- 
ing rebels, who have visited Vienna as Mason visits 
London and Slidell France, and—who is it ?}—Spain, 
putting into the European newspapers their ridicu- 
lous hopes, as if they were the fixed determinatién 
of the sovereignties of Europe. When will Amer- 
ican citizens—no, not that—when will Wall-street 
learn to estimate the follies of European newsmon- 
gers at their true value? 





Mrs. Brownine.—Our late contributor, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, left in manuscript at 
her death a number of completed poems which are 
to be issued in a volume simultaneously in London 
and New York. Her poems contributed to The 
Independent and The Cornhill Magazine will form 
part of the collection. The New York edition will 
contain a memorial of the author by Theodore Til- 
ton. It will be issued in blue and gold, in a fort- 
night, by James Miller, 522 Broadway. 





SometTuine Srrance sut Common.—There is one 
way by which a Southern man can always make 
“his mark :” that is, by not knowing how to write 
his name. In the Wise Legion at Roanoke Island, 

















out of 64 men ina company, only 7 could sign their 
names; and in a company of 58, only 5: that is, 
out of 122 men, 110 had to sign “his mark:” a 
proportion of 901 men to 1,000! And to think that 
this should have been called the Wise Legion! 
When the 7th Regiment of this city received its 
call to Washington, every man in the regiment, 
without a single exception, wrote his own name on 
the pay-roll. The dusky contrabands are not the 
only persons in the South who are waiting for 
school-books. 


THE REBELLION AND THE INDIAN 
TRIBES OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


Tue Kansas correspondent of The Daily Times 
has furnished a statement of the suffering condition 
of the Southwestern Indians, brought about by the 
machinations of Albert Pike of Arkansas, a rene- 
gade son of Newburyport, Mass., now an active 
leader of the rebellion. Of these tribes, the largest 





| is the @herokee, numbering 22,000 souls. This 


tribe has received from the United States an an- 
nuity of $43,500, and has 30 schools, with 1,500 
scholars. The Choctaws are 18,000, and are quite 
wealthy, with many slaves. -They spend $51,000 
a year on 45 schools, with 880 pupils, and the re- 
ligious societies expend abont $8,000 a year among 
them. The Creeks are 13,550 ; Chickasaws, 5,000; 
and Seminoles, 2,267. Total, 60,817. Pike and his 
associates labored most industriously, from early in 
March, to turn these unfortunate tribes against the 
hand that fed them. Council after council was 
held in vain. The old and the full-blood Indians 
refused to take part in the strife, or to do anything 
to change their relations to the United States, 
while the young men, and especially the half-breeds, 
were fierce for secession. In the meantime, the 
United States forts were abandoned by our troops 
under Major Emory and ’others, and at length the 
secessionists took up arms and attempted to dra- 
goon the tribes into rebellion, with the aid of 600 
Texan troops. Finally, the loyal people were 
driven from their farms and homes, and obliged to 
flee, with what little ahey could carry, over the 
border into Kansas, where they were found, a few 
weeks ago, in the greatest destitution and misery. 
Major-General Hunter, commanding in Kansas, 
sent Commissary Turner and Surgeon Campbell to 
visit and relieve the sufferers. Their report is 
fully indorsed by Gen. Hunter, in a letter to Mr. 
Dole, Commissioner of Indian Afiairs, dated at Fort 
Leavenworth, Feb. 6. He asks that immediate pro- 
vision be made of food, clothing, and shelter, for 
from six to ten thousand of these wretched people, 
the victims of the fraud and insolence of slave- 
holders and their imps. 

Dr. Campbell writes a minute and graphic letter 
in relation to these poor people. From this it 
appears that there are at the camp at Koe*s Fort 
3,168 Creeks, 43 slaves, 38 free negroes, members 
of the tribe ; 777 Seminoles, “136 Quapaws, 50 
Cherokees, 31 Chickasaws, and others, to the num- 
ber of 4,500. From the chiefs the doctor learned 
that a number greater than were here assembled 
were scattered over the country at distances vary- 
ing from 25 to 150 miles. The writer proceeds to 
say : 


“It is impossible for me to depict the wretchedness of their 
condition. Their only protection from the snew on which they 
lie is prairie grass, and from the wind and weather scraps and 
rags stretched upon switches; some of them had some personal 
clothing—most had but shreds and rags, which did not conceal 
their nakedness—and I saw seven, varying from three to fourteen 
or fifteen years’ of age, without one thread upon their bodies. 
. . . They are extremely destitute of cooking utensils, and axes or 
hatchets. Many can with difficulty get wood to make tires, either 
to warm themselves or to eook with, which, together with the 
want of cooking utensils. compels many of them to eat their pro- 
visions almost raw. They greatly need medical assistance ; many 
have their toes frozen off ; others have fect wounded by sharp icc, 
or branches of trees lying en the snow (but few have shoes or 
mocassins.) They suffer frem inflammatory diseases of the chest, 
throat, and eyes. Those who come in last get sick as s00n as they 
eat. Means should be taken at once to have the horses, which lie 
dead in every direction through the camp and on the ice of the 
river, removed and buried, lest the first few warm days breed a 
pestilence among them.”’ 


Mr. Dole, Col. Coffin, the Superintendent of 
these tribes, with their agents, are busily engaged 
in attending to the wants of these unfortunate peo- 
ple. Mr. Dole has concluded a contract with Mr. 
Carney of Leavenworth for blankets, shoes, all 
needed clothing, and provisions. There must, 
however, be much suffering before the needed sup- 
plies can all be obtained. Almost everything 
needed will have to bé hauled from Leavenworth 
to their encampment, at least 150 miles distant. 
All this cannot supersede a very great amount of 
suffering, all caused by the reckless machinations 


| of Albert Pike and his fellow-conspirators. 


The facility with which these tribes have fallen 
into the snares of the traitors, to their own utter 
ruin, is a sad commentary on the labors and 
reports of the various missionary societies and 
boards which have for fifty years been imparting 
to them the lessons of Christianity, but in their 
cowardly or corrupt unfaithfulness, have left them 
drenched in the crimes and woes of slavery, from 
which early and consistent instruction could have 
kept them free. 

This terrible explosion brings to light also the 
great blunder which our people have made with 
the Indians from the beginning, in constantly 
retaining the tribal state, as a part of every plan for 
Christianizing and improving the Indians. It is 
natural that chiefs and headmen should stick hard 
for the preservation of the tribal name and state, be- 
cause they thereby have their pre-eminence. All 
aristocracies do the same. But the people at large 
have no interest in it, and very little attachment to 
it—none at all, except what will give way with the 
decline of superstition, and the growth of a feeling 
of personal independence. If our fathers had set 
the example, from the days of John Eliot, of ignoring 
the tribes as such, and admitting every Indian man 
who wishes to adopt the industry and order of civ- 
ilized life to the rights of citizenship and the per- 
sonal ownership of land, the tribes which once 
eccupied our territery would have disappeared, but 
not more certaiply than they are doing by inevit- 
able fate under the other system. But instead of 
demoralized, and decaying, and vanishing, and 
useless tribes, we Should have had thousands and 
thousands of happy familics sprung from the orig- 
inal people of these shores. 





Mr. Spurceon anp THE Bisuor or Lonpon.—We 
have observed with pleasure a brief correspondence 
between Mr. Spurgeon and the Bishop of London. 
The Bishop, of his own good-will, addressed a note 
to Mr. Spurgeon, in which he said : 

“Indeed, when I think of the thousands of souls 
in the metropolis whom the efforts of all the minis- 
ters of religion among us fail to rouse, how can [ 
fail to thank God that those powerful means of 
influence which you possess are enlisted in Christ's 
cause?” 

Mr. Spurgeon prints this letter in The Rapésst 
Magazine, and adds : 

“ These are halcyon days, in which servants of 
Christ thus speak of one another. Lord, now send 
prosperity !” 

It cannot be denied that notwithstanding the 
innumerable criticisms on Mr. Spurgeon and his 
eccentricities of style, he is constantly increasing 
his usefulness and winning the sympathy and co- 
operation of good men. 





“Tue Earty Dawn.”—This is the name of a 
little newspaper which comes to us from Africa: 
printed at the mission station at Good Hope, in the 
Sherbro country. Its motto is, “To them which 
sat in the region and shadow of death light is 


case of a majority of Southern journals. For in- 
stance, The Early Dawn, prepared by negroes, is a 





much better looking sheet than The Norfolk Day- 












Book, prepared by those who look down upoa 
negroes as chattels. 

An ExpLanaTion—We have received the follow- 
ing note : 





CumBertanp, Md., Feb. 24, 1862. 
To tue Eprrors or Tue Inbepenpent : 

I notice in your paper of the 20th inst., under the 
head of “ Ministerial and Church Register,” the 
statement that “ Mr. Smith Curtis, a late graduate 
of Union Seminary, was ordained at Columbus, O,, 
Jan. 16, as chaplain of the 67th Ohio Regiment.” 

As a friend of your excellent paper, with many 
others in the regiment who are the same, we are 
surprised at the above statement, knowing nothing 
of any such event as having transpired, and of no 
such person as ever having been corinected with 
the regiment, and knowing that the regiment had 
its chaplain before the date referred to. Henve, 
not wishing to sail under any colors but the Stars 
and Stripes, I thought proper to call your attention 
to the mistake, knowing that it would be promptly 
corrected. Yours respectfully, 

. Rev. J. Cranes, 
Chaplain 67th Regiment 0. V., U. S. A. 


[Note.—We cannot explain the discrepancy of 
these statements. The first was published on what 
We supposed was proper authority. The second 
is undoubtedly true, and we have only to ask 
pardon of Rev. Mr. Crabbs for having s0 summarily 
dismissed him from the service in which he seems 
so heartily engaged, and also of the 67th Ohid'Regi- 
ment for an apparent attempt to furnish them with a 
chaplain when they are already so well supplied.— 
Eps. InDEPENDENT.] 





A Note rrom a Starvep Mimister.—We have 

received the following laconic epistie : 
_ “Tama young preacher of the Gospel out here 
in the swamps—salary, $180—don’t expect to get 
much more than half of that—want your ZInde- 
pendent—can't pay for it except in brains—(rather 
a poor quality too)—will you trade? If so, send 
along your paper to above address—if not, farewell, 
Independent, till the war is over and preachers get 
their pay.” 

Of course the man who writes like that knows 
the art of writing for a newspaper. He shall have 
The Independent, for The Independent wants him. 
Now let him send on the brains. 





Tue Lafayette-avenue Presbyterian church of 
Brooklyn (T. L. Cuyler, pastor) is to be dedicated 
on Sunday next, March 16, at 3 p.m. Dr. Asa D. 
Smith will preach in the afternoon, and Prof. 
Hitchcock in the evening. The building is very 
spacious, containing 302 pews, and accommodating 
from 1,800 to 2,000 people. In the interior it is 
modeled closely from Plymouth church. Its ex- 
terior is of Belleville freestone. 





Marcuine ALone.—Twenty-five thousand copies 
of this popular patriotic chorus have already been 
distributed, gratuitously, among our soldiers, and we 
are informed that Mr. Bradbury is now having ten 
thousand more printed for the same purpose. 
Copies for the soldiers are supplied to any author- 
ized person upon application to the author, at No. 
421 Broome street. It is also published as a song 
and chorus by Firth, Pond & Co., of this city. 

Dr. Wiut1am Apams of this city will preach be- 
fore the Young Men’s Association of his church on 
Sunday evening next. 





We beg our numerous correspondents to remem- 
ber that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 





me 
FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


ConTINENTAL Evrope, Feb. 17, 1862. 
To Tue Eprtrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

I believe I have, in one of my last letters, called 
your attention to the reaction in favor of the North 
which commenced dawning in England. Things 
have gone well since, and the tacking about is now 
complete. We were much surprised this week 
when the latest news from New York told us, 
under date of Feb. 1, of a great fall in American 
stocks, owing to an apprehension of European in- 
terference. Nobody thinks any more about it now- 
adays; the direction of the wind has entirely 
changed. Never was the necessity of a trans- 
Atlantic telegraph more manifest. When, after the 
lapse of one month, we receive news from America, 
it does not answer at all to our anticipations. 

In England, particularly, was the change a great 
one; and as she was the one that drove European 
opinions, a general quiet has been the consequence. 
They write to the French papers that the change is 
so great that England does not appear like the same 
country. Public opinion is like those opera deco- 
rations, where a fresh landscape instantly suc- 
ceeds a horrid cavern. Neutrality is recommended 
to-day as the true policy of England, at least until 
further notice. What do I say? They boast of 
having always practiced it in the most exemplary 
manner. Anathemas in regard to the destruction 
of Charleston harbor are decidedly out of fashion. 
They are getting familiar with the idea of the 
blockade as an evil thas is after all only temporary. 
They begin to be aware that the painful circum- 
stances of the Lancashire people can in reality be 
traced to other causes than the embargo put on 
cotton by the war; and the question of the right of 
search is laid aside. One month ago England 
affected to assume your fine position, and to make 
herself against you the protector of the freedom of 
the seas ; now she returns to her old ideas; and if 
the project of a congress for settling the rights of 
neutrals succeeds, it will not certainly be owing to 
her favorable intervention. 

_ Undoubtedly, your English correspondents have. 
given you a detailed account of that change in all 
its particulars. [I cannot, however, resist the 
pleasure to quote a few characteristic words. We 
have first this declaration of Lord Palmerston him- 
self: “From that position of strict neutrality, it is. 
our intention not to depart.” In his turn, Lord 
John Russell insists upon the necessity of an 
unimpaired neutrality ; and he calls America “ that 
mighty Union, in which liberty had for eighty years 
been established.” Even Lord Derby says: “ We 
have most interest in‘remaining neutral.” 

I must not omit to notice the feeling of triumph 
and the sareastic air with which the French, ever 
taxed with fickleness, witness a change so sudden 
in their neighbors, and look for causes not honora- 
ble to England. They say that, failing of benefit. 
expected in ill-treating the North, she now puts on 
the pretext of impartial and disinterested conduct ; 
but she is too late ; th®’ whole world to-day con- 
demns the manner in which England has practiced 
the neutrality she now professes. She first, with 
France, commenced by a great iniquity, deotaring 
neutrality between the United States Government 


and the rebels. What would they have said if. 


you had declared yourselves neutral in a case of 
revolt on the part of Ireland or the Vendee? Be- 
sides, that neutrality of England was never sincere. 
Her entire moral half was for the South. People 
even begin to say in our countries that the ls” 
never would have launched themselves into that in- 
sane undertaking had they not been assured of the 
concurrence of "England. 

Be thatas it may, a change has now taken 
an external one at least. The explanation is to be 
given. According to the correspondents of the 
French papers, the fear of Ireland would have | 
much to do with it. The wateh-word is as followa: — 
It is Oe eS Government | 
do not unn offend thelrish priests. They 
have understood 


ing niet ie wits ps og be given tos 

country W requires 80 muc management. j 

Then they flattered themselves that in case of a 
conflict with North America, France would side 

with England. The attitude of se opinion “on | 
ed that expecta- 
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ers have cotton in abundance, they would take 
good care not to manufacture. Lord Derby him- 
self acknowledged this, in the Chamber of Lords. If 
we believe him, the stoppage of the cotton business 
could not have oce in @ more convenient time 
for the interest of the manufacturers. Had not 
cotton been scarce, a cessation of the producing 


‘activity would have been unavoidable, because all 


the markets are overstocked. Finally, in propor- 
tion as the Trent affair is being forgotten, 
England forsakes quietly the cause of the freedom 
of the seas she had advocated for the occasion, 
and goes back to her ancient maxims. On that 
point again has Lord Derby made himself the o 

of Old England’s sentiments. He spoke against 
what he called the sacrifices consented to in the 
treaty of Paris by Lord Clarendon in 1856 ; he op- 
posed the principle that the property of an enemy 
cannot be seized on board neutral ships; he went 
even so far as to say that the arrangement of 1856 
was not binding for the English nation, because it 
had rot been ratified by the sovereigns; that it has 
not the obligatory character nor the value of a 
treaty ; that it did not even deserve the title of an 
agreement. At least, some days ago, at the Whit- 
tington Club, a notable man, though less important 
than Lord Derby, Mr. Urquhart, denounced the 
relinquishment of the right of search as a criminal 
alienation of the rights of England on the seas. 
According to Mr. Urquhart, England could not 
abandon that right without degradation, without 
disarming herself, without delivering herself hand- 
‘euffed and prostrate to the mercy of France. Such 
is the marvelous change accomplished within six 
Ww - You may weil imagine that nobody fails 
to plain such a strange tacking-about according to 
his fashion. Here are the reflections of the Temps: 

“Tt is not that the English character 
from that. The reason of dese adden p hears to be fous ia 
the deep disdain that country professes for everything resem- 
bling an abstraction, a principle, a mere idea. A fact is the law 
inEngiand, The interest of the present is the supreme rule, 
y Paden oy and interest follows ate yertations 
discard: entirely atv opinion of the morrow 

On that occasion, the same paper remarks that 

uis Napoleon was the object of the most con- 
tradictory judgments in Great Britain, sometimes 
uttered in the same fortnight: the object of a bound- 
less admiration and the butt of unrestrained abuse. 
The T'emps closes by saying: “Serve England, 
you are a great man; fight her, I dare not say 
what you are.” 

Those are some of the reasons given among us 
for the change in your favor that has taken place 
in England. But there is yet a still more decisive 
fact: the greatest part of the credit belongs to 
your victorious army in Kentucky. Here again, 
faithful to their theory, our neighbors bow to the 
accomplished fact. ‘“ Elsewhere,” says again the 
London correspondent of the J'emps,— 

“Elsewhere; victory is a means to be right in fact ; here, it 1s 
the way for being right in equity. You cannot imagine how 
much, in the English opinion, the Federals had been guilty for 
allowing themselves to be beaten at Bull Run; and to what ex- 
tent were the Confederates also guilty for allowing themselves to 
be beaten in Kentucky. It remains, therefore, for the Americans 


ofthe North to prove that they are the strongest. One more 
victory, one more accomplished fuct, and they will not be far 


‘ftom acknowledging the justice, so well demonstrated, of your 
cause,” 


Your European friends are in great hope that, be- 
fore fall, your army will have furnished the world 
with several like decisive arguments. 

In the mean while, French public opinion, having 
no more to mind your adversaries in England, 
shows itself every day more in your favor. Thus 
has at last the Journal du Havre risen against the 
achievements of the pirates of the South, the 
Sumter and the Nashville. A good proof that that 
paper was in reality the organ of public opinion, is 
that the Dédats, in turn, is eager to protest against 
the barbarous proceedings of the pirates : 


“They may say what they please,” observes the Debats, “‘ never 
will the — of the civilized world admit that privateers can 
be assimilated to regular men-of-war. In exercising a right of 


- War, the pavy of a state does not use it with a view to lucre and 


gain. The honor of the flag it represents is a guarantee that it 
will not give up itself to any excess, to any act of useless rigor. 
Besides, it is bound to respect certain rules of international law ; 
it brings its prizes into port, and has them condemned before a 
competent court. The privateer, on the contrary, plunders and 
burns on the open sea, to divide the spoils of its victims among 
the crew, composed of the scum of the maritime populations from 
every country. How can we be certain, as the Journal du Havre 
says, that a Southern privateer has not boarded a French ship in 
the middle of the ocean, and has not burned her, after having 
slaughtered all that were on board, in order to destroy all traces 
of its crime ¢” 


In reference to that the Désats blamed Lord 
Russell for not having accepted the demand of Mr. 
Seward, when he wished, last sufmmer, to sign, in 
the name of America, the declaration of 1856. 
They cannot, says that paper, impute te your coun- 
try now as a crime the refusal to sign when the 
treaty of Paris was made, because the American 
Administration of that time was elected by the 
South, and composed mostly of the men who are 
now heading the secession. 

Another circumstance has afforded public opinion 
the opportunity to prove itself in your favor—the 
expedition of France, England, and Spain against 
Mexico. At first, people saw in that affair only a 
desire on the part of the allies to take advantage of 
your present troubles, in order to give themselves 


the gratification of violating the Monroe doctrine at | 


a time when you are not in a position to enforce it. 
But a certain rumor soon spread all over Europe, 
portending that the »xpedition was but the begin- 
ning of the execution of a grand general plan. 
Whilst following his project to call around him the 
Latin races, Louis Napoleon lays a snare for Aus- 
tria. It is clear that if she commits the mistake to 
accept ithe Mexican crown, she will no longer be 
able to refuse yielding Venetia. Furthermore, we 
hear of the intention to revolutionize South Amer- 
ica, and to divide her between the disposable Eu- 
ropean princes. Peru suspected it, and was the 
first to offer her services to Mexico. Thereupon 
people in Europe began to open their eyes, and 
every one deplored that the United States are not 
so situated as to command respect for the liberty of 
the South American Republics. At last, aware 
whither they mean to lead her, England grows 
more reserved, and feels disinclined to proceed any 
further. It is hoped that France, remaining almost 
alone, and meeting with difficulties she had not 
expected, will be obliged to give up her design. 
But it is specially toward you that the liberal 
world is looking. Let rebellion be crushed, and 
Europo will learn again how to respect the Mon- 
roe doctrine. 

Shall we be long in expectation of a decisive 
victory? That is a question we hear asked all 
around us. For Europe suffers as much as you do 
from your intestine discord. They have been 
obliged to make collections for the workmen of 
Lyous and St. Etienne; misery is likewise very 
great in Paris. 

Mor-meme. 


A CONTRABAND SCHOOL. 


Lawrence, Kansas, Feb. 18, 1862. 
To THe Eprrors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

It may not be uninteresting to your readers to 
have some account of our “contraband” school. 
“CGontrabands” have been coming in here for 
several months. Nearly three months ago an even- 
ing-school was established for them. It commenced 
‘with four scholars, but soon increased to over one 
hundred. Many of these are grown persons, but 
many also are children, and there are many other 
children who cannot attend evening. If we could 
have a day-school, there would be fifty regular 
scholars. .The school is held in the court-house, 
and has to contend with many inconveniences. 
They have no desks, and have to write with a 
pencil on their knees. They are learning very fast. 
Some who began with the alphabet now read quite 
fluently. 

They feel very much the need of a building, and 
are determined to have one. They are beginning 
themselves. Their method of raising money is 
novel but suggestive. Three are giving ten cents a 
day ; seventeen are paying five cents a day ; four- 
teen are paying five and ten cents a week. Last 
evening a woman came forward and said she had 
signed fifteen cents a week. She said “she be- 
lieved the Lord Jesus would give them the school- 
house.” As she was going to Leavenworth, she 
said she would pay her sixty cents now, and would 





continue to till the house was built. ‘ 
Two b came into the school last night. 


They had just escaped from slavery. They were 
about the size of buys fourteen and fifteen 


old ; but they were eighteen and nineteen. Hard 
‘work and harder had dwarfed them. They 


show in their looks, in their twisted forms, and in 
® constant shaking of the head, what slavery has 
a ae 1 been surprised at the d fh 
¢ have all been ised at the degree of hon- 
esty and industry exhibited by these people. Com- 
ing from bondage, as they did, with no idea of self- 
and no means of s we expected 
much trouble from them this winter. We e 
many would be thrown upon our charity, and 
many others would contract habits of pilfering. 
But though work has been scarce the winter, 
not one has applied for charity, and I believe not 


one has been found guilty of theft. The ind 
their own business, and trouble nobody. toad 
One person has aided them at times by small 
loans. He has loaned to twenty-six different per- 
sons, in sums of from fifty cents to two dollars. Not 
one of these has failed to pay at the time set. 
_ They have religious service every Sabbath morn- 
ing and evening, and a Sabbath-school. At the 


evening service 150 are often present. They are 

very attentive to the Word, many of them are 

earnest Christians. R. C. 
———— —_—_—____| 


General Delws. 


—Our readers will find the War News on our 
Eighth Page. 





CONGRESS. 


Tue Congressional proceedings of the week have 
not been marked by many salient features; the only 
occurrence of great importance being the transmission 
to the House, on the 6th, of President Lincoln’s very 
remarkable message, recommending the passage of 
some resolution similar to the following : 

Resolved, That the United States ought to co-operate with any 
State which may adopt a gradual abolishment of slavery, giving 
to such state pecuniary aid, to be used by such state in its dis- 
cretion to compensate for the inconveniences, public and private, 
produced by such change of system. 

This resolution, in so many words, was moved on 
the 10th in the Senate by Mr. Wilson, and in the 
House by Mr. Conkling. In the former it was laid 
over under the rule. In the latter, Mr. Conkling 
failed to carry the previous question on it, 59 to 67, 
although the vete ta suspend the rules to admit it to 
be offered was 86 to 35; and the remarks of the 
border-state men, and Northern “ conservatives” and 
impracticables indicated an intention to debate it, as 
they may very properly do. Indeed, a debate on the 
motion aid follow next day, in which it was opposed 
by Wickliffe of Ky., Biddle of Pa., Crittenden of Ky., 
who said that the border-state men had consulted on 
the motion, and wanted it postponed; and was de- 
fended by Messrs. Diven and Olin of N. Y., Fisher of 
Del., and others, Mr. Conkling now moved the pre- 
vious question again, carried it, and the House 
adopted the resolution by 88 to 31. 

—tThe slavery question also made its appearance in 
the shape of the bill enacting a new article of war, 
forbidding officers and soldiers from surrendering fugi- 
tive slaves, which was passed in the Senate on the 
10th,'by 29 to 9, after three insidious amendments, 
offered by Messrs. Davis and Saulsbury, had been 
voted down by four or five to one. 

—And the usual series of petitions for emancipa- 
tion was offered. 

—Some: legislation of some importance was had 
about the war. The bill to encourage enlistment came 
up in the Senate on the 10th, was amended by add- 
ing to it the cavalry reorganization bill, the number 
of regiments in this last made 30 instead of 40, 
Wilson showing that the bill would save $2,900,000 a 
year, instead of increasing expense, as some of the 
newspapers have charged; and the bill then passed 
the Senate, omitting a provision for bounties on vol- 
unteers joining the regular army. 

—There was a long debate on the sutler question in 
the House on the 10th. It ended by the adoption of 
a bill requiring sutlers to post up a list of their stock 
and prices, forbidding them to farm out their office, 
or to sell to a soldier more than to the value of a 
fourth of his,pay. 

—@n the dth, Senator Morrill made a strong speech 
in favor of the confiscation bill ; and on the 10th, Mr. 
Browning opposed it quite as earnestly. 

—Mr. Wilsen offered in the Senate on the 10th a 
resolution for an inquiry into the naval contest at 
Newport News, and charged the Government with 
being responsible for the disasters of that occasion. 
—The pay of all army chaplains is to be $1,200. 
—Resolutions of thanks were passed, to Commo- 
dores Goldsboro and Foote and their commands. 

—Ketrenclhment and investigation have fared ill ; 
a bill being intreduced into the Senate on the 5th to 
discontinue all pensions to children and widows of 
Revolutionary officers, unless the most perfect proof 
should be furnished of their claims. While this nota- 
ble economy was introduced, the Senate voted that 
its mileage should be 20 cents a mile instead of 10 
cents. A pitiful business. And in committee of the 
whole on the franking question, Perry, Davis, and 
Biddle ridiculously made speeches of no importance 
on slavery, and, Mr. Kelly caused to be read a long 
letter of Alexander Cummings, defending himself 
from charges of embezzlement. 

—Variows fnéasures came up relating to home 
affairs of organization, etc.; petitions for a bankrupt 
law, a bill to regulate the pay of the navy department, 
Mr. Sherman telling the Senate however to cut down 
their own pay first ; a bill to oblige steam-boats, etc., 
to carry mails at proper rates; a bill to codify the 
laws of the District of Columbia; a bill for seven 
great public institutions to supply or keep arms and 
military stores, and another to establish navy-yards 
and depots on the lakes. 

—No foreign business came up, except the bill to 
pay over to Hanover our share of the cost of abol- 
ishing the “Stade dues” on the Elbe, which passed 
the house on the 5th aud the Senate on the 10th. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—aAll parties, persons, and papers are all but 
unanimous in hearty approval of President Lincoln's 
message recommending Congress to offer compensa- 
tion to any states which shall adopt a plan of eman- 
cipation. The message is far the most important 
public document which has been issued in this 
country since the Constitution. Not that it embodies 
a vast plan; for it only recommends a very modest 
beginning ; nor that it is a specimen of fine writing; 
for it is marked by all the curious homeliness of Mr. 
Lincoln's own style. The vast importance of this 
paper is in its significance as marking anepoch. On 
Wednesday, March 6, 1862, the moral weight of the 
United States as a government was openly trans- 
ferred from the side of slavery to that of freedom, 
never to be replaced. The step was timed with 
singularly accurate judgment, and the recommenda- 
tion framed with very shrewd skill. It suggests a 
measure that interferes with no rights, frees our 
Government from its unendurable false position before 
the Christian world, and places it in a true one, 
avoids all appearance of regarding any menace or 
advice from foreign nations, does not wear the look 
either of ah attempt to stir up insurrection in terri- 
tory otherwise out of our reach, or of an insulting 
pretense of asking What it is meant shall be taken by 
force. Both in form and in substance, it seems 
totally impregnable to objection, except by those two 
hopeless classes of people, the defenders of slavery 
as a good thing in itself on principle, and the advo- 
cates of the utter destruction of the Constitution for 
the sake of instant emancipation. 

—It is reported that Congress has been influenced 
in taxing newspapers by a desire to punish the 
papers for trying to have the franking and mileage 
swindles abolished. 

—There is a report, which all patriotic Americans 
will hope is true, that Mr, Seward is preparing to 
assert in a state paper the determination of this 
country to resist and prevent the establishment of 
any monarchy on this continent. The country will 
be with him in that. 

—Secretary Cameron, the other day, told his fellow- 
stockholders in the Northern Central Pa. R. R, ap- 
parently without feeling very badly about it, that he 
saw in the War the source of a very great harvest to 
the company. Corporations have no souls. But 
Cameron must be a “corporation sole,” must he not ? 

—It is said that the emigration to Hayti is injuring 
the jottery policy men, who are putting out flaming 
circulars to make the colored people believe the emigra 
tion scheme a delusion and a snare. The money flung 
away in policy gambling by colored people is said to 
amount to $350,000 a year in New York and Phila- 
delphia alone, of which the lottery men clear about 
$220,000. Worth lying for, they think. 

—The waste and the sulphuric acid used in refining 
earth-oil are defiling the rivers of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, destroying the fish, and preparing, it is feared, 
much sickness for the inhabitants. - 

—Repor'!s begin once more to appear of the exist- 
ence of a vast secret order, the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, intended to aid the South and the old Demo- 
cratic party. If there issuch a thing it will be known. 
No large body of the kind can be kept out of sight in 
this inquisitive country. . 

—Only two objections have arisen te a belief in 
the story that Gen. McClellan superintended by tele- 
graph the fighting at Fort Donelson during Sunday, 
Feb. 16: viz., 1, that there was no fighting there that 
day, and, 2, that the nearest telegraph station is 150 
miles away. 

—It is queried whether Mr. Walter Sa Landor 
writes the “ Imaginary Conversations” in Con- 
tinental Magazine within President Lincoln’s cabinet. 

—The is Democratic Constitutional Conven- 
‘tion on the 5th adopted for their new constitution a 
clause forbidding negroes and mulattees from re- 
moving into the state, and from voting ; and requires 
the leg re to make the necessary laws to enforce 
these villainous meannesses. 

—Some eevee influence continues to prevent 





the com of the Stevens Battery, a vessel 
To have al the god oer, 
with much mere power speed. Careful 
e ts have demonstrated its value ; 


t has already invested $750,000 on it. 





FOREIGN. 
Tax news from Europe is to Feb. 27, and is without 


—The building for the English “ Great Exhibition ” 
was nominally delivered over by the contractors, Feb. 
12, but is not yet really finished. There is a con- 
tract with some victuallers to furnish “cheap and 


‘sufficient dinners” in the building; the price 94, 


about 18 cents, to include beer. It has since been 
changed to 8d., without beer. In preparation for this 
eating department have been ordered 124,000 pieces 
of glass and crockery, including 50,000 wine-glasses, 
10,000 coffee-cups, ete. 

—Princess Alice of England is to marry Prince 
Louis of Hesse. These imprudent young persons 
will set up housekeeping on the starvation income of 
but $50,500 a year, which they may however perhaps 
eke out by earning something. 

—Glass, Elliot & Co., the telegraphic cable makers, 
have offered to undertake to risk a large sum ina 
new attempt to lay an “ Atlantic cable.” 

—It is reported that Mason and Stidell have made 
still another offer to the English and French Govern- 
ments—viz., that the Confederates, if recognized, 
would prohibit the African slave-trade, permit manu-. 
mission, and guarantee the freedom at twenty-one of 
all slaves born hereafter. There seem to be three 
chief reasons why these luckless Commissioners can’t 
sell their offered advantages. 1. They haven't got 
them. 2 They will shortly be had without them. 
8. They would not furnish the goods. 

—There have been great and destructive floods in 
Holland, on the Elbe, in Bohemia, and on the Danube. 
The last river flooded out 80,000 people in Vienna. 

—The Italian Freemasons have introdaced regula- 
tions admitting wemen.. The female section has 
“ sisters,” “venerables,” and “grand mistresses.” 
Whether the masonic secrets are revealed-to the 
“ female brethren,” is not stated. 

—It is said that the Pope’s Government is destroy- 
ing a great mass ef secret documents. Imagine the 
interesting materials which will be lost ;—and con- 
sider what such a transaction indicates. Careful 
old ladies clean up before moving. 

—It is reported that Capt. Semmes of the Sumter 
has been arrested by the Moorish authorities at Tan- 
giers, who are not so much interested in straining 
international law in favor of pirates as the civilized 
European powers. The American consul at Gibraltar 
and Capt. Craven of the Tuscarora are supposed to 
have at least acquiesced in the act. 

—There is a tea-pot insurrection in Greece, now 

confined within the fortress of Nauplia or Napoli di 
Romania, on the east coast of the Morea. The very 
last news was. that the garrison of Tripolitza had 
also risen, and the matter looked a little serious. 
- —A letter from Beirut, in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
says that a water-spout lately burst over Mecca dur- 
ing a furious tempest of rain and wind. The flood 
lasted three days, beating down 300 houses, drowning 
many persons, and damaged the mosque containing 
the celebrated Kaaba or sepulcher of Mohammed, 
destroying or carrying off a large part of the sacred 
library there, and many articles of gold and jewelry. 
The damage at the mosque is reckoned at over 
$100,000. 

—tThe Australian colonies of England, founded 70 
years since, have a population of 1,250,000, an export 
trade of $100,000,000 a year, and an import trade of 
125,000,000. ' 

—tThe French have made quite extensive conquests 
in Cochin-China, where they seem to intend a large 
and permanent establishment. 

—The Grand Trunk Railroad in Canada has cost 
over seventy-five millions of dollars, of which over 
seventeen millions represent the present deficit. The 
company is trying to induce the Province to furnish 
this little amount. It is charged that the whole en- 
terprise has been from the beginning accompanied 
with enormous frauds and corruptions. 

—The new gold district of Cariboo is in British 
Columbia, about 500 miles northeast from the mouth 
of Frazer River. It is about 30 miles by 50, and 
the gold said to be in large lumps and very plenty. 
Labor is said to command $8 a day and board, and the 
cheapest kind of food is flour, at thirty-eight cents a 
pound. Washing cost #6 a dozen. 

—It is said that the allies against Mexico have been 
graveled by discovering one Sefior Chimalpopocam, a 
professor of graromar at the Indian College in Mexico, 
a very respectable and quict person of a strong brown 
complexion, who is the true heir of Montezuina, and 
by divine right Emperor of Mexico. 

— President Juarez has agreed to send a plenjpoten- 
tiary to meet the allied embassadors at a, to 
negotiate, and to permit the allied troops while. 
to occupy positions in the upper country.” This 
agreement, after Juarez had at first demanded that 
the allics should embark all their troops again before 
treating, looks as if the coercive process was com- 
mencing by the invaders. 

—Mr. Yancey sailed from Havana in the rebe) 
schooner Smith Townsend, of 69 tuns, on the 27th of 
Feb., for some rebel port. He had cut short his long 
light hair, and otherwise disguised himself. 

—Fighting still continues in Venezuela. Mosquera 
seems just now to have the advantage; but it makes 
little difference. 4 

—There seemed lately to be a prospect of a war by 
Peru against Ecuador and Bolivia; but as Castilla, 
President of Peru, cannot sell guano enough to raise 
and pay an army, he has to be peaceable. Gen. San 

toman has been legally elected to succeed Castilla, 
but they are discussing the question who shall be 
next President all the same. 

—Chili is reported quite prosperous ; in good order, 
money plenty, trade active, and the government 
popular. A railroad is being built from Valparaiso 
to Santiago, about sixty miles. 


ain a 
NOTICES. 

Tne ANNUAL SApeatn-Scnoot, Mrsstonary MEETING for the 
American Sunday-School Union, will be held @abbath evening, 
the 16th inst., in the Fifth-avenue Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Nineteenth street, at 744 o’clock. Rev. Hugh Smith Carpenter of 
Brooklyn, and John McCullagh, Esq., of Kentucky. will make 
addresses. 














Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the Congregational Association of New 
York and Brooklyn will be held at the Church of the Pilgrims, 
cor. of-Iienry and Remsen streets, Brooklyn, on Wednesday, 
April 2, at 10 o’clock a.m. HENRY BELDEN, Registrar. 


Tue Fourtn SERMON in course before the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion of the Fourteenth-street Presbyterian church, will be de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. Adams next Sunday evening, March 16, at 
half-past seven. 











MARRIED. 
ALEXANDER—SnEpP—In Chenango Forks, by Rey. Samuel 
Johnson, Mr. Levi W. Alexander to Miss Jennette H. Shedd, both 
of the town of Chenango. t 
LINSLEY—ANDREWs—At Cicero, N, Y¥., March 3, 1862, by Rev. 
W. J. Erdman of Fayetteville, Rey. Joel Linsley of Manlius to 
Miss Clara Andrews of Cicero. 


DIED. 


— 2. 





aged 10 years, youngest daughter of Rev. James D. and M. EB. 
Moore. , 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 





the Indian and Crimean Campaigns, the only medicines 
which proved themselves able to cure the worst cases of Dysentery, 
Scurvy, and Fever, were HOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTME) is 
Therefore let every Volunteer sec that he is supplied with them. 
Only 25 cents per Pot or Box. 


(GUARDIAN LIFE INS. €O. OF N. Y. 
Has removed to the 
CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO.’S BUILDING, 
No. 102 Broapway. 








C OAL! 
$4 40 
Per Tun—2,000 Ibs, 
Well screened, and delivered promptly. 
No. 195 West Eleventh street, and 151 Eighth avenue. 


A. HEARTT, 
[ADIES’ FRENCH SHOES, BALMORAL 


Boots, and every description of Fashionable Shoes and 
Gaiters for Ladies and Children’ at "8, 


ldren, at reduced at 8 
No, 858 Broadway, near Fourteen’ th st. 900 oe 


Fork SALE. 


A STEEL COMPOSITION BELL, 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 











Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 
Address J. M. D., this Office, 
Cu RTAINS CORNICES, 
LA RTAINS, 


rices, The balance left consists 

ES Eee ae ae fee. Se to $25 
A ion Curtains, from...........0....seeeees «sees 3to Il 
Embroidered Muslin Curtains, from........ ocesevessees 








SEWING-MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE 
No. 405 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





What secret power keeps so valuable a weapon 


who use this elass of will find the new LOCK- 
STITCH Machines @ & great advance 
upon all LOCK H Machines heretefore in use. 


Moore—In Clinton, Ct, Feb. 11, of diphtheria, Jennie D. B., | 


Facts FOR SOLDIERS.—THROUGHOUT } 





L, D. OLMSTED) 
LOAN AND ©OLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten cent. interest, amply secured 
mortgage on property in Chicago. “ 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 

ADJUSTED AND SEGURED. — 


References to correspondents at different points Rast will be 
with 
Stroulare, giving details of business to any one 


POULTRY AND FARM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold on Commission. Full directions how to pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. Consignments solicited. 
ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT S¥., NEW YORK. 
Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist. 
" R. 8. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


ie IS NOT A DYE. 
TO THE BALD AND GRAY. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING far excel all other preparations 
for restoring Hair, strengthening when weak, preventing falling 
or turning gray, and when gray restoring its natural color 
without the use ofa dye. The rich glossy appearance imparted is 
truly wonderful. Will not soil or stain the finest linen. The fact 
that the¥ mever fail has astonished thoasands. No lady’s toilet is 
complete without the Hair Dressing. It cleanses ¢he Hair and im- 
parts to it a most Gelightful fragrance, and is sulted to both young 
and old, 








CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 

Rev. €. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am, Bible Union, N, ¥.—“I 
very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous other 
friends, 6 Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
commas, The latter I have found superior to anything I have ever 
used, 





Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Mass., says: “‘I have used Mrs, S. 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum for several 
months past, with great effect and entire satisfaction. I am now 
neither bald nor gray ; my hair was dry and brittle, but has re- 
gained the softness of its earlier ycars.”’ 





Rev. J. WEST, No. 6 Washington place, Pacific street, Brook- 
lyn, Lek, Says in a letter: ‘I am happy to bear my testimony to 
the value and efficacy of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer 
and Worid’s Hair Dressing, in the most liberal sense. They have 
restored my hair where it was bald, and where gray to its original 
color.” 

DEPOT: No, 188 GREENWICH STREET, N. Y. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


A GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 

Brigade, Arlington House, says: “The measles have left 
our men with very severe coughs, so that many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, from one end of the camp to the other, one hears a continu- 
ous coughing. A number have been recently using the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have been apparently cured b 
it ina few days. Mixed—a large spoonful of the Pain-Killer with 
about half a cupful of molasses, it makes the best cough-syrup I 
ever used. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rienee of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


ft is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 
keep in any climate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 


Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


H's HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN. 


The best in use for Color, Durability, etc. Warranted. Depot, 
No, 1 Barelay st., N. Y., and sold by all Druggists and at all fancy 
goods stares. 














HA DYE! HAIR DYE! 


A. BATCHELER’S Hair Dye is the best in the 
wor All others are imitations. Apply at No. 16 Bond street, 
and sold everywhere. Factory, No. 8] Barclay street. 





[HE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published 

yey TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 
ee ~ 

= __ Contexts or No. 1,752, [Manca 1t:) 

I..EDITORIAL ARTICLES: The Fight in Hampton 
Roads ; Editorial Paragraphs. 

Il..NAVAL ACTION IN HAMPTON ROADS: Engage- 
ment with Rebel Iron-Clad Boats; The Merrimac 
Atiacks the Cumberland ; The Cumberland Sunk ; 
The Flosting Rattery Monitor Engages the Merrimac ; 
The Rebel Merrimac Driven Off ; Official Account of 
the Affair ; Our Special Correspondent’s Account. 

fii..THE TAX BILL: To Provide Internal Revenue, to 
Support the Government, and pay the Interest of the 
Public Debt. ry 

IV..THE CAPTURE 07 FORT DONELSON : Gen. Pillow's 
Official Report; The Havoc Made by Our Troops ; 
The Hopeless Condition of the Rebels ; Their Deter- 
mination to Surrender ; The Cowardice of Pillow and 
Floyd Confessed ; How they Deserted Poor Buckner. 

V..FROM THE POTOMAC : Capture of Leesburg; Cap- 
ture of Cockpit Point; Rebel Property Destroyed ; 
More Rebel Evacuations ; The Constrictor tightening 
its Coil; The Retreat from the Potomac ; Occupation 
of Centerville and Fairfax Court House. 

YVI..PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS, 

VIl.. THE TELEGRAPH LINE TO FORTRESS MONROE. 

..CAPTURE OF BRUNSWICK, GA.: Fernandina also 
Captured ; Com. Dupont’s Official Report. 

1X..MORE GLORIOUS NEWS: Encounter with Price, Mc- 

Culloch, Van Dorn, and McIntosh Combined ; Three 
Days’ Hard Fighting ; Rebel Army Nearly Annithi- 
lated ; Gen. Curtis’s Victories; Rebel loss over 1,000 

' Killed and Wounded ; The Union Cavalry in Pursuit 

of the Flying Rebels. 

X..WAR NEWS SUMMARY, 

X1L..THE WAR IN THE WEST: A Battle at New Madrid ; 
No particulars Yet; More About the Capture of 
Pittsburg ; The Union Feeling in Tennessee ; Anxiety 
to Drive out Secessionists ; Alarm at Memphis; Very 
FewfTroops There ; The Legislature Disperses ; Gov- 
Harris on the Rampage. 

XII..SKIRMISH AT SANGER’S STATION : Defeat of the 
Rebels. 

XWI..LATE SOUTHERN ITEMS, 

XIV..FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 

XV..THE SUICIDE OF SLAVERY: Mass Meeting in 
Cooper Institute; New York for a Free Republic ; 
Speech of Carl Schurz. 

.FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE: A Love Story. 

..THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION: The Capture of 
Winten: 

XVIU..IMPORTANT FROM NEW MEXICO: A Desperate 

Battle; Our Troops at Fort Craig Boing Well ; The 
Recent Report Discredited. . 
XIX.. LATEST NEWS RECEIVED BY TELEGRAPH : Death 
of the Poct Fosdick; A Family Peisoned., 
XX..TO OUR FRIENDS. 
XXI.. POLITICAL, 

XXII..PERSONAL. 

XXIN..CITY NEWS. 

XXIV.. MISCELLANEOUS. 

XXV..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

XXVI..THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

XXV..THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1862. 

XXVII..COMMERCIAL MATTERS: Full Reports of the Stock, 

Money, Cotton, Grain, and Cattle Markets, specially 

Reported for The N. Y. Tribune, 





TeRws—One Copy for one year, $3. Two Copies one year, $5, 
Five Copies, one year, $11 25. Ten Copies, to one address, $20. 

For a Club of Twenty, we send an Extra Copy. 

For a Club of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune gratis. 


Address "THE TRIBUNE, New York, 
FoR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GRAY’S BOTANIES. 


I. HOW PLANTS GROW, 500 cuts, 75c. 
Il, LESSONS IN BOTANY, 360 cuts, $1. ™ 
Ill, MANUAL OF BOTANY, $1 50. 
IV, MANUAL AND LESSONS, in 1 vol., $2. 
No. I. is complete for beginners, the ethers carefully graded 
upward; No. IV. is reduced in price to $2, for schools, ete. 
From the above retail prices a LIBERAL DiscouNT is made to 
dealers and to CLASSES FOR FIRST SUPPLIRS, or in exchange. 
Specimens of the above sent prepaid for examination, with a 





THE MANUAL ILLUSTRATED, $250; and THE STRUC- 
TURAL SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, $1, 800 cuts, $2, for ad- 
vanced students, are also published by us. 

Ee GRAY’S BOTANIES are pronounced by far THE BEST 
published, by the most EMINENT NATURALISTS of America 
and Europe, and are especially adapted for schools. Circulars, 
with highest sent free. 

L, P. & CO."S EDUCATIONAL CIRCULAR, 18 pages, (with de- 
scriptions, etc., of 100 choice School and College Text-Books,) 
is sent free on reqtest. 

IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., New York. 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK! 
SONGS OF THE CHURCH. 





opinion concerning and Choir 

bas eye Waa Ss tte ie 
Ministers and Committee mailing one dollar receive a 

for examination. 4% 





A. 5. BARNES & BURR, 
Nos. 51 and 53 John street, New York, 








OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


COMP. 
New Youx, January 27, 1662. 


(THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1861: 


Presams received on Marine Risks, from lst Janua- 


ry, 1861, to 3ist December, 1961..... escceeenes s$8,040,206 54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 

ne. hicnakaiihimsnad re dines --+ 1,474,200 20 

a ee 

Total amount ef Marine Premitms......... +a cece eeQby914,576 83 


Ne Policies have been issued upen Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 1961, to 3let 


Returns of Premiums 


The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 
Bank, and other Stooks................seeecees $2,923,403 8? 





Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise............. 800,340 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages............... 233,760 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
surance and other claims due the Company, 
Rs in cins sucnedenhueekhs padmneoe 123,753 02 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelvable............... 1,618,859 02 
in ns 0:05 40006060 ink es coben ese cenchocere 245,543 94 
Total amount of Assets.............. | CE RS $5,995,689 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1960 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
Ist of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1661, 





for which certificates were issued, amountto.. $11,690,210 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1961, to Ist 
MS Wess acd. censadietadsccsbscanbes 1,250,000 
Total profits for 195g years..... $12,910,210 
The Certificates previous to 1960, have been re- 
deemed by cash..... San 0cbsetenane ctendeabente : 8,800,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on let 
SE Dbhibecheceseevawanecs’s chancel $4,050,740 


By order of the Board, 
. W. TOWNSEND JONES, Szozerasr. 


TRUSTEES. 
John D. Jones, Caleb Barstow, Dennis Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, A. P. Pillot, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 
Thomas Tileston, Daniel 8. Miller, J. Henry Burgy, 
Henry Coit, 8. T. Nicoll, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J. Henry, C. A. Hand, 
Lewis Curtis, Geo. J. Hobson, Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, Edward R. Beil, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, E. E. M 
Robert C. Goodhue, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B. J. Howland, 
P. A. Hargous, Henry K. Bogert, Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, A. A. Low, Fletcher Westray, 
Royal Pheips, William E. Dodge, Rob. B, Mintura,Jr. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 








ae nee oe evevee $1,000,000 00 
ASSETS, lat Jan, 1962............00008 eeeceee +++ 1,521,268 08 
SERED cc cctccccctses cvsesssccctcvcevcsecce 55,080 43 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank... ........+-+-escesseeeees $124,434 14 
Bonds and Mortgages, ( oo lien on Real Estate, 
worth at least $1,715,900) .. 2... ce. cee e cee nee 916,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, (market value 
GE MICRTIINE, GESTED) 0 oc cc cdcccceseccccccecs 126,300 00 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 
WORN cae cdc cpepenecesosc csc cndccecocecess 83,800 00 
State Stocks, (market value) 35,661 00 
Bank Stocks, (market value) 65,225 00 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (:narket value) 9,650 00 
Real Estate, No. all street 59,000 60 
Interest due on Ist January, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 
has since been received)................00045 29,348 85 
Balance in hands of Agents, and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on Ist January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received) ........;. 57,188 68 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items. ............. 5,085 16 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued &t 
RE FI i «4 1,643 53 
ER Se $1,521,268 08 
LIABILITIES, 
Claims for Losses Outstanding on 1st January, 1862... .$54,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account I4th and 15th dividends. . 510 60 


This Company insures against loss or damage by Fire, and the 
risks of INLAND NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATION, on faverable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMARTG, Vice-President. 
JOHN MoGEE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1862. 


KLEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


oF THE 








MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 31 NASSAU ST., 
New York, Janvarr 1, 1862, 
REPORT. 
xs Si xuincccubalyeosebue ss $100,000 00 
Reserve of January 1, 1861...........$823,169 20 
Reserve for possible depreciation in 
I caine sccigncscccccsessenees Gee 
—_—_———- 863,169 20 
Dividends remaining unsettled...... $0,325 98 
Premiums, Extra Premiums, Annui- 
ties, etc., received during the year...$387,533 36 
Interest and Rents received during the 
POEs 02> 200 SP See een 51,827 68 
Interest and Rents, accrued and de- 
ae err 54,167 99 
_: 493,549 03 


$1,597,044 21 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death on Policies, and 
on Bonus and Payments on Annui- 


eer $131,407 22 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Medi- 
cal Fees, Commissions, etc..... .. 64,939 31 


Paid Dividends, Reinsurance, Pur- 
chased Policies, and Bonus and In- 








terest on Dividends................ 135,897 18 
— $333,243 81 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank and on hand,..........- $32,399 36 
Bonds and Mortgages............++++ 327,200 06 
er eee 120,461 19 
Premium Notes on Policies in force... 476,298 %§ 
(The actuarial value of the securi- 
ties on these notes is more than 
$660,000.) : 
Quarter and Semi-Annual Premiums 
Pe, Oe eT ee 41,844 33 
Tnited States and New Yerk stocks... 51,122 50 
Premium and Interest in hands of 
Agents in course of collection and 
transmission, secured by bonds..... 94,380 81 
Temporary Loans on bonds and stocks 38,750 08 
Interest accrued on January 1, and — 
ali other property........6. seecees . 
. yay — 1,174,800 40 
$1,507,044 21 


HENRY STOKES, President, 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J.L. HALSEY, Assistant Sec, 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
A. DU BOIS, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
Residence No, 13 West Eleventh street, 
At office daily, from & to 3 o’clock. 


T° BUYERS OF WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


Dollar Stores, Stationery and Jewelry, Envelop dealers, 
Gift Emcrprises, Indian Trading Expeditions, and every 
buying Watt: «3 and Jewelry. Be sure send for a revised 
Trade List, Adaxess SALISBURY BROS. & ©0., Providence, 
R. I. 


NY CLERGYMAN WHo WILL SEND 

me four letter-stamps Will receive by return mail a DOLLAR 
Pacracs of my Inox axp Sutpnun Pownsrs, to test their efficacy ; 
my object being to make their great invigorating and purifying 
properties known in every community. I have letters from a 
large number of clergymen commending their use, The Rev. Dr. 
Lzonarp of Exeter, N. H., says: “We have used Dr. J. R. 
Srarrorp’s Inon axp Sutpxur PowpeRs over a year, and have 
great confidence in them as a TONIC, imparting to the system 
generally Strength and Vigor. We have thoroughly tested them, 
armsi know there is not the slightest touch of quackery or imposture 
connected with them. They are compounded by a practical and 
cientific chemist, and made conformable to an accurate knowledge 


J. R. STAFFORD, Ohemist, 
No, 442 Broadway, New York. 


BOODY, 
2 Watt Sraeet, N. Y. 
AGENCY AND TRUST OFFICE, 
For the and sale of Securities, collection pay- 
sont of Men the negotiation of Loans, the investment end 
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NEW BOOK 
BY THE “COUNTRY PARSON.” 


MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. 


By the author cf “Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
1 vol. 16mo, with portrait, price $1 25 


—_ 


Phe ‘‘Recreations of a Country Parson,” in two Yolumted, have 
proved the most suecessful and popular Essays issied for maay 
years. By universal consent they have been assigned a place ia 
literature beside the writings of Goldsmith and Charles Lamb. 

The new volume contains new Essays by this delghttal 
writer, and cannot fail to count its readers by thousands, 

{2B For sale by all Booksellers, or sent rose-rar> tony 


» address on receipt of price By the Publishers, 





Auso, Now Reapr, 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. Fusr Seas, 
1 vol., $1 25. Tenth Edition. 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRE PARSON. Saconp Seetag 


1 vol., $125. Sixth Edition. 





TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
________sPUBMISHERS, BOSTON, _ 


THE SUICIDE OF SLAVERY. 
CARL SHURZ’S SPEECH 
Is poe in 


AT 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 
HE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
THIS MORNING, 


Price, in wrappers ready fer mailing, Scents. §3 per aanum é 
advance 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York . 
NEW SPRING GOODS! 





FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 
THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
SILK UNDERSHIRTS AND PANTS, 
KID, CALF, DOG, AND BUCK 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLET, 
RIO FANCY SCARF, 
BEAUTIFUL FANCY TIES; 
SATIN, SILK, AND HAIR STOCKS,” 
SILK AND COTTON. HOSIERY, 
SILK, HANDKERCHIEPS, 
UMBRELLAS, SUSPENDERS, 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, ETG, 


A new and olegant variety of the above goods—many styles 
mot te be had eleewhere—will be found. at low prices, at 


UNION ADAMS, 


Ne. 637 Broadway, New York City. 

HUDSON. RIVER INST{FUTE, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA €OUNTY, 
Nsxt Terx Opens Aprit 18. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


Military Drill under an. experienced officer ; Classical Instrua- 

tions by a Yale Graduate ; two Professors in Piano Music ; my 4 
r 

. 





N. ¥, 


Stephani of New York instructs in vocalization ; native 
French ; fourteen Professors and Instructors; Board, Wi 
Fuel, and Tuition; Higher English, Latin, and Greek; $44 per 


term of fourteen weeks. 
REY. A. FLACK, A.M., Principal, _ 
LIVET COLLEGE.—THE SPRING TERM 


of Thirteen weeks of this Institution, will commence on the 
27th inst W. U. BENEDICT, Secretary. 
Olivet, Eaton co., Mich., March 5, 1862, 
ANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY OF UN- 
exceptionable references, a situation in a family, to teach 
and take charge of three or four young children ; would prefer a 
situation with a family going to Europe or elsewhere, Very 
small remuneration desired. Address 
H. F., No, 01 West Twenty-fourth st., N. ae 
RAPE VINES—NATIVE AND FOREIGN— 
Of unequaled quality, at extremely low'prices, and reocep- 
tion of Plants in perfect order guaranteed in all cages, Club 
list, descriptive and wholesale catalogues sent for one-cent 
stamp. Illustrated Catalogue sent for two three-cent stamps, It 
is a full treatise on the Vine, explaining all that purchasers and 
planters desire to know, by « profusion of the best engravings 
ever made for the purpose. lona, near Peekskill, Westchester 
Co , N. ¥. Cc. W. GRANT, 
A MESSAGE TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—YOUR 
attention is directed to one of the most important improve- 
ments of the day. Many fruitless attempts have been made to 
produce soap that would lessen the labor and expense of washing 
without injury to the fabric. James Pyle of New York, however, 
has accomplished the desired improvement; his 0, K. Soap has 
been fairly tested by scientific and practical persons, and pro- 
nounced the most effectual and economical labor-saving Soap yet 
discovered, and the only one entirely harmless to the fabric, At 
the recent exhibition of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
the judges gave it their highest approval and awarded a large 
silver medal. The demand has already become large, and bids fair 
to become universal. It is made from clean tallow, and is free 
from the disagreeable odor which the common soaps impart to the 
garments washed. It soon becomes extremely hard, and is there- 
fore durable, One pound is sufficiently streng to, make three 
gallons of good soft-soap, by simply dissolving it in water, The 
proprietor has no hesitation in recommending it as the best Soap 
ever invented, and thus far has had the approyal of all that have 
tried it, Ask your grocer for Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, Nannfacturing 
Depot, corner Washington and Franklin streets, New York. 


Pe RUVIAN GUANO, GOVERNMENT 
BRAND AND WEIGHT, 
SUPERIMOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST, 
LAND PLASTER, 
For sale by A. LONGETT, Ne, 34 Cliff st., corner of Fulton, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
A GOOD ASSORTMENT. 
For sale by A. LONGETT, No. 34 Cliff st., corner of Fultoa, 


BUCHANAN READ—A VERY FINE CARD 
* Photograph taken expressly for us on the 4th inst, Price 
25 cents. Mailed free of charge. 
eS eee 6° McALLISTER & BRO., 
No. 748 Chestnut st,, Philadelplie, — 




















THOMAS DENNY & CO., 


No. 8 JAUNCY COURT, No, 39 WALL ST., 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 
Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time, Orders 
by mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention, Our Annual 
Financial Circular furnished gratuitously on application. 


PROFESSOR POPPERS No. 125 SEVENTH 

street) has daily a few hours at his disposition to instruct 
Students and Clergymen in the Hebrew, C aic, Arabic, Latin, 
and Greek languages. Good references will be given, Terms 
moderate. 


[DR- TOBIAS'S 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


For the Cure of Chronic Rheumatism, Headaghe, ‘Tecthasha, 
Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Cuts, Colic, Bowel Complaints, 
Dysentery, Croup, etc, For all of the above we warrant a speedy 
cure. 

Rewruszn This article is a success, not an experiment. Fer 
Fourteen years it has been tested, and never has @uilell in a single 
instance, For Capoxso Rarvmatist, Parte ax tan famns, O60., 
bear in mind, relicf is certaim and’a positive cure ts sure to follow. 

Heapacue of all kinds—we warrant to Cure. 

For Puraip Sons Turoar, Quimer, and Drpwtaenta, it is 6 oce- 
tain remedy, and has saved hundads the past three months. 

For Coveus, Coins, and InrLvgNzA. itcampot be beat. 

CROUP, CROUP it positively cures—it s the jofily remedg 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint. 

Drsenrerr, Couric, Cramp, and Arrectionsjor Tas Bowsts axe 
instantly cured. It does not constipate, ke many medicines, but 
carries off the bad secretions, and a healthy action follows. 

We are confident if once used no family will be without it, 

Price 25 and 50 cents. 








DR. TOBLAS’S 


VENETIAN HORSE LINIMENT. 
Pint Bottlés onl 50 cents, 


For Lamennes, Cours, Gatis, Spraiws, Coure, Sons Taneas, 
Ovennaatino, BRuises, etc. It is warranted cheaper and better 
than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc., by this Lintment, 
n many instances after having been turned out as useless. Orders 
are constantly received from the racing stables of England for 
fresh supplies of this invaluable article. 

None genuine unless signed 8,1, TOBIAS. - 

Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 

Office, No. 56 Cortlandt street, New York. 


B48N UM’Ss AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF ATTRACTIONS. 
establishment 





The most wonderful ever found at one in either 
the Old World or the New, including 
COMMODORE NUTT! 
THE $30000 NUTT! 
Fe ay IF marercon avec WeRED, 
THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
SEA LION—WHAT Ig IT?—ALBINO FAMILY, ~ 
THE LIVING 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
With their of beautiful living fab, and a vast multitude of 


other 





take placterery afternoon at 3 o'clock, and every evening at Te 
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_ plan of salvation. 
. only they do not know it. 


« whole thing quickly finished. 


s 


“WENT -OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY. WALDO. ABBOT. 





ON LESSONS AND CLASSES. 


Tsacuras are often perplexed about the best 
mede of instructing and interesting their classes ; 


: ‘hat question-book, if any, should be used; and 
- how to occupy the time after hearing the lesson. 


.; Zhe burden of these articles is, “Make the 
Sanday-school interesting.” So the lessons must 
be made interesting,-or the children will derive but 
Mtle benefit. 

, «A story is told of a boy who said that on Sunday 


- is grandmother used to tic him to the bed-post, to 


heep him out of mischief while she was at church, 
amd set him learning the hymn, “Thine earthly 
Sabbaths, Lord, I love.” -This mode of stimulating 
dove cannot be eommended as popular. 

The mode of entertaining a class must, of course, 
differ according to circumstances. One class is of 
seber, thoughtful, intelligent children, who can be 
imterested in the solemn truths of the Bible. They 
ean appreciate, to a certain extent, the love of 
Christ, the beauty of his Jife, the grandeur of the 
These facts move them. Their 
hearts are warm with love to men and to God— 
They merely want the 
leve of God brought before them; his mercy and 
sufferings. These feed their souls and supply the 
eravings of their hearts. ‘They want no amusing 
stories told them—a tear over Calvary is sweeter 
than all the jokes ef Hood. There are some few 
who seem bora with so litile “ original sin,” that it 
is invisible to the naked eye. 

Bat here isa class of rough brutalized boys, 
picked up from the dens of New York, dirty and 
foul of soul as of shirt. What can they understand 
about the “ beauty of holiness,” the teachings of 
Christ's life. Their education is such that they 
would despise him for surrendering himself without 
showing fight. ‘They cannot appreciate the grandeur 
of the sacrifice. How will they be benefited or 
interested in learning “ What is the chief end of 
man?” Theirs is « life of -action; they cannot 
think. The art of thinking bas as much to be 
earned as the art of talking. They fina it impos- 
sible to follow a finished essay on “ justification by 
faith,” and hardly can the Christian virtues be 
made comprehensible to them. 

Of course these two classes must be treated 
differently, yet we find one person advocating 
haying a good jolly time in Sunday-schools, and 


. another arguing that not a smile should be allowed 


dm the room. 

Each :teacher must study his class. If the 
w#eholars are low, he must first appeal to and in- 
atruct their lower natures. A missionary, on going 
to a heathen land, would probably preach ia favor 
of wearing pantaloons before he expiained the dis- 
tinction between @alvinism and Arminianism, or 
even the advantages of Old or New-Schoolism. So 
a teacher should at first work away at the grosser 
sins, to try to stimulate the healthy action of the 
moral system. 

The old mode of resuscitating, or rather of killing 
a@ half-drowned man, was by the counter-irritant 
method of hanging him up by the heels to let the 
water run out of him. Now, however, to the joy 


‘ef all patients, the treatment is to lay the body flat, 


aad rub the extremities briskly, warming them well 
with hot bricks and blankets. What is this for? 
To stimulate the circulation. 

Now these rough boys are “dead in sin.” We 
@annot pour it outofthem. We must stimulate the 


“moral circulation, and get them in a healthy state. 


Begin by rubbing the extremities, viz., preach tem- 
nee, virtue, and truth, appealing not only to the 
ible to prove the necessity of these qualities.—for 


they virtually do not believe the Bible,—but to | 


facts which they know, and to the teacher’s own 
experience, which at first they will believe before 
the Bible. ‘This is but teaching morality, it is true, 


: but morality is better than vice. 


Some say, “ Why stop to lop off the branches one 
dy one. Cut down the whole tree of sin at once. 
Teach them to ‘ love.the Lord their God,’ and it is 
done.” 

True, but often there is a dense underbrush to be 
eleared away before you can swing your ax at the 
tronk. In breaking a colt, it would be shorter to 
bresk him at once in a carriage, so as to have the 
The only trouble is, 
that it can’t be done. You have first to break to 
halter, then to harness, then under the saddle, and, 
Jast of ali, 10 the carriage. So with boys: break of 
their evil habits, and then there is a chance of 
making them Christians. ~ 

“An abseuee of sin is no more religion than an 
absence of weeds is harvest.” 

The teacher must work his way into the hearts 
of these boys, and a long, hard, sickening werk it 


is. He must teach tham who God is, and what he. 
.Fequires, before asking them to accept him. 


He 
meets the masked batteries of ignorance, seliishness, 
and pride, all well manned, at every step. It will 
not do te meet them with “ glittering generalities,” 


» telling them.to be good, and to do good. The boys 


won't stand it. He must address them with force, 
bring up facts to prove, and interesting stories to 
illustrate. His diamonds need not be polished, but 
they must be genuine. Keep their attention fixed 
by good religious mstruction, if possible ; but ifnot, 
tell them anything which will accustom their minds 
% concentration on any one subject. 

I once told my class the story of Aladin’s Lamp 
as a Sunday-schgol lesson, imitating the original 
parrator and the popular story-papers in breaking 
eff at exciting points, and promising to continue. | 
Faentioned the fact at the teachers’ meeting, and 


noticed some sober faces, expressive of a disiike of 


radical fanatics; but the result has confirmed my 


épinion that in this case it was the best course J 


Anew how to pursue. It cemented the class, which 
was on the point of disbanding, and got them in the 
habit of regular attendance. At first it was merely 
to: hear the story, but soon I was enabled to advance 
a step higher, and get them interested in Bible 
stories. Such boys must be interested—religiously, 
if possible ;~but they must beinterested. It is botcer 
to gather them together to read Punch, than to let 
them hang around the grog-shops. 

I do not advise bringing fun into the Sunday- 
wchool. Every teacher must take that course which 
he believes right and best. 


“Tis with our judgment as our watches, none 

" go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 
If possible the exercises should be solema and 
impressive ; yet there are probably only about a 
. the country who can so conduct 
them, and interest the whole school. Most people 
er, and must resort to poorer 


have not this pow 


qcthods to accomplish their ends. I therefore say, 
direct teaching Saks Geareled Christ if yds 
direct ing. Cy jist if you can ; 

no ef doing wrong if you have to 
eause a religious smile, or even & genuine honest 
i ing to teach a boy to laugh 


but with 


laugh. It is 


honestly. ‘ 
The eebehier should prepare his leeson carefully. 
Ho who is unwilling to take this trouble in his 
Master’s service is unfit for the post. He should 
bis lesson, arrange his illustrations, and think 
ever attentively what he will say. Let him select 
seme one in his class, and arrange his lesson so that 
terhim to repent of his 
sins. He should resolve to try to convert them that 
day—anot ‘way off next month or year, but that day, 
‘and strive with the energy that a belief of suecess 
‘imepires. He may not have success, but it may be 
that he has planted the seed which will grow long 
@fter he bas forgotten it. We never see the sprout- 


it shall be a personal appeal 


‘ ‘Tmogreat assistance to the teacher. 


of her failure in one of her most impressive periods 
by Jimmy’s exclaiming: _ 

“ Oh, Miss Laura, you cut your nails on Friday, 
you won’t have the toothache. J 

Certainly her exhortation was wasted, unless the 
remedy suggested should prove infallible. Ef the 
teacher expects to aceomplish anything, he must 
expect to work. Usually, in the same proportion 
&s ‘we sow, will be the harvest. 

. It is the general. opinion that question-books are 
In learning 
directly from the Bible, children are apt to commit 
the words by rote, and have but little conception of 
the sentiment. One can easily ascertain this by 
requesting a boy to give the ideas.of a verse in his 
own language. It will usually prove an effectual 
mode of procuring silence. Some, however, prefer 
. to originate the questions to suit their class. For an 
able teacher, who will devote sufficient time to the 
subject, this -may be better. The book is a great 
aid to those of limited time, and as they are prepared 
for different grades of. children, almost any class can 
be suited. 

When a class can learn more than the regular 
lesson, it is well to vary the exercise by letting 
them commit to memory some hymn appropriate to 
the subject, or some little quotation worth knowing, 
such as: 

“ Little attentions, a minute consultation of the 
wants and wishes, tastes and tempers, of others,— 
these are the little things that outshine a thousand 
acts of showy heroism.” 

By having all commit the same piece, they can 
recite in concert, and thus occupy but little time. 
I know a teacher who writes a short story nearly 
for every Sunday to read to her class. This shows 
the children that their teacher thinks of them dur- 
ing the week, and pleases them. Every regular 
lessom should be perfectly learned and recited be- 
fore any other exercises are taken up. This is 
essential. Habits of accuracy are important, and 
after a few trials it will be as easy for the majority 
to have a perfect as an imperfect recitation. 

If possible have the exercises such that all are 


keeps them out-of mischief. 

Do not try to teach toomuch. It is unnecessary 
to convert the class into a theological seminary. 
The gteat object is the convefsion of their souls, not 
the cultivation of their intellects. The eniture is 
the means, not the end. It is on the practical 
Christianity of everyday life that they want in- 
struction—to know how to act when a boy steals 
their sled or pulls their hair, and in all the minor 
mosquito annoyances of lite, which cause even 
children of a Jarger growth to forget themselves. 
As Mr. Beecher remarked : 

“ There are many men who would make admir- 
able nrartyrs at the stake, who fall very low overa 
cup of oid coffee for breakfast.” 

jt is against the everyday sins that he must try 
to protect them. The chance of their being called 
on to refute infidel arguments is exceedingly small, 
but they certainly will be tempted with anger, in- 
temperance, lying, and stealmg. Guard them 
against these, and you will do well. After they 
grow to manhood, living up to these teachings, their 
lives alone will be argument sufficient for them- 
selves in favor of a God. 

“The most convincing argument in favor of 
Christianity is the life of a meek and humble dis- 
ciple of Jesus.” 

A teacher should not admit any one to his class 
without the knowledge of the superintendent. The 
classes must be so arranged as to have those of the 
same capabilities and tone of mind together, that all 
may be interested in the same things. 

Habits of punctuality must be inculcated, the 
teacher setting the example. It is very annoying to 
have teachers and scholars dropping in during the 
devotional exercises. His class-book should be kept 
writien up, marking the children exactly what they 
deserve, and not, through mistaken kindness, mark- 
ing an imperfect recitation with the highest num- 
ber. Children soon see the injustice, and despise it. 


for this. They know that on that system a perfect 
mark means nothing, save that the scholar suc- 
ceeded in teasing the teacher to write a lie. 
The teacher must see that all sing. The effect 
depends on the volume of sound. Children are at 
| times a little bashful about singing, and require on- 
couragement. It should be impressed upon them 
that it is as much their duty to assist in this exer- 
| cise as to recite their lesson. It is a duty as weil 
| asapleasure. The teacher must see that all the 
exercises dre attended to and rules are complied 
with. 
There is one duty of the teacher, though not ex- 
actly coming under the subject of lessons and 
classes, yet a valuable auxiliary to his instractious. 
Each teacher should occasionally visit his pupils, 
especially the poorer ones. It will repay a hund- 
1¢@fold all the trouble it causes. No paymaster is 
so liberal as God. A very little done for him or 
his, he rewards abundantly. Many are the touch- 
ing stories told of visits upon the poor children. 
The delight with which the little ones receive their 
own especial caller; the dignity with which he is 
introduced to mamma and sisters; the rapidity with 
which the good woman’s apron dusts a chair; the 
volumincus apologies for, and wonders why, this 
particular day the dirt_of years has mysteriously 
appeared in the room, just because “ the master” 
wus coming; the smoothing of the place where 
once there was 2 collar—all show how his visit is 
#ppreciated. The poor and the lonely kaow how 
to appreciate sympathy. Be bright and eheerful. 
Tack in a sunbeam here and there, and raise a 
hearty laugh, where laughter seldom sounds, to 
cause momentary forgetfulness of the wearying, 
worrying, sickening poverty around them: Don’t 
tell them that they are lost sinners, or even put the 
question, “ What is the state of your soul?” but pat 
a little life and light into the darkened room and sor- 
row: stricken oceupanis. Stir them up and encour- 
age-them..- Remind them of the blessings of life and 
health which they still enjoy, and show them in 
what respecis they are getting the best in the fight 
for life. Don’t let them stagnate. Don’t let them 
tell their troubles. Listen to their hopes and joys, 
but don't faik of hard times and rheumatism, and, 
above all, don’t whine. Leave something for them 
to think of, if only a traet—but let it be a cheerful 
one on the joys of heaven, not on the horrors of 
hel]. Make the visit so bright that they will al- 
most believe that God sent an angel to rejuvenate 
them. When you return home think it over, bal- 
ance the account, and see who received the most 
benefit. See if you have been well paid, and for- 
get it not. 











THE FAMILIES OF OUR BRAVE DEAD. 
BY REV. H. D. NORTHROP. 


Our victories have come in a cluster. But there 
is @ mournful note in the peals of jubilee which fil! 
the land. The tidings which make twenty millions 
of people congratulate themselves, which set cities 
al] ablaze with joyful excitement, which fling the 
honored flag again upon the wind, carry sorrow 
and desolation to many homes. We are bringing 
back the corpses of the slain; others have been 
buried under the soil that soaked up their blood. 
Vietory is weeping for her dead. They whe went 
forth so manly, so hopeful, so strong, will not retura. 
Grief attends this crimson baptism of our young 
nationality. “Dulce et decorum pro patria mori.” 
But although it is sweet and glorious to die for one’s 
country, this does not disprove the faet of sorrow. 
New husbands, fathers, sons, brothers, cannot be 
made out of this sentiment. It will not feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, or care for the orphaned. 
It is poor consolation to tell a broken-hearted widow 
that her husband went bravely into the jaws of 
death. Our loyal women have said, “We had 
rather be the widows of patriots than the wives of 
cowards,” but widowhood and orphanage are griefs, 
in whatever way they come. 

Let there be much sympathy for the families, 


assistance, but in every instance they 


ing of a seed. He sHould throw himself inte the | pecuniary 
it of the lesson, and let his whole soul strive for | will need Christian sympathy and encouragement. 
end. It is hardly necessary to add, that no | Troubles loce half their weight when there is some 
lessen is p P without a fervent prayer | one to help carry them. »d calls us to this blessed 
Papa) nm ma amacomten it. Yet how seldom it | ministration; even humanity calls us. A part of 
reeeives this indispensable attention Handel | “pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
“When I was oceupied on the ‘Creation,’ | Faiher is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 


A few weeks since | heard a very superi 
talking to herclase. She was sudd: 


her 
and 


z 





her 
seized with | justice legislates this side the skies. 
a desire to make some remarks on commencing the 
fab year; but not having bape A ap the sub- 

| attention, the boys were restless, 
thinking of ether matters She was reminded 


“their affliction:” If men give their lives for us, we 
ought at least to give our charity to their mourning 
friends: That peeple who will not eherish the 
memory of their defenders and wreathe it in per- 
petual green—that people who will not gratefully 
rear benevolent institutions for the blessing of those 
whom merciless war has driven out upon the world, 
ought to be subj ,and will be, as surely as 


It 18 reported that in Philadelphia large plans 
have been laid for the benefit of the widows and 
children of our patriotic dead. An ample fund is 
to be for the one, and an asylum home jor 





kept employed, as it secures their attention and | 


1 have frequently heard children sneering at teachers } . 


7 


the other. Practical Christianity! Whereis New 
York? Let the is respond from Whitehall 
to Harlem. Let the whole country, chastened by 
its afflictions and elated by its successes, come for- 
ward to assuage the griefs and supply the necessi- 
ties of its bereaved sons and daughters. Do not 
stint these sufferers toa scanty pension. Much can 
be done through organized channels; mach also 
can be done by individual effort. Do not. plead 
that the war debt is heavy, and must be borne by 
the people. The graves of buried patriots are the 
enduring bulwarks of peace, of civil and religious 
liberty, of material plenty and prosperity. The 
reason the nation has not lost is because her 
sons have died. Give a portion of what remains to 
the fomilies of those who have protected it at so 
costly a sacrifice. Heaven forbid that we should 
live in a country which is filled with the shrieks of 
poverty and woe, begotten of a patriotism as noble 
as it is needful! 





ONE SABBATH MORE. 
BY JOHN D. SHERWOOD. 


Anotuer mile-stone on the way; 
Another link to endless day ; 
Another smile of heavenly birth ; 
Another march to heaven from earth. 


And memery now doth run them o’er, 
Those Sabbath days, now gone before ; 
And mystic chimes now fill my ears, 
The footfalls of departed years. 


The brook seems hushed—all nature still, 
And other sounds the Glen now fill ; 

And loved ones who have left us here, 
This Sabbath morn again appear, . 


And fill again the vacant chair ;— 

The dear familiar forms are there ; 

And ’mid the glistening mist of tears, 
Reveal the mates of childhood’s years. ~ 


These Sabbath days are gliding past, 

These mile-stones fading fast—how fest! 

How soon shall others read these lays, 

And link my name with other days! * 
Sherwood Glen, March 2, 1862. 





THE CRACKER-BOYS: 


WHO THEY ARE, AND WHAT THEY ARE DOING, 


Have you ever visited the coal regions of Pean- 
sylygnia? Any one who has, cannot easily forget 
the strange impression made upon his mind by the 
troops of miners and boys returning home from 
their labors in the bowels of the earth. Com- 
pletely covered with black coal-dust, they bear 30 
little outward resemblance to other workmen that 
they seem to form a class by themselves. Bat that 
which darkens their bodies produces by no means 
the same effect upon-their minds. Most of them, 
though not educated, are naturally quick and in- 
telligent ; in illustration whereof !ct me relate an 
incident that occurred among chem last week. 

Somewhat less than two months ago, at the 

small mining village of Dickson, a number of the 
men were induced to organize a club for social in- 
tercourse, reading, and debate. Though entered 
into at first with great spirit, the interest slackened 
after a time, owing partly to the imperfect knowl- 
edge of English among some of the members. 
The few who remained persevered in their efforts 
to accomplish something, however small, for self- 
improvement, and were soon encouraged by the 
evident interest with which their proceedings were 
regarded by the juvenile portion of the community. 
In passing, let me say a word of explanation 
respecting these boys. As the coal comes pouring 
forth from between the huge iron teeth that crack 
and crush it with as much apparent ease as a cat 
does the bones of a robin, it passes into long, 
shallow, wooden troughs, under the ends of which 
are stationed cars that are thus loaded for market. 
Ateach one of these troughs are placed young boys 
—cracker-boys they are called—whose duty itge to, 
pick out and throw away the bits of slate and ether 
impurities which come whirling along with the 
coal, and are of course unfit for burning. They 
work for ten hours a day, and all the year round, 
except about six weeks in the middle of winter. 
As may be imagined, but little time is left for even 
the most simple efforts at intellectual culture; 
yet these are the boys whose ambition has lafsly 
been stirred and will aroused to compete with their 
elders, in all the privileges that are accessiole to 
them. 

They were admitted to the club as honorary 
members, and, as all could read, it was conoluded 
that their part of the exercises should consist in 
tbe recitation of pieces committed to memory. 
Very soon all were greatly interested, and before 
long they determined to give an exhibition of their 
powers, accompanied by vocal musie. 

Please remember that this oceurred in 2 village 
of not over 300 inhabitants, entirely composed of 
miners, and you will better understand their 
pleasure and excitement when, at the appointed 
time—the eve of Washington’s birthday—ihey 
beheld the small hall crowded with an eager and 
appreciative audience. I say appreciative, because 
it consisted almost entirely of the miners and their 
families, who did not fail to bestow a full measure 
of applause. There were, however, a few others 
present, who declared that, considering the very 
slender opportunities for improvement whieh the 
= had possessed, ail went off exceedingly 
well. 

Among those who had prepared themselves were 
several of the girls, from eight to twelve years of 
age, who insisted on not being left out. 

The exercises were commenced by one of their 
number—a child of seven years—who, in no wise 
abashed by the large crowd and perfect silence, 
advanced to the front of the stage with much grace 
and composure. In a clear, distinet voice, and 
rendering the true spirit of the piece, she recited a 
simple English poem ; then bowing, stepped back, 
as if to retire, but at once returned, and a second 
time addressed the audience in the Welsh language. 

_Thus, one after another, these young slate- 
pickers and their sisters went through with poems, 
dialogues, and speeches, with scarcely a falter in 
their memory, and with considerable truth fo | 
ueture. Quite a complimentary, though involun- 
tary tribute was paid to the latter characteristic. 
A dialogue was being recited, in which one boy, 
having been misled by another, unfortunately 1 
an important letter with which he has been i 
trusted; mourning over his mishap, he 
for the epistle. Just at this point up sprang a little 
boy from the audience, and cried out, quite im 
earnest, “I'll find the letter for you!” This was 
after the style of the Kittle girl who, looking at a 
fine painting of a landscape, begged her mother to 
let her “take off her shoes and stockings and wade 
in that water.” - 

Among the singers who graced the occasion were 
some Very sweet voices, and the performance was 
akogether very creditable. 

Notwithstanding that all who took part in this 
exhibition were either foreigners or their childrea, 
yet so carefully had they atiended to the instrue- 
tions given that, from their clear enunciation, one 
would scarcely have imagined them otherwise than 
native born. 

They are still continuing this informal, out-of- 
school training, but one great obstacle is the want 
of books. Few families are able to supply their 
children with them. Many learn extracts from 


by the miners ;) others search every old book that 
comes in their way, and are thus at least acquiring 


'] 8 teste for the knowledge which at 
our brave dead. In all cases they will at Oe . some future day 


y may be able to obtain. Covered with the 
a of = y a diamonds, they may Pago 
polished by idary education, shi 
the jewels of as age eae 

at with this thirst for knowledge thus awakened’ 
among them, the mere important moral and religious: 
mterests are not forgotten. Temperance societies 
are in successful operation, and almost since the 
founding of the village every Sabbath day has seen 
agp or fifty we and adults gathered together 

Sunday-schoo rly and i 
the Word of God. et cer Sent re 
© are greatly interested in this some 
re pe ay feel sure that here is a ae 
open for pathies isti 
of Pie friends. rae eee $3 
ilanthropie lecturers would find 
welcome, and school-books that are ne ale 
away, or Sunday-school libraries that have baen 





read through by more favored commuauti ! 
be gladly reeeived. . asian, Would 
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2 ANDE, 


The Independent (of which thirty copies are taken, |’ 





PENDE 5 wa 


[We extract the following from advance proof- ts 
of a new volume shortly to be issued by James , 
New York, entitled: “Lasr Pozms, by Elisabeth 
Barrett Browning, with a Memorial by Theodore 
Tilton :”)} 

I am listening here in Rome. 
‘ England's strong,’ say many speakers, 
‘If she winks, the Czar must come, . 
Prow and topsail, to the breakers.’ 


‘ en's rich in oa and oak,’ 

s a Roman, get moody, 

‘If she shakes a saveling cloak, 
Down our Appian roll-the scudi.’ 


‘ England’s righteous,’ they rejoin, 
‘Who shall grudge her exaltations, 

When Ler w of golden coin 
Works the welfare of the nations ?’ 


I am listening here in Rome. 
Over Alps a voice is sweeping— 
‘ Engiand’s cruel! save us some 
Of.these victims in her keeping !’ 


As the cry beneath the wheel 
Of an old triumphal Roman 
Cleft the people’s shouts like steel, 
While the show was spoilt for no man, 


Comes that voice. Let others shout, 
Other poets praise my land here : 

I am sadly sitting out, 
Praying, ‘God forgive her grandeur.’ 


Shall we boast of empire, where 
Time with ruin sits commissioned ? 
In God’s liberal blue air 
Peter’s dome itseli looks wizened ; 


And the mountains, in disdain, 
Gather back their lights of opal 

From the dumb, deepondent plain, 
Heaped with jawhones of a people. 


Lordly English, think it o’er, 
Cesar’s doing is all undone! 

You have cannons on your shore, 
And free parliaments in London, 


Princes’ parks, and merchants’ homes, 
Tents for soldiers, ships for seamen,— 
Ay, but ruins worse than Rome’s 
In your pauper men and women. 


Women leering through the gas, 

(Just such bosoms used te nurse you) { 
Men, turned wolves by famine—pass ! 

Those can speak themselves, and earse you. 


But these others—children small, 
Spilt like blots abont the city, 
* Quay, and street, and palace-wall— 
Take them up inte your pity! 


Ragged children wiih bare feet, 

Whom the angels in white raiment 
Kiiow the names of, to repeat 

When they come on you for payment. 


Ragged children, hungry-e¥ed, 

Huddled up out of the coldness °. 
On your door. steps, side by side, 

Till your footman dainns their boldness, 


In the alleys, in the squares, 
Begging, lying little rebels ; 

In the noisy thoroughfares, 
Struggling on with piteous trebles. 


Patient children—think what pain 
Makes a young child patient— ponder ? 
Wronged too commonly to strain 
After right, or wish, or wonder. 


Wicked children, with peaked chins, 
And old foreheads! there are many 

With no pleasures except sins, 
Gambling with a stolen penny. 


Sickly children, that whine low 

To themselves and not their mothers, 
From mere habit,— never so 

Hoping help or care from others. 


Flealthy children, with these biue 

English eyes, fresh from their Maker, 

Fierce and ravenous, staring through 
At the brown loaves of the baker. 


Iam listening here in Rome, 
And the Romans are confessing, 
‘ English children pass in bloom 
All the prettiest made for blessing.’ 


‘ Anghi angeli!" (resumed 
From the medieval story) 

‘ Sueh rose angelhoods, emplumed 
In such ringlets of pure glory !’ 


Can we smooth down the bright hair, 
O my sisters, calm, usthrifed in 

Our heart's pulses? Can we bear 
The sweet looks of our own children, 


While those others, lean and small, 
Seurf and mildew of the city, 
Spot our streets, convict us all 
Till we take them into pity ? 


‘Ts it our fault?” you reply, 
‘When, throughout civilization, 
Every nation’s empery 
Is ascerted by starvation ? 


‘ All these motiths we cannot feed, 
And we cannot clothe these bodies.’ 
Well, if man’s so hard indeed, 
Let them Jearn at least what God is? 


Little outeasts from life’s fold, 

The grave’s hope they may be joined in, 
By Christ’s covenant consoled 

Fiom our social contract’s grinding, 


If no better can be done, - 
Let us do but this,— endeavor 
That the Sun behind the sun 
Shine upon them while they shiver! 


On the dismal London fiags, 
Through the cruel social! juggle, 

Put a thought beneath their rags 
To ennobie the heart’s struggle. 


O my sisters, not so much 
Are we asked for—not a blossom 
From our children’s nosegay, such 
As we gave it from our bosom,— 


Not the milk left in their cup, 

Not the lamp while they are sleeping, 
Not the little cloak hung up 

While the coat’s in daily keeping,— 


But a place in Racexp Scnoots, 
Where the outcasts may to-morrow 
Learn by gentle words and rules 
Just the uses of their sorrow. 


© my sisters! children small, 
Blue-eyed, pes Be tye the city— 
Our own babes cry in them all : 
Let us take them into pity. 





SEATING IN THE CITY. 


Fasnron, fan, and folly! Let no ene suppose the 
ball-room has any longer the monopoly of these 
three F's. Look fer them eon the skating-pond. 
Not the glassy sheet, fresh from nature’s polishing 
hand, and lighted by the stars, but the ten-acre lot 
in the heart of a big city, with all the modern im- 
provements. Such is the Washington Pend, Fifth 
avenue, Brooklyn. To reach it, suppose we take a 
seat in @ Greenwood ear, or, it may be, get the priv- 
‘ilege of standing in a erowd most dangerous to crin- 
oline. Here we are surrounded by very young 
ladies, Emmas and Annas, from whose lively talk 
we learn mueh of their home affairs, and the beaux 
they have seen and knewn, or hope to see and 
know. Atlength we hear giadly the general ex- 
¢lametion, “Here it is!” the ear stops, and is 
quickly vacated. Descending two flights of wood- 
en stairs, and an inclined plank walk leading to 
the pond, we pass an oldstone house. On the wall 
is the date of its erection, 1699, im iron letters, and 
from this the house is often called “ Old Iron-nines.” 
It is said to have been Washington’s headquarters 
during his short stay upon the island. _ 

On passing through the gate, tickets are shown, 
besides which all gentlemen are expected to wear 
the badge of membership. : 

Near the pond is a long, low building of rough 
boards, containing several apartments. The largest 
of there is a general reception-room, in one edrner 
of which is a counter where refreshments are sold. 
A crowd is here before some ing them- 
eelves at the red-hot ~ Be 5 necuntor ehthe room, 





some putting on and others taking off skates. 


Row. 


In & country Head- of all descriptions 
abounds ;—phash ere jockeys, worsted 
skating-caps, fur- trimmed skati , with hoods 
and clouds numberless. No clouded faces, though 
—all suns visible by kerosene light. 


In the large room, exclusively for ladies, are a 


“mirror, tables, and comfortable couches. Here 


some are putting on skates, to be tightened by 
special arrangementsoutside. Great conveniences, 
these special arrangements, spite of the theory of 
equality. Then follows the hobble over the planks 
to the ice, and away we go with winged feet, enjoy- 
ing such a feeling of exhilaration as only comes to 
one on skates or a first-rate saddle-horse. Bat you 
are wary, if of a cautious disposition, for there may 
be roughnesses in the ice, or a treacherous page 
may let your long dress loose, to be caught by your 
skate, and send you headleng. This is a part of 
the fun, however, if no injury to bone or muscle is 
sustained, forof course you laugh when your neigh- 
bor trips, and why should you not enjoy allowing 
him the same privilege ? 

Now the band in attendance strikes up a lively 
air, and if you are a dancing character, but have 
not yet learned to practice the art on ice, you wish 
—you had. If too orthodox for such desires, but 

triotic withal, especially if you were brought up 
in the country, where brass bands do not play on 
every balcony, you are conscious of an agreeable 
accelerating power behind you, and speed away, 
while dim visions of the old-time tgaining-days and 
the grand army of the Potomac float through your 
brain. Then you remember that over the very 
spot you are treading some of our gallant soldiers 
of the Revolution may have marched, for all this 
region was made gacred groupd by the battle of 
Long Island. 

The music ceases, the spell is broken, and you 
are’ weary. Near every light are comfortable 
Benches which invite you not in vain, and herein is 
the folly. You are heated, and soon a feeling of 
cbillmess warns you that resting by the stove in- 
doors would be wiser. If one of the prudent ones, 
you heed the suggestion. If not, you sit a while 
longer, and frequently repeat the operation, until 
you get rheumatism or fever, and skate no more for 
the winter. Herein, I repeat, isthefolly. Skating, 
of course, has its abuses, as what good or beautiful 
thing has not? 

The band is going! What time is it, please? 
Oh, Ihad almost written the answer! What would 
our mothers say? Never mind. Just once more 
up and down the pond. The prudeut ones yield, 
and we are back toosoon. Skates are taken off and 
carefully dried; extra garments donned by the 
more considerate ; and we mount the stairs. The 
lest car is just here, and nearly fuli. O rare con- 
ductor! who, hailing our party, says, “ Ladies, if 
you want seats come in the front way,” and thea 
ousts three small boys for our accommodation. 
Kate and I think he has no equal, unless it be the 
one who gallantly left his car and ran across the 
rireet to help her up a steep bank, glazed by last 
pight’s rain. 

The ear is tooclosely packed to be cold. Every- 


body is merry, and on the best possible terms with 


everybody e'se. Coal fire aud gas-light await us 
at home, and under their genial influence we sit 
and review the evening’s recreation, and thank kind 
Providence that to all the other blesgings enjoyed 
by the North exclusively, is eee " 
M. E. P. 


Selections, 


GENTLENESS OF CHARACTER. 


Tuar gentleness, which is the characteristic of a 
good man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in 
the heart; and nothing except what flows from the 
heart can render even external manners truly 
pleasing. For unassumed behavior can at all 
times hide the real character. 

In that unaffected civility which springs from a 
gentle mind, there is a charm infinitely more pow- 
erful than the studied manners of the most finished 
courtier. True gentleness is founded on a sense of 
what we owe to him who made us, and to the com- 
mon nature that we all share. It arises from re- 
flection in our own feelings and wants, and from 
just views of the duty and condition of man. 

It is native feeling hightened and improved by 
principle. It is the heart which easily relents, 
which feels for everything which is human, and is 
baekward and slow ® inflict the least wound. It 
is affable in tts address, and mild in its demeanor ; 
ever ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by 
others ; breathing habitual kindness toward friends, 
courtesy to strangers, and long suffering to enemies. 
It exercises authority with moderation, admonishes 
reproof with tenderness, confers favors with ease 
and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and 
temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about 
trifles ; slow to contradict and still slower to blame, 
but prompt to allay dissension and restore peace. 
It neither meddles unnecessarily with, nor presses 
inquisitively into the affairs of others. It likes, 
above all things, to alleviate distress, and, if it can- 
not dry up the falling tear, to soothe, at least, the 
grieving heart. 

When it has not power of being usefal, it is 
never burthensome. It seeks to please rather than 
to shine or dazzle, and conceals with care that su- 
periority, either in talents or rank, which is op- 
pressive to these who are beneath it. In a word, 
it is that spirit and tenor of manners which the 
Gorpel enjoms, when it commands us to bear one 
another’s burdens; to rejoice with those who re- 
joice, and weep with those who weep; to please 
every one for his good; to be kind and tender- 
hearted ; to be pitiful and courteoiis; to support 
the weak and to be patient toward all mon.—Dr. 
Blair. 


SICKNESS AND DEATH IN CAMP. 


Tuar exeellent chaplain, Rev. Dt. Strickland, 
one of the editors of The Christian Advocate and 
Journal, writes to that paper some affecting and 
instructive incidents connected with the deaths 
occurring among the soldiers in camp at Port Royal. 
We give a brief extract: 


“ Death is a melancholy event under any circum- 
stances to bereaved friends, but especially is it so 
when our loved ones die away from home, and are 
buried in a strange land. We havelreceived sev- 
eral touching letters from the bereaved at home 
concerning departed ones. One, from a mother 
whose son sleeps in a soldier’s grave, contains the 
following : 

“ «TI received your Jetter of the eighteenth of December, and it 
Wa8s a comfort to me in my sorrow to learn that my beloved son 
was £0 kindly cared for, and to receive his last words, and know 
he was Christian and died in the faith of Jesus, It is very 
hard to think I shall never see him in this world ; but I 
wait in hope that when the toile of are over I shall again 
meet my beloved William in that world whefe sorrow and - 
ings are unknown. He was a very great to me, and was 
kind and good to us all, Please accept my sincere thanks for 
your kindness to him, and tender my thanks to all the kind 
frienés of my dear boy in his sickness. 

“ Here is an extract from a sister’s letter. Next 
to a mother’s love is that of a sister. How many 
anxious Weeping ones there are in ourland! One 
writes me from far-off Wisconsin, inclosing a letter 
full of affection, but also replete with leyalty, to 
her brother, a surgeon in one of the ia regi- 
ments, which she desired me to read and if possible 
—_ to him. But to the extract above alluded to. 

t reads : 


“ «at the request of my mother, who is fli, I acknowled 
seneption oll tit Wo pula Senep Randolph died the 
on we was that died the 

1 of pneumonia. 
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a ane a Eeccunaieer ie kanes air aes 
cup of bereavement tter, hour dark, 
desolation hangs he@rily upon our hearteend hoet™ 





Two Conversions.—Two sons of Christian pa- 
rents were returning from the battle of Dranesville. 
“ Jim,” said one brother to the other, “ what are 
you thinking about?” “Jack, I was thinking how 
we got off unhurt. I tell you, it was God’s mercy 
and our parents’ prayers that saved us. I thiak we 
ought to begin e new life from this day.” “ Well, 
I was thinking about the same thing. I-wish I was 
Christian. I shall try and be one from this day.” 
When they reached their | they sought the 
eheplain’s tent, told him how they fe 

to be prayed with. They are 
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- FEMALE. SOCIETY. 

You know my opinion of female society. With- 
out it we should degenerate into brutes: This obser- 
vation applies with tenfold force to youmg men, 
and those who are in the prime of manhood. For, 
after a certain time of life, the literary man may 
make a shift (a poor one, I grant) to do without the 
society of ladies. To a young man, nothing is so 
important as a spirit of devotion (next the Creator) 
to some amiable woman, whose i may occupy 
his heart, and guard it from pollution, which beseta 
it on all sides. A man ought to choose his own 
wife, as Mrs. Primrose did her wedding-gown, for 


true, that if matrimony has its cares, celibacy has 
no pleasure. A Newton, or a mere scholar, may 
find employment in study ; a man of literary taste 
can receive in books a powerful auxiliary; but a 
man must have a bosom friend and children reund 
him to cherish and support the dreariness of old 
age.— John Randolph. 





REV. ELIJAH C. BRIDGMAN, D.D. 


Wirn great care, under God’s blessing, he had 
enjoyed, for thirty-two years in China, a 
degree of health ; this was his first severe sickness ; 
but not a murmur escaped his lips. At length, as 
the contest with the great enemy grew sharp, he 
said, “ A pain in my heart.” He now turned w 
his breast—a favorite attitude with him w. 
composing himself to rest—raised his eyes to 
heaven with the expression of unwavering 
moved his lips, evidently in prayer, though no 
sound was heard, and without_a struggle or a 
groan, breathed his life away, in shorteraud shorter 
respirations, as sweetly as a child composes itself to 
rest upon the bosom of its mother. “ Presious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 

Mr. Brown of Japan, and other missionary 
friends—Bishop Boone and Mr. Keith of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal, and Dr. D. B. MeCartie of the 
American Presbyterian mission—were much with 
him, ministering to his comfort during his last days. 
Mr. Brown writes: 


ness compelled him to take his bed permanently, and is seems a 
singular providence thet brought me here to watch beside his 
death-bed. Bishop Boone an@ myself are the oldest friends ‘he 


had in this part of the World, My aéquaintance with Dr, Bridg- 
map commenced in February, 1839, when I first came to Chios jn 
the service of the Morrison Education Soviety, of which he was the 


President till the day of his death, Our intercourse was always of 


the most agreeable kind, and a mutual attachment was formed 
between us that has continued withont the smallest interruption 
from that day to the day of hisdeparture. Frequently, durifig the 
days of his last illness, he said to me,*1 am very thankfal to you, 
my brother, for ail ) our kind attention, and ft {fs a great gratifica- 
tion to me to have you and the Bishop at my bedside now.’ Itwag 
4 melancholy satisfaction to me to be able to minister to his wants 
in his illness, and to close his eyes in death. He died as suchra 
man might be expected to die. His end was the fitting conelusion 


of such a life us he had led, He died at his post, with his armor 


on. 
‘Dr. Bridgman was thirty-two. years in China, and has been 


more intimately connected with, and known by the foreign com- 
munity here and at Canton, than avy other missionary. I may 
say. in truth, that no man could have been taken away whose loss 
would be more sincerely mourned by all, He wag a map of most 
amiable disposition, the friend of all, of the greatest simplicity of 


purpose and purity of mind. Interesting bimeelf in whatever 


} could in any way conduce to the welfare ef China, be was always 


ready to perform his part in evesy enterprise that aimed at that 





object. Thus he labored in connection with the Morrison Eduga- 
tion Society. and the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. in both of which he was a working member and offiger, 
“But his great work, for fouricen years past, has been the 
translatin of the Scriptures, in which he and Rev. Mr. Culberteont 
were engaged together. This he hes left to be finished by his 
rurviving brother. I know not exactly how far the work is 
advanced. but certainly not more thin the Old Testament prophets 


remain to be translated, Dr, Bridgman’s Hebrew Bible is open on 
the table before me in his study, at the 30th chapter of lsaiah, 


where he probably was called to end his work. 

‘He has left behind him, without a pastor, a native charchrof 
twenty members. and his teacher, who desires to profess his falth 
in the departed missionary’s Savior, and will probably be baptized 


when Mr, Culbertson returns from Amoy, where he now is on a 
visit. 

‘At Dr. Bridgman’s repeated request, I eomducted his funeral 
serviees at the Mortuary chapel in this city, on Monday last, at 
half-past four o'clock P.M. A very large number of the foreign 
residents, besides Chinese, followed him to his lust resting-place- 
A leading merchant, the head of one of the firme here, remarked 


eurprised by the intelligence of his decease, No doubt he ex- 
pressed the feeling of very many in this community, 

“Your lose, and that of the American Board, fs great, I feel it 
myself, as if I had lost a much loved brother, Very pleasant has 
he been unto me, and his death, which in the providence of God I 
was privileged to witness, was to me amostsolemn lesson. Tocould 
not but pray, ‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.’” 


PAYING INVESTMENTS. 


- Aw eccentric divine is said to have made an 
appeal for a charitable institution in these words : 
“He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord— 
if you like the security, down with your money.” 
We suppose that no investments are so fruitful, in 
the end, as those which are made in the interest of 
religion. This is eminently illustrated in the results 
of missions. There is no calculation to be made 
upon the possible befefits to the world of a half- 
dollar invested in a Bible. It may become the 
entering wedge for the disruption of the abuses of 
ages, and return an incalculable gain to the material 
as well as moral interests of the world. Indeed, 
material advantages are inseparable from moral and 
religious reformations. This remark is particularly 
Ruggested by the report of Rev. Mr. Gulick, of a 
sister denomination, concerning the Hawatian Mis- 
sionary Society, and their work in the Marquesas 
Islands, which he visited. He says: 








“The very fayorable impression made upon my mind by the 
Hawalian mirsionaries, and the work they have accomplished, is, 
1 hope, prominent in the narrative given ef my visit. It seems 
to me thut quite as much, or mure, has been effected on Marquesas 
as on Kusaie and Ponape, where we of American origin have been 
privileged to labor about the zame length of time, and where the 


circumstances have been perhaps the most favorahle.” 

A table is added, showing, as the results of the 
labors of that heathen missionary asseciation, 
“8 mission stations, in ‘ parishes’ numbering in all 
2,089 inhabitants ; 8 schools, with 219 pupils; and 
12 church-members.” Who will say that the 
Protestant mission to the Sandwich Islands is not a 
paying invesiment? It may be added that these 
islands are no longer missienary ground, having 
for many years taken the position of a Christian 
nation, and having been for no litile time independ- 
ent of the American societies in the support of 
their churches. We do not speak, as we might, of 
the present and prospective value of the trade of 
these islands—which form the great eatrepot of the 
Pacific—secured to the world solely by the labors 
of American missionaries, and the contributions of 
American Christians. —N. Y. Examiner. 


MISTAKES. 


Tue editors of The Star in the West furnish the 
following modest attempt at correcting certain 
rather widespread mistakes. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the subscription 
price of a paper is clear gain to the publisher. 

It is a mistake to suppose that he gets his white 
paper for nothing. 

t is a mistake to suppose that it is priuted with- 
out cost. 

It is a mistake to suppose that he can live, bodily, 
by faith. 

It is a mistake to suppose that it is easy to please 
everybody. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a paper is werth 
buying which contains.only what oue knows and 
believes already. YP.% 

It is a mistake te suppose that money due for the 
paper would be as good to us ina year as it would 

now. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we would not be 
thankful for what is due to us, aud for new stfb- 
seri 











BREATHE THROUGH THE NOSE, 


_ Mr. Groner Carin, the famons painter ‘and 
investigator of the habits and ¢ustoms of Indian 
tribes, has recently published a pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Breath of Life,” in which he undertakes to 
demonstrate that the common practice of breathing 
through the mouth is very detrimental to health. 
He says that it is not a natural habit, for when God 
created man, “he breathed the breath of life into 
man’s nostrils,” and why should he not continue ta 
live by breathing it in the same manner? The 
mouth was made for the — and mastication 
of food for the stomach other ;' but 
“the nostrils, with their delicate and fibrous lin- 
ings for purifying and warming the air in its pas- 
sage, have been mysteriously constructed, and 
designed to stand guard over the lungs—to measure 
the air and equalize its draft during the hours of 
repore. The atmosphere is nowhere pure 

for man’s breathing until it hae passed this myste- 
rious refining process, and the one iagratenee 
and danger of admitting it in an way, in 
doable quantities, upon the lungs, and ¢ 

with the surrounding epidemie or contagious 

tions of the moment. The impurities of the air 
which are arrested by the intricate organization and 
mucus in the nose, are thrown out again from ite 
interior barriers by the returning breath. The air 
which enters the lungs is os different from that 
which enters the nostrils as distilled water is differ- 
ent from the water in an Ordinary cistern and frog- 


He argues that the habit of sleeping with open 





mouth is particularly hurtful; points out a number 
of diseases which are traceable to this cause, and 


ives 


qualities that “ wear well.” Ono thing, at least, is \ 


“T arrived at Shanghai from Japan the evening before his ill- - 


that he did not know how much he loved Dr. Bridgman till hewag .- 
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among the rest ascribes the early decay of the teeth 
to it. 


PRAYER-MEETING IN A BOMB-PROOF. 


“Have you any praying men ?” said I to asoldier 
in the Massachusetts 14th. 
. “Oh yes, a great many,” he answered. 
“ And do you ever meet for prayer?” I inquired. 
“Every day,” said he. 
“ Where do you meet ?” 
“Just come here.” We were inside a new and 
beautiful fort, which the regiment had been build- 





“T can see no place for prayer,” said I. 

“Just down there,” said the seldier, and he raised 
a trap-door. ; 

“ What is down there ?” for I was looking into a 
dark hole.’ 

“That is the bomb-proof, and down there is the 
place where we hold daily prayer-mecting.” 

“Down there,” continued the speaker, “ soldiers 
go every day to lift up their hearts to God in prayer. 
It is not yet furnished with the implements of death, 
and the praying men, sixty in number, go down 
twelve feet under ground, in the dark, to hold com- 
munion with God. Think of it, you who bow 
around your family altars ; think of it, you who go 
to your comfortable churches; think of the sixty 
men going every day into the bomb-proof of a fort, 
twelve feet under ground, in the dark, to pray! 
Brave ment Godly men! They cannot live 
—- prayer. 

asked a soldier whom I met, “ Are you prepared 
© fight ?” ~~ 
— sir,” said he. 
at makes you say you are prepared te fight? 
What do you mean by it?” ited . 

“1 mean this, sir,” anewered the soldier; “I have 
made my peace with God, through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. I have Christ, and so I am pre- 
pared for anything, life or death.” 

“Deo you mean that you can have Christ and 
fight ?” 

_ “Exactly so,” said the brave man. “I mean 
just that. I could not fight without Christ.”—Pres- 
byterian. ' 





COMMON SENSE. 


Suz came among the glittering crowd, 
A maiden fair without pretense, 
And when I asked her humble name, 
She whispered mildly “*‘ Common Sense.” 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 
Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather,— 
And when they sneered she simply said, 
“I dress according to the weather.” 


They argued long, and reasoned loud, 
in dubious Hindgp phrase mysterious, 
While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 


They knew the length of Plato’s beard, 
And how the scholars wrote in Saturn, 
She studied authors not so deep, 
And took the Bible for her pattern. 


And so she said, “Excuse me, friends, 
I find all bave their proper places, 
And Cormmmon Sense should stay at home 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.” 
—James T. Fields. 


INCONGRUITIES OF CRIME 


Tue fall of men professing Christianity is always 
matter for shame, grief, ind lamentation. It is sin 
against light, truth, promise, and profession. But 
when a Christian minister is the defaulter, it is 
‘worse ; in proportion as his position is more promin- 
ent, his example is more mischievous ; he belies his 
= lessons, and so strengthens the hands of evil- 

rs, 

Now just so it is in the world. Crime is always 
viewed in relation to the position of the criminal. 
The “man who knew his master’s will and did 
it not, was beaten with many stripes,” and justly. 
The expounders of the law ought not to be the 
breakers of the law. All felonies and misde- 
meanors, therefore, on the part of attorneys, are to 
be visited with double severity. Their cases admit 
of no excuse. The”public have lately seen with 
amazement the break-down of one solicitor after 
another, in a manner the most unaccountable and 
disgraceful. One is seizéd for stealing a watch, 
another for stealing spoons, another for forgery, and 
others for acts wholly indefensible. Now, such 
things in the case of ignorant men do not greatly 
startle us, but in legal practitioners they are out- 
rages and monstrosities which admit of no pallia- 
tion. They know the consequences, and yet they 
perpetrate the crime! They blast their reputation, 

ey disgrace their families, and they sacrifice their 
all! In such eases the guilt assumes the guise of 
insanity !— British Standard. 











LAST HOUR OF A GENERAL. 


Who can reflect, without sadness, on the closing 
moments of the gallant Gen. Neil? His life-long 
dream had been to obtain the little baton and ribbon 
of Marshal of Franee. He could not sleep after 
seeing it conferred on McMahon, as a reward of 
valor in the battle of Magenta. Before the next 
engagement, he told his friends that this time he 
would win the prize he so much coveted. The 
eonflict was over, and they sought him anxiously 
upon the gory field. They found him almost 
erushed beneath his dying war-horse, and the 
practiced eye of the surgeon told him that life 
would soon be over. Word was sent to the 
Emperor, who quickly arrived, and taking from his 


own breast the badge of Marshal of France, he | 


laced it above the heart of his faithful follower. 
e life-long dream was realized, and with a single 
throb of exultant joy and gratitude, he threw his 
arms about the neck of his sovereign—the next 
instant jhe fell back in the embrace of a stronger 
king.— Presbyterian. 





AN HONEST BOY. 


“You have dropped your pocket-book, sir!” said 
@ boy to Mr. Reid, as he walked along the side- 


walk of the park. 
Mr. Reid turned around. “I have indeed, my 
boy! I suppose it fell when I pulled my handker- 


chief just now.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy. 

“ You are an honest boy,” said Mr. Reid; “ what 
shall I give you for your honesty 2?” 

“I do not want to be paid for being honest,” 
aid the boy; “but F would like to—” 

“ What ?” said Mr. Reid, seeing he hesitated. 

“T should like to please God and my mother.” 

“You have pleased both,” said the gentleman ; 
“and me too.” ; 

And then Mr. Reid inquired where he lived ; 
and, having learned, he visited his mother. He 
found that Samuel (for that was his name) went to 
a Sabbath-school that he sometimes visited. He 
kept watch of the boy, intending when he was old 
enough io get him a good situation. And then he 
began to think that Samuel was an honest boy be- 
fore he found his pocket-book, although he did not 
know it, and that there were a great many other 
good boys that ought to have a little help forward, 
fas well as Samuel. And so Samuel’s honesty was 
the means of & great deal of good being done by 
id... Honesty is generally rewarded in this 
‘world, and is always pleasing in the sight of God. 


A MOTHER'S KISS. 


A pay or two since, a ragged and dirty-looking 
boy, fourteen years of age, pleaded guilty in the 
Superior Criminal Court to having fired a building. 
For two years past, since the death of his mother, 
he hed wendered around the streets a 








“March at the head of the ideas of : 
then these ideas will follow and support yoo 


“If you march bebind them, they will drag you 


on. 
“ Andif you march against them, th j 
tainly prove your downfall.” » they will cer- 


Koreign Miscellany. 


A VOICE FROM ENGLAND. 
Encianp, Feb. 22, 1862. 


“Far not, ye true-hearted onesacross the great water, whoare 
honestly struggling to put down this iniquity—fear not that any 
depression of trade, any scarcity of cotton. wil! ever induce the 
honest-hearted, liberty-loving workmen of England to ask that 
the blockade be broken, the Southern Confederacy acknowledged, 
or any act done to st nm in wickedness hearts blacker than 
the skins of the sWarthy victims of their villainy. (Loud cheers.) 
No! may heaven confound their politics! May nature, whom 
they insult by their appeal to her alliance, clothe herself in all 

terrors to udiate them! May providence, whom they im- 








piously invoke by striking inte tions, condemn and defeat all 
their devices! May God, to W they blasphemously appeal, 
hunder down righteous indignation and utter ruin on their cause ! 





Not ruin on themselves. No! The hell of the slaveowner is too 
terrible for us to wish it one more tenant. God give them repent- 
ance! But whether repent or not. themselves ceasing to do 
evil, soon may every fet'er be broken, and peace and liberty pre- 
vail throughout the length and breadth of that great continent! 
(Great cheering by nearly 3,000 British folk.)’’ 

It is all very well tocry aloudacross the water—Frar 
Nor! Who will hear or regard the voice of thousands 
of Englishmen, shout they never so loudly ? 

Sermons and speeches should have a beginning, a 
middle, and end. The end, given at the beginning of 
this letter, had its middle and commencement. The 
brick given is a good specimen of the building. The 
exordium of the speech gave the reasons why of sym- 
pathy, more or less, with the United States. The 
middle was both progressive and a climax—being a 
terrible prophetic denunciation of a priest of Baal, one 
Palmer, who had sermonized, at New Orleans, on 
slavery as a trust and cuty, assigned by—Satan! 
The audience was compused of 2,500 Englishmen, 
the speaker, Newman Hall, the place Surrey chapel. 
(While he thus spake, good and much loved James 
Sherman, his predecessor, and the successor of 
of Rowland Hill, long dead; he had been called to 
the Presence.) 

The newspaper which contains an outline of this 
animated speech alse contains a private letter from 
New York, which had been addressed to a friend in 
London. It is strange and strangely pathetic; the 
writer says : 

“I thank you very much for your long and interesting letter, 
and still more for your sympathy for our country. It was pleas- 
ant to find that during the angry discussions of the Trent affair, 
there was ONE friend willing to think good of us still, and exert 
himself to prevent a war between the two countries. Iam giving 
your letter all the publicity I can, and you may be assured that 
whenever I find two or three gathered together with hostile feelings 
toward England, there shall be your letter also to change angry 
feelings into friendship and good will.” 

Passing strange is this! Thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, churches, individuals, nobles, and humble 
men, were, even in the crisis of the Trent affair, 
speaking, writing, praying, acting: and winning a 
moral triumph even before the decision of the Presi- 
dent was known; and yet here is an American 
patriot thinking of his English friend as Elijah thought 
of himself, as one—the one lonely advocate for peace 
and friendship. 

Besides the voice from Southwark, bidding Ameri- 
cans not to fear, here is another not speaking in the 
English tongue : it is a senate responding to an em- 
peror, and, being interpreted, says: 

“The civil war which divides America has reacted upon our 
markets and manufactures, and a portion of the working class is 
afflicted by sufferings, the end of which is not yet. Your Govern- 
ment, sire, has shown arxiety about this state of things, and the 
Senate cannot be indiffercnt on the subject. The Senate agrees 
with your Majesty that the friendly relations of France with tlfe 
United States dictated to the French cabinet a policy of neutrality 
in regard to the subject-matter of this lamentable difference ; and 
it also thinks that the struggle is likely to be of shorter duration 
if it shall not be complicated by foreign interferenee.” 

Fear not! only believe. Alas! if there has been 
too long and: too determined a misbelief in interfer- 
ences, in evil designs, and so the word of faith came 
too late. 

President Lincoln has known, and known long, if 
the American press has not, that the danger has been 
from France. 

The movements of French chambers of commerce, 
the vast responsibilities which the Emperor has as- 
sumed, and the consequent expectations of the French 
people, made this danger to the United States. “The 
course of the British Government” averted the dan- 
ger; the Imperial speech indicated present danger 
passed, and this senatorial echo to it again says, 
“ Fear not.” 


SECRETARY SEWARD'S BRITISH AGENT. 


“The British press says that Earl Russell has 
made himself special pleader for Secretary Seward.” 
Now there can be no mistake about this. The state- 
ment is copied literally from the British press, and 
may, therefore, be aceepted by the New York press, 
and adopted from it by the multitudinous American 
press, which just echoes that of New York. The 
proof, too, is superabundant, for Earl Russell has 
now, night after night, held a brief for Mr. Seward. 
The young Tory ex efficial, Earl Carnarvon, must do 
something, as her Majesty's opposition. So the ubi- 
quitous Mr. John G. Shaver and other equivocal “ Brit- 
ish subjects,’ victims of oppression in the United 
States, have been paraded. But somehow or other 
Mr. Seward’s special pleader has made the Earl and 
os clients look rather small. 

The Parliamentary proceedings have not had any 
special interest. There will be a blockade debate 
next week. Lord Palmerston has been put on his 
defense, in the matter of the urgent military prepara- 
tions. He defended himself with his customary tact, 
and pleaded the opinion, which had been held and ex- 
pressed, in Europe, and by Americans, both at home 
and abroad, that Mason and Slidell would not be 
given up; nor did he foresee the “ovations” to 
Captain Wilkes. With respect to the “ next pretext,” 
for which the American press is waiting, it may be 
said, that “the British Government” is closely mask- 
ing its nefarious designs. For Sir Cornwall Lewis, 
Minister of War, assured the House “ that the recruit- 
ing had been stopped immediately upon the receipt of 
the dispatch fiom Washington.” 


NEW, STRANGE, AND TRUE, AND FROM THE SOUTH! 


Writing of dispatches, one is reminded of two 
public documents, in respect to which it is utterly 
impossible to concelve what will be said by “the 
American Press.” First: the labored memorial of 
Yancey, Mann, and Roth to Earl Russell, in August 
last. A document this curious on many accounts. 
It affords matter for a course of lectures on the Am- 
erican character. The despairing conclusion is 
inimitable. These small satans, as they fall, both 
whine, and curse, and accuse. The British Govern- 
ment has done, and will do all the evil, and inflict all 
the miseries of civil war, direct and indirect, home 
and foreign, because it will not recognize the South, 
and so end the strife 

The other document is a contribution to The 
Richmond Inquirer, under date Dec. 20. It confesses 
the entire failure of the Commissioners in London, 
and of the certain expectations of the people, especially, 
first—in relation to a speedy recognition and inter- 
ference with the blockade ; and secondly, in respect 
to “the commercial enterprise” which was to “send 


other stores most needed in the Confederacy.” 
“When I told the merchants,” says the agent, “ of 
100 per cent. profits, they said, No range of profits, 
however high, will tempt us,” etc. Then, “ aboli- 
tioniem is the actual and determined sentiment of the 
people,” was a fatal obstacle to success. Then there 
is this well discriminated observation: “It is true 
that many of the strongest abolitionists” (as say Mr. 
Spurgeon!) have been pitching into the Lincoln 
Government, but it was from anything but a friendly 
motive to the South, and constituted an influence 
Srom which anything but advantage to her cause could 
. J 


be expected.” 

The possessed confessed to the divinity of our Lord. 
The South here, by Mann & Co., testify. What Aas 
the American press said to these things? What will 
it say? The American press has had a special 
“course,” a certain “policy” for England. That 
course and poliey, it has been said, has given force 
and countenance to the rebellion. Now here is an- 
other “ course,” and one in the opposite direction, 
revealed, as that really pursued. Who, then, is 
responsible for all the evils resulting from the per- 
sistence of the United States press, in the adverse 
British course invented and proclaimed by that press? 
Has the American press had the courage, and wisdom, 
and patriotism to put itself and the nation right? 


BRITISH MINISTERS ON THE UV. S. CONFLICT. 


“There is a question (he continued) that presses at this time 


the minds, no doubt, of all thinking men in this country, 
vis, : what is to be the termination, and ghen is to be the termi. 
Tg a nh who ihougnt cae 
ene 

pa A calatnity for the world to see. this isruptien of 
boo Spore ee what is duty of Ragland? We 
e 
in the Government, and I We express the opinion of 
this district, «Strict neutrality must be our polley between the 

two contending parties.’ I have been told, ‘Oh, you won’t 
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forward cargoes of arms, munitions, medicines, and_ 
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\e coun! has recognized 
the Northern Federal Power and the Southern Confetoeste both 
as belligerents. This country has said, and continues to say, that 
blockading is a legitimate belligerent right, which England would 
ure if she were a belligerent, and therefore it is impossible, with- 
out a violation of the principles of justice and international law, 
for this country to be contemplating a deliberate violation of a 
blockade carried on according te the rules of international law. 1 
am for one, and have been from the beginning, for adhering to a 


strict policy of neutrality so far as the acts of the Government are 


concerned, It is impossible but that men will be sympathizing 
either with one side or another side—that their feelings will be 
more or less enlisted with the one party or the other in all great 
contentions which attract notice in the werki. I think the less we. 
express those feelings and sympathies in this case the better ; but 
I feel 20 well assured that so great has always been the feeling of 
England in reference to the question of slavery, that they cannet 
feel any interest or desire that any new government sheuld be 
constructed upon the principle of rendering permanent and of 
extending megs slavery. I have been told that negro slavery is 
to be the chief stone of the torner in the new edifice about to be 
erected in Southern America, I think, if the statement were true, 
it certainly would be calculated to alienate the feolings of great 
numbers of pears throughout the world frem the Southern Con- 
federacy. I hope that may not be the intention and future policy 
of the men who shall guide the councils of that new state should it 
be severed from the North.” w 


Ix view of the large expected influx of visitors te 
London during the present season, the special Sunday- 
evening services in Westminster Abbey will com- 
mence on the first Sunday in April, and occupy a 
later portion of the year. 


Tue Government functionaries in Paris and in the 
provinces have heen requested to give as many balls 
as possible, in order to provide employment for the 
laboring classes. It is, in .fact, the operatives ew- 
ployed in the manufacture of articles of laxury, such 
as jewelry, ball-dresses, and private carriages, that are 
suffering most at present. 


Tue Austrian Government has published a decree 
modifying a previous regulation, which prohibited the 
distribution of foreign Bibles in the provinces of the 
empire. The present decree permits free circulation 
to foreign Bibles, subject to the ordinary regulations 
and formalities prescribed by the law on the booksell- 
ing trade. 


In a leading article en the demise of Mrs. Richards 
of Bron-Menai, Carnarvon, who is described as “a 
thorough Welshwoman, and one deeply imbued with 
the hopes, aims, and aspirations of the Cymrii,” The 
Carnarvon Herald speaks of “ Anglo-Saxon intoler- 
ance and usurpation.” 


In the geological department of the British Museum. 
a perfect gem has been added to the collection of fos- 
sil reptiles, in an almost perfect young Icthyosaurus 
communis from Lyme Regis. 


Siz E. Bc.wer Lytton has laid aside, for a time at 
least, the pen of the novelist for that of the essayist ; 
and the early fruits of his labor in this, to him, new 
literary field, appear in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


Mr. George Borrow, author of “The Bible in 
Spain,” and “Gipsies in Spain,” has three volumes 
nearly ready on “ Wild Wales : its People, Language, 
and Scenery.” 


Art last the Delhi prize-money! At least there is a 
first division to be immediately paid, amounting to 
between £8 and £9 per man. Of these shares the 
private, of course, gets a full one, the serjeants a 
couple, and so the multiplication goes on up to the 
major-general, who receives 76. Officers and men 
who died, were killed, or left the siege wounded, are 
to share in the prize-money—in case of their decease 
their relatives ; but, of course, the shares of those 
since promoted will be calculated according to the 
rank they held at the time they left the siege. It is 
now between four and five years since this booty was 
obtained. 


Tux question of discontinuing crinolines has been 
much discussed; but, when we mention that the 
skirts of dresses are five yards wide, and that to steel 
cages two or three petticoats are added, it will be 
perceived that there is no very great change as to 
circumference. The petticoats are perhaps not quite 
so large near the waist, but there is no difference in 
size at the bottom of the dress. 


A request for permission to exhibit at the Interna- 
tion Exhibition has just come to hand from a monarch 
whe claims admission among the nations of the world. 
It is King Radama II. of Madagascar. An intimation 
to the effect that his Majesty is desirous of exhibiting 
has been forwarded to the Governor of the Mauritius ; 
and though somewhat late in his application, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, a point will be 
strained in order to admit the products of Madagascar 
to a place among the industry of all nations. 


Mr. Mason has been told to keep himself quiet, be- 
cause Parliament will not allow itself to be dictated 
to on the American question. There is a party, it is 
hinted, who are ready to try for the recognition of the 
South if they only see a chance of success, but Mr, 
Mason's interference would spoil the whole scheme, 
This should be disinterested advice, looking to the 
quarter from whence it comes, and the new commis- 
sioner seems likely to follow it very humbly. Mr 
Slidell has gone to Paris, where he was accredited, 
and Mr. Mason might have gone there too for all that 
the public has seen or heard of him. Since a crowd 
collected at Southampton to stare at these two gen- 
tlemen, they have received no kind of notice. 


Onr of the chief promoters of the old Atlantic tele- 
graph, Mr. Cyrus Field, is coming over to this country, 
with a plan for a new one. Had the telegraph been 
at work while the Trent affair was pending, the de- 
preciation of property would have been to a consider- 
able extent prevented, and we should have been 
spared an outlay of at least two millions in sending 
troops to Canada. The project, therefore, merits our 
good wishes. The American Government make 
very liberal offers, considering the state of their ex- 
chequer. They propose to pay half the cost if Eng- 
land will pay the other half, and they are willing that 
the American terminus should be on British territory. 
We could not expect better terms.—Bradford Adver- 
liser. 


In regard to the probable duration of the American 
blockade, The Money Market Review makes an im- 
portant statement : “The Federal Government have 
made up their minds not to let the blockade form a 
cause of quarrel with England and France. The 
blockade is distinctly put forward as merely a tem- 
porary measure, the operation of which will before 
long be restricted. This is good news.” So it is—if 
true. Another autharity in commercial matters— 
The Economist—draws a gloomy picture of trade 
prospects during the present year. It declares that if 
the blockade were raised to-morrow prudent manu- 
facturers would hardly venture to put their mills on 
fulltime. Their trade is suffering not only from a 
scarcity of raw material, but from a lack of customers. 
The Morrill tariff keeps our goods out of the Northern 
states, and the markets of the rest of the world are 
glutted by the late overtrading. It is argued that we 
must limit production for some time to come before a 
large demand can again arise. Should the North 
agree to a separation, however, peace would do a 
great deal for us—perhaps more than The Economist 
admits. It would give us eight millions of half- 
ragged customers in the South to begin with. 


New Depot or tHe Strrauiné Tract Enrerprrst.— 
The Central Counties Advertiser, a new paper pub- 
lished in Stirling, in its first number, issued last 
week, has a lengthened notice of the new edifice just 
erected by Mr. Peter Drummond at Stirling, at a cost 
of about 5,000/., for the publishing department of what 
is now universally known as the Stirling Tract Enter- 
prise. The building is about fifty feet in hight, and 
contains five flats. It was designed by the Messrs. 
Hay of Liverpool, and is the most elegant and highly 
finished edifice in the town. A group of statuary 
executed by Mr. A. W. Currie, sculptor, occupies a 
spacious niche or broad-arched fecess in the fourth 
story immediately ever the entrance archway. The 
figures represent a sower and reaper, and between 
them is an altar with a crutifix in bas-relief sur- 
mounted by the words “ Glory to God.” Immediately 
over the altar, which supports ag open Bible, inscribed 
with the passage “Search the Soniptures,” is a coro- 
nal emblem, formed of the word “ Truth” in-rich gilt 
characters, and from which artificial light may be 
irradiated on the figures. The Si series of relig- 
ious tracts commenced in Anema, 300s by the pub 
cation of a small tract on Sabbath -Observance. 
Upwards of 500 different tracts in the series have 
since been published, of which the thirty-third million 
is being issued. Religious publications have been 
distributed ern! at an outlay of 13,0002, of 
which sum 11,700. has been contributed by the 
Christian public. The British Messenger, an evan- 
gelical monthly periodical, was originated in March, 
1858, and its present circulation is upwards of one 
hundred thousand. Copies of The Me and the 


Stirling Tracts are dispatched by to ts and 
post to agen 
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_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GABBATH-SCHOOL BELL WO. 
COPIES ISSUED THE FIRST TWELVE MONTHS of its 





volume. It will soon be as popular as its predecesso 0. 
mouths, eustriping any Panday schoo! B of 575,000 copies in 


the retai 
ORACE WATE Publisher 
Ne. 481 Broadway, New York. 


HEN RY WARD BEECHER’S 


PLYMOUTH COLLECTION @F HYMNS AND TUNES, de- 
signed for Christian Worship, price $1 50. 
HYMNS SEPARATE FROM THE TUNES, 75c. 


Churches supplied for first introduction on favorable terms. 
“The more this book is used, the better is it Hked.” 
Published by A. S. BARNES & BURR, 

Nos. 5t and 53 John street. 


[MPORTANT WORK FOR FARMERS, 


AND FOR ALL INTERESTED IX 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, OR 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


HARRIS ON INSECTS. 


A TREATISE ON SOME OF THE INSECTS INJURIOUS TO 
VEGETATION, By Taappeve Witiiam Harers, A new edi- 
tion, enlarged and improved, with Additions from the Author’s 
Manuscripts and Original Notes, and Illustrated by Engravings 
drawn from Nature, under the supervision of Prof. Lovuts 
AGasatz. Edited by Cuantes L. Fit, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture, Syo, pp. 651. Price 
$6 00. . 
This valesbie work was first published in 1841, by direction, 
and at the expense of the state of Massachusetts, The edition hav- 
ing been entirely exhausted, Mr. Flint, Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, was, by a resolve of the Legislature, directed 
to issue a new edition with suitable additions and illustrations. 
Large additions have been made to the text from the author’s 
own manuscripts, and valuable assistance has beon received 
from distinguished ety mologists, whose contributions have added 
much to the completeness of the work. 








mens, cologed from nature, and two hundred and seventy-eight 
specimens are fJlustrated by fine wood engravimgs, executed in 
the best style of the art. The drawings for all these were made 
under the supervision of Prof. Louls Agassiz, who hascompared 
them with the original specimens before ongraving By this 
means it is believed that very great scientific accuracy has been 
secured in the illustrations. 

The work is issued in an octavo yolume, beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, handsomely bound, and is one of the most impor 
ant and valuable works of the kind ever issued from the press, 
The edition is small, and no other, equal in every respect, can 
ever be produced, 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pususees, 


No. 117 Washington Street, Boston, 
CHEAP EDITION. 

In Press—A cheap edition of the above on good paper with ail 
the {llustrations, now in press, and will be issued early in April, 
at a reduced price. In order to place it within the reach of all, 
the cheap e@ition will be furnished either plain orcolored, Every 
person interested in any manner in the cultivation of the soil 
should ownacopy of this work. 


We also publish, 
MILCH GOWS AND DAIRY FARMING. 
By Cuartes L. First, 

Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
12mo, pp, 426. Ulustrated with 130 Engravings. Price $1 25. 
GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS, 

By Cuaries L. FLINt, 

. Member of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
12mo, pp. 396 Tlustrated with 170 Engravings. Price $1 25. 

Orders for the above from individuals or from the Trade will 
recetye immediate attention. 
GROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No, 117 Washington street, Boston. 


QTATISTICAL POCKET MANUAL OF THE 
Army, Navy, and Census. Price 15 cents; cloth bound, 25 
cents. Agents wanted. Rare chance for young men out of em- 
ployment. Specimen copies by retura mail, 
P. BUTLER, Publisher, 
No. 142 Washington street, Boston, 








puLPiz AND ROSTRUM.—SEND FOR A 
List of Back Numbers. You will find something that you 
want, Price 10 cents a number, or $1 a yeer. san eT 
E. D. BiSeee, No. aaa ms N.Y. 
MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S NEW HARMONIUM! 
For ScHoors, VittaGe CHURCHES, ETC. 
THE SCHOOL RARMONIUM, PRICE $90, 
Loud voiced and Low-priced ! 

Having been repeatedly urged to devise an instrument capable 
of greater power of tone than the melodeon, which could be af- 
forded at 2 similar cost, the undersigned are happy to say that 
they have succeeded in the manufacture of a new style Har- 
mine BCaRae can hardly fail to meet a very general demand 

The So HarmonitM contains two sets of reeds, four octaves 
compass yond an effoctive swell, and is much louder than 
the most powerful ‘“‘ Double Recd” Melodeon. It is just the 
instrument for Schools, Vestries, Chapels, and Village Churches, 
AND BXACTLY FILLS A LONG-EXISTING VOID IN THIS CLASS OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

We continue the manufacture of Melodeons and harmoniumsin 
great variety of sizes and styles, at prices ranging from $45 to 
2500. 

Descriptive Cireu'ars and Catalogues sent to any address. 

MASON BROTHERS, Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, Sole Agents 
in New York, MASON & HAMLIN, Manufacturers, Boston, 
Mass. . 

Me" New York Agency. Nos. 5 and7 Mercer Street, (opposite 
Howard,) MASON BROTHERS. 


MELODEON Ss 


WITH GRADUATED SWELL AND PATENT DIVIDED SWELL. 
Ten @ifferent Varietics. Warranted for Five Years. 
THE BEST TONED INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD, 
Price, from $45 to $200, 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 
Two Banks of Keys, Five Sets of Reeds, Eight Stops, One and a 
Nalf Octaye Foot Pedals, One Set of Reeds in Pedal Bass In- 
GOMOD, i 000 vo n0cscccccccessogece’secse cesses bosons 
One Bank of Keys, Three Sets of Reeds, Six Stops...... $250 
With Foot Pedals, and Set of Reeds in Pedal Bass Independ- 
isis MEE de ea wranlion 6054 inses2 weencs cree 2vaten ones $25 Extra 
Orders promptly filled, and each Melodeon warranted perfect. 
Addrese 











GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
GEOQ,y,A. PRINCE & CO., No, 82 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. ; 
@EO, A. PRINCE & CO., No. 87 Fulton:st., N. Y. City. 


E HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 

DEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, and T. GILBERT & 
CO.’8 celebrated ZOLIAN PIANOS, are the finest instruments 
for parlors and churches now in use. A large assortment can be 
seen at the new Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome streets, which will be sold at extremely low prices. 
Pianos and Melodeons, new and second-hand, to Let, and rent al- 





lowed if purchased. Monthi, nts received for the same. 
Sheet Music, Music- Books, ond ds of Music Merchandise at 
war prices. 





GTEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND 
au - 
SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 

Warerooms, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker street, near Broadway, N. Y. 

“ Messas, Srsuvwarx & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over twe years, I can bear witness to its admirable qual- 
ities in egery respect. I am more than satisfied. And if I had to 
buy another f should certainly go to your reoms again.”—Hunar 
Wasp Brxcura 


EDUCATION. 


pror. WEST’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY. 














AN INSTITUTION FOR LADIES AND ‘GEN. 


ane Troy Gonferéhoe Academy, 
Poste: Xi An 2 Professors and Teachers. 





























Eight steel engravings contain illustrations of ninety five speci- }. 


Fort EDWARD INSTITUTE, WASHING- 25 








March 27. For circular and rooms, address Rev. Joseph E. King. 
INSURANCE. 

GAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 
INSURANCE. ’ 


FIRST SCRIP DIVIDEND FOR 1861—60 PER OENT. 


WASHINGTON INSWRANCE 
NO. 54 WALL STREET. 
New Yor, Feb, 3, 1862, 

FIRE AND INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE. 


COMPANY, 





pate WG Wi con «cass ocetan <deeteceee $504,720 84 
eae ered tele aesatter 12,170 00 
Capital and Surplus......... 2 ee | $402,550 84 


Three-fourths of the Profits divided annually to the Ingured, 
without their incurring any liability whatever, 
A Dividend of 65 (Six anda half) per cemt, has this day been 
declared, payable on demand. 

ALS0, 
A Scrip Dividend of 60 (Sixty) per cent. to the Policy-Holders 
on the earned premiums of participating policies, for the year 


ending January 31, 1862. The scrip will be ready for delivery on 
and after the Ist of Maroh prox. 


The office of the Company will remove on or about the Ist of May 
to the new building, No. 172 Broadway, corner of Maiden lane. 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, Pres. 


HENRY WESTON, Vice-Pres. 
‘WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


WINSTON, 


Qrrice, Ne. 94 Broapwar. 





FREDERICE S§. PRESIDENT. 





Cash Assets of the Company on Ist of Feb. 1861....$6,989,856 74 











Receipts for the Year ending Jan. 31, 1862......... 1,593,731 31 
$8,583,587 05 
TMsbursements during the Year............sseeeees 743,620 76 
Nez Casu Assets, Ist February, 1862............+. $7 ,830,766-20 
Invested as follows : 

Cash on hand and in Bank........... $421,433 82 

Bonds and Mortgages................ 6,536,924 41 

United States Stocks.............06. 783,782 50 

PG siinnadkyesaannsonagelnn 76,513 24 

Se UND sn.cccdceccunssst sens 21,112 32—$7,839,766 29 

Add interest accrued, but not yet due.............. 90,000 00 

Add deferred Premiums (estimated)................ 135,000 00 

Add arrears of Premiums in course of Transmission.. 21,4923 48 
Gross Assgts, Ist February, 1862 .............. $8,086,258 77 

Number of Policies Issued during the Year..........+...++. 1,221 

Number of Pollefes in force........ 660. cecceeeeeecceeweees R,095 

Ren baa 0's ci GaP 0 0's o0c8b 0ds0ss sdoetavedsosevorces $35,424,009 

Increase in net cash asseta for the yoar.............+.. $349,900 55 

Decrease in the amount at risk for the year........ $1,973,574 00 


THIS COMPANY offers the following peculiar advantages to 
persons intending to insure their lives : 

ITS ASSETS are LARGER than those of any Life Insurance 
Company in the United States, amounting to over 


EIGHT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


and are EXCLUSIVELY CASH. 

THE PROPORTION OF ITS CASH ASSETS to the Amount at 
risk is GREATER than that of any other Life Insurance Company 
in the United States, 

ITS RATES OF PREMIUM are LOWER than those of the major~ 
ity of other Life Insurance Companies—yet its Dividends have 
been GREATER ; the result of a very low rate of mortality among 
the Insured, consequent on a most careful and judiclous selection 
of lives, 

THE MORTALITY AMONG ITS MEMBERS has been propor- 
tionably LESS than that of any other Life Insurance Company 
in either America or Europe whose experience hag been made 
known—a result in the highest degree favorable to Policy-holkders, 

THE NUMBER OF LIVES INSURED in this Company greatly 
exceeds that of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, thus affording a SECURITY above them ali—the NECES- 
SARY LAW OF AVERAGE having more scope for operation. 

THE ASSETS of the Company are invested exclusively on 
Bond and Mortgage on Real Estate in the City and State of New 
York, worth in each case at least DOUBLE the amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at Seven per cent. and in the United States 
Stocks; the solidity and security of this disposition of the Com- 
pany’s Funds cannot be overrated. 

This Company will as usual pay, on application at the Office, 
the Cash value of any Policy, when the holder wishes to surren- 
der the same. 

Circulars containing the Rates of Premium and a full oxplana- 
tion of the new scheme of Survivorship Annuities, may be had on 
application at the office of the Company. 





Secretary, ISAAC ABBATT, 
Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Medical Examiner, Minturn Post, M.D. 





NOTE.—The business of this Company is conducted on the 
MUTUAL principle, in the strictest sense of the term; the entire 
syrplus, DEDUCTING NECESSARY EXPENSES ALONE, being 
equitably divided among the Assured. 





SECURITY 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital................ essen Sivdatn eccens sane $500,000 00 
Surplus, January 1, 1062.......... ge cseccs cocccccecs 148,045 14 
Wet AaBIB 0000s coccccdccces ccccss ccccccccscee coves $648,045 14 
RAINS. 4.1, sa lenide cg aninneseasenetins tani 5,400 00 


NO OTHER LIABILITIES, 
Deatsag Recervz 75 Pes Centr. or Net Proris 





The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. ' 
JOSEPH WALEER, President. 
THOS, W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President, 


RL. HAYDOCK, Secretary 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


PATE NT CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
STITCHED BELTING. 


NEW YORK RUBBER CO’S PATENT, 183, 











This Belting is admirably adapted to main driving and Elevater 
Belts, being much stronger, a8 well ag much cheaper, than amy 
other Rubber Belting. 


oe Rattwars in Cotton Mills it is proved to be the best Bek 
wn. 
Made only by NEW YORK RUBBER CO, 


No. 45 Liberty st., x. ¥. 





T © FT HH. 


street. By this method, the teeth, gums, roof, and rugs of the 





MALGAM BELLS, AT PRICES WITHIN 
in the land heir too to all parts of the United Bistes, for the 
Fee ee sea beemsen, Cenmseed om ge F 
TRRATION, other manufacture; sizes, 50 te 





_ sai a Re Ce., 
No. 190 Willian street, New York. 
STAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES 


a Spring is bottled with the wimast cares 
The Corks of all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: e ? 
“at 


Bold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me at 





Tsrrs; upon Allen’s system, can be obtained at Ne. 22 Bond 





ball 


RARE RECEIPTS; AND -MUCH ‘NEW 
information, including Sqmething to Do About Home, 
whereby several dollars a week can be made on a small invest- 
ment. Booke sent free for 12 cents. Agents wanted, 

J. R. STAFFORD, Chemist, No. 442 Broadway,.N, Y¥. 








7a G REITHER’S 
KABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
Fron A¥., 00R. NAVY #TREBT, 

Brooklyn. 

(N.B.—date Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for T. 
BROOKS.) 

At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufae- 

tured for over Sixteen years. may be found one of the. finest ool- 

lections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest and 


most desirable patierns of any house in this cit New York. 
dion p tempo Web. of Pauhens di _ ee 


Conteien, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, Shades, etc., 

N.B.—I would beg leave to retarn my thanks to my friends fer 
their former patronage, and renpectfully solicit a continnnaen of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. @,. REITHER. . 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., made by the Metropolitan Co., are sold K 





WHITE & NICHOLS, No. 208 Fulton street, corner of 

These Wringers save the clothes more than enough to 

cost. They can be used by any servant, and every Wringer @ 
warranted. It is one of the bert things introduced in. the last 
twenty years. Let Housekeepers call and getone on trial, (Nee 
York Office, No. 24 Dey street.) 

Brookiyn, Mar. 1, 1862. 


How TO SECURE GOOD TEETH: AN® 


A SWEET BREATH. 


We need not tell the readers of Taz [npzrgnpeyt that 

is so important in its relations to happiness, nothing #0 freq 
the cause of pain, ill health, disfigu 
expense, as neglect of the Teeth. But do know that 

of Teeth frequently ends in DYSPEPSIA and CONSUMPTIO 

THE LUNGS? the eminent opinions ia 
HURD’S LITTLE TREATISE ON PRESERVING TEETH, peigs 
only 12 cents. 

Do you know the secret of piereaien Teeth a eee 
You will find it in DR. HURD’S MANUAL ON TEETH, price 
cents, 

Do you know the proper way of treating Childreg’s Teeth 
during first and second dentition, and HOW TO PREVENT Par 
IN TEETHING? Fuil directions for the treatment of Children’s 
Teeth are in DR. HURD’'S MANUAL ON TERTH, the litéleeuf- 
ferer’s friend. Mailed anywhere, in city or country, post-paid, em 
receipt of four stamps. 

We bave the satisfaction of announcing that DR. WILLIAM 
B. HURD, the Brooklyn Dentist, Treasurer of the New York 
State Dentists’ Association, has given to the public his celebrated 
Remedies for the Teeth and Breath, and curing Toothache aad 
Neuralgia, which, in his private practice, have had an unprece- 
dented sale, being used by the principal ladies and gentlemen fa 
Brooklyn and New York. 





TOOTH-POWDER, than which Rothsehild and Astor, with 
their wealth, cam get nothing betier, They aro the LOY. 
CHARM, insuring 

WHITE TEETH AND SWEET BREATH. 
Try them. See how differently the breakfast will taste after 
cleansing the mouth with DR. HCRD’S MOUTH-WASH aad 
TOOTH-POWDER. [@ Beware of the ordinary tooth-powders. 
All of Dr. Hurd’s remedies are warranted harmless. Use ne 
other. 

Thousands of persons are afflicted without, perhaps, koowia 
with thatalisgusting atténdant, A BAI) BREATH. DR, HU 
MOUTH-W ASH is the best breath-purifier that can be eae 
while it imparts health to the gums. Hundreds of oases 
BLEEDING GUMS, SORE MOUTH, CANKER, etc., have been 
completely gured by ita use. All persons having ARTIFICIAL 
TFETH should use DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WaSH, which alene 
will remove the taint which such teeth impart to the breath, 

TOOTHACHE AND NEURALGIA, 
DR. HURD’S TOOTHACHE DROPS, if applied according te 
directions, will cure toothache arising from exposed nerves, 
Price 12 cents per vial. 

DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS are the most delightful 
remedy in the werld for this painful affection. A trial will con- 
vince any one, They soothe to sleep, amd charm away pain, aad 
do not adhere nor blister. They are of two sizes—one small, fer 
neuralgic pains tn the face, price fifteen cents, and the other 
large, for pains in the chest or shoulders, RarvuMatism, Lumea@e, 
etc., price thirty-seven cents. Will be mailed on receipt of priee 
and one stamp [8 Do not remove the white or cotten surface, 
For EARACHE and NERVOUS HEADACHE nothing will give 
speedier relief than DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS. 

All these remedies are prepared with the utmost care at Dr, 
Hurd’s Dental Office, No, 77 Fourth street, Brooklyn, E.D., and 
arc sold by all leading druggists, storekeepers, and retailers im 
city and country. Gote your drug or periodical store, and see 
how neatly they are putup. A fair trial is all that is needed to 
convince any one, lady or gentleman, farmer or mechanic, that im 
these remedies they have a new souroe of pleasure, 

To Devecists, CountRY MuxcnAants, ETc.—We are adverti 
Dr. Hurd’s Remedies for the Teeth in almost every impo 
town im the loyal states. Your customers will be grateful to yeu 
if you supply them. Every mail brings us letters from them 
ordering bottles to be sent by post, which of course we cannot de, 
Send for a Price List, or inclose $12, and we will send you a care 
fully assorted sample lot, guaranteeing satisfaction. (2g Speolal 
inducements to those who will buy wholesale lets to supply the 
smal! dealers in a district where we are advertising. 

TO® CANVASSING AGENTS.—Persons wanting employments 
and asalable article are invited to examine DR. HURD’S DEM- 
TAL TREASURY, embossed, seven inches by four, containing, ti 
compartments, EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR THE TEETH AND MOUTH. 
Price $1. Shrewd agents can make a small fortune in selling the 
DENTAL TREASURY. Send for one, and see it, or, better, a 
dozen, which we will sell as samples for $7. It is the neatest 
article that any man or woman can offer. Now is the time te ge 
into the business, and take the tide at its flood. Address 

WILLIAM B. HURD & ©O., 
Tribune Buildings, New York, 


ACCINATION. — PHYSICIANS SUPPLIED 
with “‘ Pornts” thoroughly charged with meee pure 
Eighth Day Lymph collected by the Subscriber. Twelve “‘ Porrss,” 
with full directions for use, securely packed, sent by mail free-em 
receipt of One Dollar. Every “ Potnr’ is fully and absolutely 
warranted efficient, or remittance returned. For highest profes- 
sional references and further information, see pamphlet, which will 

be sent by mail, free, on application to 

HENRY A. MARTIN, M.D., Roxbury, Mass. 


For Cavacuss, Somoo.s, Faama, 
Facrorigs, otc. 

These Bells are made from am 
ALLOY OF STEEL, by a new process 
tes npr ta pete 

m o- 
ers, at the same lime te S 
nisha VERY supgRior Bell. Thay 
are not Hable to break, and are 
warranted. For rol 
ative to Size, Keys, 

Prices, and WARRANTY, send 
Circular to the Manufactarers, 
BROWN & WHITE, 
No. 20 Liszary et. N. ¥.29 


of Ntight Cold, Cough, 








STEEL 


COMPOSITION 


BELLS 











Sia FSENnees, Hoare 
Dhecat, which might be 
check sii. a simple rem- 
edy, ected, often ter- 


minates seriouclu. Few are aware of 
the importance cf stopping a ough or 
Plight feold in its first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield to 
@ mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 
attacks the lungs. : 

Brown's Wironchial Drochee 
were first introduced eleven, years ago. 
It has been proved that they are the best 
artiole before the public fr Savane 
folds, Branchikis, : A 
fatarrh, the Hacking Cough in ane 
aumftian, and numerous affections of 
the Dheaat, giving immediate relief. ’ 
Public Speakers and Singers, 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening tha voice. 

Bold by ali Druggists and (Dealers: in 
Medicine, at 25 cents per bor. 


100,000 BARRELS OF THE 
LODI MANUFACTURING ©0.’S POUDRETTE. 


For sale by JAMES T. FOSTER, No. 66 Cortlandt st., New York 
The article is the © 





in ns and upon lawns, flowers, and grass land ; ané 
paar ae pe Bn The saving of labor pays 
for the Poudrette. 
(se BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. None genuine but Lodi 
66 Cortlandt st. The 











2 R°: EACH, [0 strver,]} BEAUTIFUL a 
Mailed by ne BOWEN, Bex 220, Boston, Mass. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Field, Flower, and Garden Seeds, 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 














Every one, now, for 37 cents, can 
DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH; or, for 25 coll Br. horse : 




















































































































































~ a general Union advance, and—humanly oe 


’ 


. to 16,000 rebel troops went away, part of them re-en- 





General Bebvs. 


THE WAR. 


Tue close silence enjoined upon all the papers by 
Secretary Stanton prevents us from mentioning a va- 
riety of facts within our knowledge. But we presume 
we violate no rule in saying that the Administration 
is now laboring with great zeal and efficiency, and 
without one particle of hesitancy or doubt from any 
fear of injuring any rebellious man or “ institution,” 
to bring the monster rebellion to a victorious close ; 
and that the signs are increasingly numerous and 
encouraging, that this result cannot long be postponed. 
And while this is true at the loyal North, the news 
which comes to us from the interior of the rebel do- 
minions, now reduced by the loss of Kentucky @nd 
Tennessee to the belt of nine seaboard states and Ar- 
kansas, both in the papers and by private hands, indi- 
cates growing gloom, and much actual admitted hope- 
lesBhess of success among the zealous rebels, while 
the remaining Unionists begin to be encouraged. A 
report was a few days since circulated that the rebel 
Jeaders, in their desperation, had decided to give up 
their defensive policy, to appoint a commander-in- 
chief, Toombs of Georgia being ridiculously selected 
as the man, and to precipitate their forces upon the 
armies or the fortifications of the Union, somewhere. 
It is possible that some such scheme is in agitation, 
though it could not result in anything except useless 
additional bloodshed. 

The military movements of the week are along a 
vast line, on a vast scale, and are of very great and 
joyful significance. Even to intelligent civilians, it is 
plain that they mcan a general retreat by the rebels, 





the near approach of the end of the war. e group 
them in a sentence thus :—A decisive victory quickly 
followed up, in Arkansas; the cooping up of the last 
remaining rebels in Missouri, by Gen. Pope at New 
Madrid, and the occupation by our troops of Columbus, 
together with preparation for advancing down the 
Mississippi; a continued and irresistible advance by 
Gen. Buell from Nashville; the evacuation of the 
lines held so long in front of Washington, including 
Manassas and the Potomac batteries. Thus the 
whole rebel northern line falls back; while at the 
same time Burnside presses inland, there is activity 
at Port Royal, we have taken Brunswick and Fer- 
-mandina, and thus hold the whole Georgia sea-coast 
and both ends of the railroad across Florida, and 
Butler's expedition at Ship Island is rapidly preparing 
to move. Besides—but we must not tell it. 

This theory must, however, be taken with one 
caution, respecting Virginia. Reports from that 
state are so conflicting and unreliable, that while the 
retreat we have suggested may have actually oc- 
eurred, quite another alternative may b2 the true 
state of the case; the fact may be, as one class of 
reports indicates, that this falling back, instead of 
being preparatory to an evacuation of Virginia, is a 
concentration, with the design of gathering as large 
a force as possible at some point, perhaps on the 
line of the Rappahannock, and risking all the for- 
tunes of the great conspiracy upon one vast battle. 
A little time must show. 

To go somewhat more into detail: 

—lIn the West, a great battle was reported to have 
taken place between the Federal and rebel forces in 
New Mexico, but the facts do not yet justify an 
opinion whether there was an actual fight. 

It will be remembered that Gen. Price, after evacu- 
ating Springfield on the approach of Gen. Curtis, was 
successively dislodged fiom Sugar Creek, Benton- 
ville, Fayetteville. and Cross Hollows, all on the line 
of retreat southward into Arkansas. Price at last re- 
tired among the range of highlands known as the 
Boston Mountains, and set about effecting a junction 
with ‘the forces of McCulloch, McIntosh, and Van 
Dorn. Curtis, having apparently halted a few days 
to.rest and refresh, fullowed on after him, and all the 
rest of the story now known is substantially contained 
in a brief dispatch from Gen. Halleck to Gen. McClel- 
lan, sent on March 10, as follows. The battle was 
on the 6th, 7th, and 8th. 

“The army of the Southwest, under Gen. Curtis, after three 
days’ hard fighting, has gained a most glorious victory over the 
combined forces of Van Dorn, McCulloch, Price, and McIntosh. 
Our leas in killed and wounded ix estimated at one thousand ! 


deck. Not only is the turret impregnable, but the 





rifled 120-peunder, besides co 
and the rebel steamer Darlington, loaded with camp 
equipage, wagons, and military stores. Fernandina 
and its neighboring town St. Mary’s are thus in our 
hands, together with the eastern terminus of the rail- 
road across Florida, ef which we already hold the 
western end at Cedar Keys. This road will be of 
great value in expediting travel and transportation 
between the Atlantic Coast and our forces in the 
Gulf. 

As the fleet approached Fernandina, Commodore 
Du Pont, espying a railroad train making off down the 
coast, sent a gun-boat after it, and an exciting race 
ensued, the gun-boat sending shells at the cars, and 
some of them coming so near that various frightened 
rebels skipped out of the cars into the woods ; among 
them, it is said, ex-Senator Yulee and his servant. 
The train, however, soon outran the ship, and got 
away. 

—Fort Clinch is the first of the national fortresses 
“ repossessed” by the Federal troops, but not the last! 
—Of this expedition, the rebels for once seem not 
to have had the faintest warning or suspicion. 

—We give as full an account as space permits of 
the very remarkable naval battles of the Merrimac 
and Monitor near Newport News, Saturday and Sun- 
day. This occurrence is, with regard to the present 
war, rather an exciting episode than an important 
part; but it is of very great and important interest in 
the history of war, as proving the wonderful power of 
iron-plated ships. This battle, in connection with the 
achievements of Commodore Foote’s mailed fleet at 
the West, marks the close of the era of wooden war 
vessels. Steam was already indispensable. Hence- 
forward, iron or steel armor, and enormous wrought- 
iron or steel projectiles, are also indispensable. A 
wooden man-of-war is now as worthless as an egg- 
shell; more so, for it is a death-trap. 

-—We very briefly sketch the construction of the 
two iron-plated vessels of the late combat. The 
Merrimac, which the rebels have been fitting up so 
long at Norfolk, looked, when ready for action, like 
«the roof of a great house, floating in the water, and 
nearly three hundred feet long by fifty broad. This 
roof was wade of T rails, lying like rafters, close 
together, coming down close to or beneath the 
water, and with nothing showing outside, except a 
short chimney, a flagstaff, some boats, and her guns 
—ten 100-pound Armstrongs, procured from our dear 
and good friends the English, whom we may thus 
thank for so much of the dreadful work of those two 
days. Two strong iron beaks project from her bow at 
the water-line. Under this roof, of course, was the 
ship’s deck, and in the hull, her former steam-engine, 
working her propeller. The guns are quite near the 
water.—The Monitor, or Ericsson, as everybody will 
call her, after her inventor, is as different as possi- 
ble ; apparently, an insignificant little thing in com- 
parison, only a little more than half as long as the 
Merrimac, being 174 feet long, 40 feet wide, and ouly 
11% fect deep in all, while the Merrimac draws 23 
feet. The Monitor, in the water, shows nothing 
except this little deck, only 18 inches above the sur- 
face, and quite level and plain, except the flagstaff, a 
chimney, which slides down out of sight when in bat- 
tle, a low, strong pilot-house, and the turret for the 
guns, which is like an iron cistern ten feet high, 
twenty feet across, and with sides eight inches thick, 
standing clone in the middle of the deck. Inside of 
this cistcrn are the two guns, enormous 11-inch 
columbiads, weighing toward 20,000 pounds each, 
and throwing solid shot of 187 pounds. When these 
guns are drawn in to be loaded, a “ pendulum” falls 
into the port-hole from the inside, shutting it as 
strongly as apy other part of the turret. The whole 
turret rests on a strong iron center-post, and may be 
turned round and round by a wheel working in cogs 
underneath its edge, and driven by steam power, so 
skillfully that the guns are aimed by turning the 
whole structure. All the cabim and forecastle accom- 
modations and the machinery are of course below 


That of the enemy was still larger. Guns, flags, provisions, etc., 
were captured in large quantities, Our cavalry are in pursuit 
of the flying enemy.” 

We mentioned Jast week a report that Columbus 
was being evacuated. The United States flag now 
waves over it. On the nights of Saturday and Sun- 
day, the Ist and 2d, a bright light was seen from 
Cairo in that direction, but as the distance is 20 miles, 
its meaning could only be guessed. Sunday was too 
foggy for any discoveries by the reconnoissance which 
was at once sent down; but another was organized 
on Monday, consisting of five armor-plated gun-boats, 
one wooden one, four mortar-boats, and transports 
with twe regiments of troops, under Commodore 
Woote and Generals Cullom and Sherman, and left 
Cairo early Tuesday morning, the 4th. When the 
fleet reached the neighborhood of the rebel strong- 
hold, the mortar-boats were moored ready to open 
fire, and the iron gun-boats proceeded slowly on 
in line of battle ; but finding no opposition, a small 
tug boldly approached the works, and found 


* a detachment of the 2d Illinois cavalry already in 


ssession, and waving an old U.S. flag to the fleet. 


upper part of the hull is protected by a perpendicular 
outside iron armor, five inches thick, with twenty-six 
inches of white oak behind it, and another inside 
half-inch iron sheeting. The deck itself, which is of 
course comparatively safe on account of its being 
level, is only covered with seven-inch plank on strong 
beams, and one inch of iron sheathing outside. The 
heavy perpendicular armed sides just described go 
but five feet down, or 3% feet under water ; the under 
part of the hull being like a smaller ship built on 
beneath the upper part, out of the reach of shot, and 
therefore only constructed of three-eighths inch iron. 
No shot can touch this part without going through 
25 feet of water, so far does the upper part project 
over it. She is moved by a propeller which, with the 
rudder, is safe hidden under water and under the 
strong deck. She was built and launched at Green- 
point, in exactly 100 days from signing the construc- 
lion contract; and after a trial trip and adjustment 
of a defect in her tiller ropes, the present writer 
watched her on Wednesday, the 5th of this month, 
steam slowly down the East River and pass out of 
sight behind Castle William, on her way to be 


é fortifications were left nearly uninjured, as were 
quite a number of guns, and much ball. No other 
stores were left, and many buildings had been burned 
or half burned. The post could not have been carried 
by troops without an enormous expenditure of life, so 
strong was the position, and so elaborate the works, 
which, besides an enormous net-work of rifle-pits, 
parapets, and trenches, mounted in all about 160 guns, 
from 24 to 128 pounders, many ef them rifled. The 
mortars of Commodore Foote’s fleet would, however, 
have made them utterly untenable. The remains of 
Pillow’s chain cable were found, and a large assort- 
ment of torpedoes, of the usual torpid kind, but placed 
with better judgment than usual, in piles on the shore, 
where the powder would not get wet. From 12,000 


forcing Jeff. Thompson at New Madrid, and part going 
to Island No. 10, and to Fort Randolph, and other 
points of defense near Memphis. 

—-The rebels, on leaving Columbus, strengthened 
Jeff. Thompson at New Madrid with a considerable 
force and four gun-boats. At the latest dates, Gen. 
Pope was said to have completely invested the place, 
his advance skirmishing constantly with Thompson's, 
and he was gradually drawing in upon the rebels. 

*—dt was reported at Richmond, March 7, by a dis- 
patch from Atlanta, that our troops in Tennessee had 
advanced from Nashville and taken possession of 
Murfreesboro, from which place the rebel general, A. 
8. Johnston, had, on the great fundamental principle 
of rebel strategy, retreated, stopping temporarily 
at Decatur, Ala., doubtless with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether “ the last ditch” was in that vicinity. In 
case it is not, Decatur is a favorable point to leave in 
search of it, being on the south bank of the Tennes- 
see, and above the Muscle Shoals, so that the gun- 
boats cannot get there. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Nashville are either 
obstinate secessionists or are afraid to express them- 
selves in favor of the Union for fear of suffering for it 
- if the rebel troops should return and drive our forces 
out. The s are, however, in Tennessee as 
well as everywhere else, delighted and thoroughgoing 
friends. 

Senator Johnson, and Representatives Maynard and 
Etheridge, have left Washington for Tennessee, the 
former intending to call a convention at once, for the 
ag of organizing a loyal government. 

re is a report that the rebels are now proposing 

to fortify and attempt to hold Chattanooga, a strong 
tion still further up the Tennessee, near the junc- 

of the Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia state 
lines. But a at the map will show that this 


threaten to surround them, and thus merely postpone, | shore batteri 


n be to leave a proper force in front of 
‘any rebel army which may oceupy Chattanooga, to 
prevent any by threatening the flank of our 


and imminently threatens to surround or isolate Jack- 
son at the latter place. Indeed, it is rumored that 
beth Winchester has been evacuated by Jack- 
son on one hand, and Centreville, in front of Manassas, 
on the other; and that our advanced guards are once 
more close upon the fatal field of Bull Run. Below 
Washington, too, the rebel batteries at t Point, 
the troublesome during the whole “blockade,” 
have been evacuated by the rebels, who have also re- 
tired from those at Shipping Point, just below, burn- 
ing various parte of their works, and the steamer 
Page, which was in Quantico Creek, between them. 
These is thus eft un detach- 
ments Gen. Hooker's brigade, on the Maryland 
shore te, crossed the river and raised the United 
States over them, and now hold them in consid- 
erable force. 

—Commodore Du Pont, with a fleet, left Port Roya! 
on the Ist, for the coast further south. Its first 
destination was Brunswick, Ga., about 75 miles from 
Port Royal, noted for its magnificent harbor, but of 
little importance otherwise. Strong fortifications had 
however been erected and armed, both at the town 


inspected, and if accepted, handed over to the Gov- 


ernment, at Fortress Monroe. 

_—Conflicting reports had for a long time got afloat 
respecting the Merrimac. The rebels seem to have 
published stories of her failure, to mislead us, and to 
some extent succeeded. But it is believed that Gov- 
ernment had reliabte advice to the contrary, and 
that the officers of the vessels at Fortress Monroe 
were seriously apprehensive of some attack from 
her. But at any rate, not an hour nor a dollar was 
expended, so far as appears, in any preparations 
for her; which, if true, was cither colossal faith or 
colossal folly, and has cost at least one hundred 
and fifty lives of brave men, two noble frigates, and 
a terrible insult and mortification to our nationality 
and our flag, very partially redeemed by the result 
of the contest. 

On Saturday last, March 8, the frigates Cumberland 
and Congress—the latter only manned by a detach- 
ment of the Naval Brigade—lay quietly off Newport 
News. In the latter part of the forenoon, the look- 
outs on them discovered the floating roof, as it 
seemed, of the Merrimac, coming slowly out of Eliza. 
beth River, some six or seven miles away. Steering 
north along the channel, until she reached the deep 
water of Hampten Roads, she turned and came 
straight across to the fiorthwest, the steamers York- 
town and Jamestown, and two or three smaller ves- 
sels, accompanying her; while the troops were got 
under arms, the guns manned, and all possible prepa- 
rations made, at the Fortress, in the batteries at New- 
ort News, aad on the Congress, Cumberland, 
oanoke, Minnesota, and other Union men of-war. 
As the rebel fleet approached our two wooden vessels, 
the consorts of the Merrimac paused at long range ; 
but the mailed monster herself, with closed ports, 
and in silence, steamed steadily up toward the Cum. 
berland. As she approached, both vessels discharged 
their broadsides at her; the water battery at Newport 
News also firing rapidly and accurately upon her. 
The heavy balls, however, hopped off from her armor 
as if of India rubber; she fired one gun at the Cum- 
berland and missed, another which hit the Congress 
in the stern, and then, closing in upon the ill-fated 
Cumberland, first poured in a broadside at about 15 
| or 20 yards, fairly riddling her, and killing or wound- 
ing some sixty men, and then backing off, rushed 
head-foremost upon her under a full head of steam, 
driving her iron prew full into the side of the helpless 
frigate, and crushing a great chasm in her side, 
through which the water rushed in in a torrent. Once 
more she fired a broadside into her, and once more 
remorselessly drove her iron prow into her side ; 
and then, leaving her to sink, turned’ upon the 
es. The Cumberland, though so utterly 
helpless against her tremendous assailant, and 
though — rapidly, still fired broadside after 
broadside, until the water rose above the gun-deck, 
and in a few minutes went down, in 35 feet of water, 
the Stars and Stripes still defiantly waving at her 
mast-head. Such of her. officers and crew as re- 
mained able to move, sought to escape by the boats 
or by swimming, or climbed into the rigging, and 
were afterwards taken off by the propeller Whilldin. 
It is reported that about one-half of Ker ship’s com- 
pany of 192 were either killed by the Merrimac’s 
not, drowned, or wounded. 

Meanwhile the Merrimac, approaching the camp 
at Newport News, and posting herself so near the 
bluff that the guns of the water battery could not 
be depressed to reach her, for half an hour vigorously 
shelled the camp, but with very little effect. She 
next assaulted the Congress, which, as was observed, 
bad no veggies crew, but -only some of the Naval 
Brigade. exchanged a hot cannonade with the 
Merrimac for half an hour, but at the end of that 
time, torn to pieces by her adversary’s shot, and 
totally unable to damage her at all, she surrendered 
—the first, and let us hope the only surrender of a 
United States man-of-war to rebels. As soon as her 
flag came down, the rebel steamer Jamestown ap- 
proached, and took off her officers, leaving the crew 
to eseape ashore. — 

During all this time the U. 8. steamers-of-war 
Roanoke and Minnesota had endeavored to join in 
the contest, But the former, her main shaft having 
} been broken for some months, had to be towed up; 

and the latter ran d two miles below Newport 
News: The Merrimac, after the Oongress surren- 

», turned next toward the Minnesota. At this 
point there is an dbscurity in the accounts; but at 





and on St. Simon's Island, at the entrance to the har- 


ae As LPI: 


U. 8. vessels that were hastening 
herself aground. By that time it began to grow 
dark. The battle ceased by mutual consent or neces- 
sity, the Merrimac and her consorts drawing off to- 
ward Sewall’s Point. This day of disaster and defeat 
for the Union forces was closed by the burning of 
the Congress, which was set on fire by Gen, Mans- 
field’s orders, to keep her out of the hands of the rebels. 
_ She burned fiercely half the night, and blew up about 
1% o’clock on Sunday morning, the fire having 
reached her magazine, with a tremendous explosion. 

On the morning of Sunday, when the smoke aad 
haze, about 8 o’clock, lifted from the waters of 
Hampton Roads, the anxious and fearful spectators 
from the Federal fort and lines discerned the hostile 
monster, near Sewall’s Point, under steam, with her 
consorts, the Yorktown and Jamestown. She re- 
mained quiet for a time, but. soon steered back to the 
arena of her yesterday's triumphs, toward the Minne- 
sota, evidently with the undoubting expectation of 
demolishing the noble steamer with little more trouble 
than the sailing frigates had given her. 

About 8 o’clock on the preceding evening, alight was 
seen coming in from the sea toward Fortress Monroe. 
This proved to be Ericsson’s little battery, the Moni- 
tor. As soon as she came up, Lieut. Worden, her 
commander, reported himself to Capt. Marston, in 
command of the fleet, who at once ordered him up to 
the aid of the Minnesota, and he went. 

The Merrimac, confident and unsuspecting, was 
deliberately approaching her intended victim, when 
the little Monitor quietly steamed out from behind 
the great war-ship, and went forth to meet this 
rebel Goliah, and having come within about a mile, 
fired a shot which struck the side of the Merrimac. 
The latter at once slackened her speed, and the 
two mailed antagonists exchanged shots for oe 
time, with no effect, The Monitor now advan , 
upon her monstrous foe, firing deliberately ot 
rately. When within a quarter of a mile, the mew) 
mac opened a rapid fire, which the Monitor returne 
at her leisure; and the vessels gradually drew 
together until they seemed to touch, ané for some 
moments were hidden by the smoke, and the fear- 
ful spectators looked appzehensively for some disas- 
ter to the little Federal battery. But very shortly 
she slid out from under the vail, and proceeded to 
move round and round the Merrimac, planting her 
shot in selected spots, trying to hit her stern or her 
propeller, while the big ship turned and turned to 
avoid the danger, biazing away rapidly and harm- 
lessly at her pertinacious little adversary, and after 
a time, as if cowed, crept off toward Craney Island, 
the Monitor following and delivering shot.efter shot 
in the same careful, leisurely manner, for half an 
hour, and then returning to the Minnesota. During 
this round, the Yorktown undertook to partake of the 
entertainment, and steamed up within renge. The 
Monitor quietly sent one eleven-inch ball, which 
hulled her badly, and she fled, entirely satisfied, and 
was scen no more. 

After some delay, the Merrimac returned, and 
engaged both the Monitor and the Minnesota ; the 
Jatter’s terrible broadsides of nine-inch balls hopping 
as before harmlessly off the invulnerable mail of 
the rebel, who however seemed disinclined to allow 
the Monitor to come to such close quarters as before. 
This second round lasted an hour, with ne decisive 
results ; when the Monitor retired behind the Min- 
nesota and cooled her guns for an hour, the former 
with several gun-boats maintaining the furiouseannon- 
ade. At the end of that time the Monitor advanced 
once more upon her giant enemy ; and after fight- 
ing for half an hour or so at X% of a mile, she 
closed up nearer and nearer, and a duel ensued more 
like the close writhing and wrestling of two desper- 
ate men than the usual arms’ length encounters of 
the sea. The vessels sometimes touched; the Mer- 
rimac repeatedly tried to run down the Minnesota 
as she had done the Cumberland, and was foiled by 
her hardy foe ; once she drove her heavy prow full 
into the Monitor’s-side, merely careening her a littie. 
And all the time the exchange of broadsides was 
incessant, the Monitor moving round and round her 
antagonist, aiming below her iren covér, at her 
stern, and at her propeller. At a quarter before 
twelve, the battle having now lasted nearly four hours, 
the signal was made to Fortress Mofroe that the 
Monitor had at last smashed a hole through her ad- 
versary's mail; the monster was evidently beaten ; 
her firing slackened, and turning toward the Craney 
Island batteries again, she ran away. The Monitor 
did not follow; cither from the heated state of her 
guns, the hurt of her brave commander, whose eyes 
were severely injured by minute particles of iron or 
powder driven through the look-out holes while he 
was looking through, or for some other géed reason. 
She was entirely unharmed, and perfectly ready to re- 
commence the fight; and her officers and men are 
sure that they can totally destroy the Merrimac. The 
spectators thought that the latter vessel waa totally 
disabled, and even sinking, when she reached the 
shelter of the batieries on shore, and she was towed 
up toward Norfolk by several tugs, as if helpless. 
Lieut. Worden is rapidly recovering of his wounds, 
and will quickly be ready for service again. His 
brave and skillful handling of the Monitor are above 
all praise. The Merrimac has not come out of her 
den again. . 

At the last moment before going to press, we re# 
ceive a report that McClellan is positi¥ély to be re- 
moved from his position, and some one substituted 
who will advance further. 





Commercial and Financial. 





STAGNATION OF BUSINESS. 


FIGHTING THE ONLY REMEDY. 


Wuorver has lived in a manufacturipg town or 
village, knows very well that when, by fire, the mill 
in which hundreds find.employment, is destroyed, or 
when, by accident or other cause, its wheels are 
stopped, that then the whole community are in a chaos 
of trouble. The vital, moving, and regulative power 
of that busy throng has stopped its motidn, and noth- 
ing but renewed business activity can cure the num- 
berless and nameless evils into which they, so suddenly, 
have been thrown. Our whole country is in precisely 
such a condition. Universal stagnation prevails. 
The wheels of trade and commerce have nearly 
stopped. Here and there may be found some symp- 
toms of life-—for our armies have demands which 
call for labor—but all the great machinery of business 
has lost its buzz and activity, and the hands which 
once could find no rest, have now enough and more. 
Until the war shall cease, there can be no material 
change. Until this infernal rebellion shall end, the 
people will groan and travail in suffering. This is a 
simple, indisputable fact. 

The mainspring of this material life is business ; and 
when business stops, or is hampered, endless evils 
immediately swarm about us, in all direetions. It is 
not easy to estimate the damage of idleness. Its 
baneful, poisonous influence cannot be measured by 
gold or any earthly standard of value. Where there 
is idleness, there will grow, luxuriently, immorality 
and crime ; and when a nation is in comparative idle- 
ness, there will be found organized immorality, and a 
people rapidly going to ruin. . / 

In the name, therefore, of all our business men 
and our entire commercial interests, now suffering 
most severely, in the name of everything we hold 
dear, we demand—the whole community demand— 
short werk with the present rebellion. We have 
had idleness long enough. Let not another 
month, day, or hour be lost. Thus far, or until very 
lately, we have acted as though war was an epoch of 
millennial glory, which ought to be cegtinued with- 
out fighting, and protracted peacefullyto the latest 
generation. Are we infatuated ? 

If six hundred thousand men cannot subdue these 
rebels, let us have twice six hundred thousand. We 
have men enough and money enough, provided we 
work,—fight,—but we cannot command either, much 
longer, unless we act with a will, which has never 
yet been manifested. Something more than “ quiet- 
ness on the Potomac” is now de 

Every one of the border states can be subdued, 
as easily in thirty days as in thirty months, if the right 
spirit is manifested and the right means aro put forth. 
As fast as a foothold can be secured in any state, a 
thilitary ruler should be appointed, who should, imme- 
diately, by proclamation, call a convention of loyal, 
Union-loving men, to organize a new government. 
Then open, as fast as possible, every avenue of trade. 
Let business be invited and traffic resumed in every 
quarter. “Hang the rebels, a few hundreds of them, 
then terror would seize the whole confederated band, 
and the work would soon be ended. We must now 
fight more and talk less. We must strike blows 
which will be felt. We must use the means—aii the 
means which God has given us, to help us triamph- 
antly through—to victory. We must remember that 
the poor slave is our friend, and that in proportion 
as he is recognized and treated as such, in that pro- 


may teke counsel of 


slavery is an abomination ; and let bo pitino Baten. 





any rate this ent was at the res ! dis- 
tance of a mile the Merrimac being 
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foster, cherish, or protect it. 


E INDEPENDENT. 





—liberty throughout all the land and to all the 
eactinats Aer ;—that soul-inspiring 
word liberty should be the rallying cry of the army 
and of the people. Let that word be once, even 
faintly, sounded abroad by the Chief Magistrate of 
thes@ once United States, and a million more men, if 
needed, would instantly fly to the battle- field. 

A nation resting and rusting in idleness now calls 
for fighting men and fighting measures. Millions and 
hundreds of millions of capital are ready, waiting 
that employment which peace only can give it. Busi- 
ness men, here and elsewhere, at home and abroad, 
in England, France, China —everywhere, have come 
to a pause. They wait, and will wait, for a move- 
ment on the ever “ peaceful Potomac.” Whoever else 
waits and is idle, let not an army of six hundred 
thousand men wait or be idle a day longer, while 
rebellion, bankruptcy, disgrace, and ruin—all, stare us 
in the face. We cannot, must not, fritter away 
another hour ; we must strike the rebels so they will 
feel it. Thus far we have been dealing with “our 
dear Southern brethren.” It is high time that we 
knew our men—that we knew the enemy—a wicked 
band of conspirators—and dealt with them in a be- 
coming manner. Every man, of these traitors, should 
be made immediately to feel the crushing power with 
which they are contending. The “peculiar institu- 
tion” should no longer remain untouched. A stroke 
there will make them feel. The property of every 
rebel in arms should be confiscated. Such a blow to 
their pockets would make them feel. If all such 
blews fail, the neck should be the next spot in order. 
Try them there, a few hundreds of them, and they 
will then think we are in earnest. 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


—The total amount of gold received from California 
in 1861 was $36,000,000. During the same period, 
$37,000,000 were received from abroad—mostly from 
England. 

—The annual Broadway railroad fever is having a 
mun in Albany, with every one of the “ forty thieves” 
on the track, as doctors. Now look out for artistical 
financiering. Give us fresh ventilation. 

—The receipts at the Custom-House last week 
were over $1,200,000. Most of the duties paid were 
on goods withdrawn, for immediate sale. Importa- 
tions, recently, have been very large. 

—The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada has cost, 
already, about $70,000,000. Recent developments 
prove that the whole affair has been a grand swindle, 
and that at least $25,000,000 has been used for pur- 
poses of bribery. 

—During the past eleven years over $400,000,000 
in gold and silver have been shipped to the East from 
Great Britain alone, while only a very small amount 
has been returned. This vast sum is mostly dead 
capital, buried, until civilization, refinement, and 
Christianity shal! unlock every Aladdin’s cave and 
give it resurrection and circulation. 

—It.is said that some rebel capitalists, who early 
absented themselves from the South to escape mili- 
tary service, are now desirous of returning home to 
invest their money in cotton—expecting thereby to 
make a great speculation. The South, they now 
think, must soon cave in, and hence the “ ruling pas 
sion” (strong in death) to place money where it will 
pay. 

—A movement has again been made to revise the 
usury laws of this siate. At present the Federal 
Government have a monopoly in borrowing above 
seven per cent., and overriding our state enaci- 
ments. Our present laws are, practically, and 
always have been, a dead letter. We believe 
that money-lending should have the same restrictions 
as other kinds of business, and no more. In the 
absence of contracts, the rate very properly should 
be fixed by law. 





MONEY MARKET. 


The money market has been less active during the week, but is 
well supplied with funds seeking temporary investment at 6 por 
cent.upto7. The highest grades of business paper are taken 
readily at 5>4 to6and7 per cent. for sixty-day dates, and 64s to 
7 and 8 do. for four to six months’ dates ; single names, 7 to 8 
per cent.; good to fair de., 9 to 12 per cent. 

Ban loans keep contracting, specie inereasing, deposits de- 
creasing, and circulation of bank-notes growing larger, as the 
banks no longer pay out demand Treasury notes, The bauks 
hold about $31,600,000 in specie. The premium on gold fell last 
week to 1% per cent., but rose on Monday to 2 per cent., clesing 
with an upward tendency. The export of gold continues. The 
amount shipped last week was $585,236. 

The foreign* exchange market is quite dull, but drawers are 
very firm at the following quotations : 





Sixty-day sterling bills.:................4. 112% @113 
Prime commercial do... .......00cccccccceee lil’ @112% 
Oe wsadad= bai cbcinhednedencteeds «+++ -9,05.@4,95 


The exports of produce last week were valued at $3,212,671, 
against imports valued at $3,022,040. 
The total exports since Jan. ] are........... $29,707,124 
Imports other than specic...........--00-++6 23,848,188 


ME PEN pascvsccesesecccsceces $5,858,936 


CLEARING-HOUSE. 

An important arrangement has been effected by the members of 
the Clearing-House and Mr, Cisco, the Assistant Treasurer, which 
will have a beneficial effect on the money market. The daily 
settlement of balances was made in gold or on certificates of 
deposits of gold up to the time of suspension of specie payments 
since when much difficulty has been experienced. It is now 
agreed to receive in settlement certificates of loans to Government 
of demand notes bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, The following is a statement of the agreement : 

The use of certificates of deposit ; to be issued by the Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, (upon a deposit of the demand 
notes in the Treasury,) in convenient and special form, payable to 
the order of any bank, member of the New York Clearing-Houge 
Association only. Such certificates to be issued by the Assistant 
Treasurer under the authority of the act of Congress approved 
February 25, 1862, authorizing the issue of Trea-ury notes payable 
on demand, to be a legal tender, and empowering the Assistant 
Treasurers of the United States to receive deposits of such notes for 
not less than thirty days, payable after ten days’ notice, said certifi- 
cates bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum, 

The certificates came into use on Monday of this week. Mr. 
Cisco is authorized to borrow thus to the extent of 25 millions of 
dollars, and has already reccived four, The banks receive the 
demand notes from their depositors and customers, lend them at 
interest to the Government, which thus receives an important aid, 
and pay out their own notes, unless the demand notes are insisted 
on—thus realizing a large profit, and giving them plenty of 
money to loan. 

The loans to Government are repayable on ten days’ notice, but 
the constant round of payments will give such an active circula- 
tion to the notes, as will enable the banks to lend three times the 
amount loaned to the Sub-Treasury. 


TRADE AT CHICAGO. 


The Board of Trade at Chicago has just published its annual 
review, which shows a great increase of business there, The 
increase is partly at the expense of St. Louis, whence trade has 
been diverted, owing to the rebellion, but is mainly owing to the 
large crops of the country. In 1860, the receipts of grain were 
32,824,958 bushels; in 1861, 45,970,687. This activity has given 
& great impulse to the building of stores which is now going for- 
ward, to be completed by the reopening of navigation. 


EUROPEAN MONEY MARKETS. 


The rates for the use of money in London and on the Continent 
continue very low. The Bank of England charges 24, but on 
the stock exchange money is loaned at 1@1%¢ per cent., on Goy- 
ernment securities. In Paris, the rate is 4; Vienna 5; Berlin 
2%@3 ; Frankfort 2; Amsterdam 34% ; Hamburg 2% ; Brussels 
3; St. Petersburg 7@8. 

The London joint-stock banks allow their depositors one and a 
half per cent. per annum, 

STOCKS. 

The warket during the Jast week has been less excited than 
during the preceding. Government stocks attract the most atten- 
tion, and large transactions have taken place at some advance. Some 
holders of 7.30 Treasury notes have been converting them iato U. S. 
five per cents, 1874, which are at 85, while the 7.30 are at 995;. 
There is a good demand for the 7.30 notes, which will shortly carry 
them upto par. State stocks are well held. We observe some sales 
of New York state 5’s of 1875 at 100; 6’s of 1864, 103 ; 6’s of 1875, 
108% ; and 7’s of 1876 and 1874 at 110 and 110%. Missouri 6’s 
have been very active, and fluctuate considerably in price, 
closing at 53, while Tennessee are 60%. There has been a 
speculative demand for the stock of the Cleveland & Pittsburg 
Railroad, but with great fluctuation, falling from 20° on the 3d 
inst. to 17% on the 10th. Cleveland & Toledo has been active 
and rather bueyant; New York Central, weak. Om Monday the 
news of the naval battle in the Hampten Roads had a depressing 
effect, and railway shares suffered, while Government stocks 
stood firm. On the whole the market is strong, with rather an 
upward tendency, The free use of the demand Treasury notes for 
banking purposes has this week rendered it easier to borrow money 


on stocks. 
DRY GOODS. 

There has been more activity since our last notice. The jobbers 
are doing more, and the auction offerings have fully set in, it 
being the general feeling among importers that better prices can 
be obtained at auction than at private sale, 

DOMESTIO GOODS, 

The feature of the market is the great decline in prices, with 
great dullness of demand in reference to supply, with a clear pros- 
pect of a further fall, which restrains purchases. In prints espe- 
cially there is a sensation, prices having fallen 20 per cent., or 
from 15 to 12c. and under. Ginghams have also declined “2c. 
Brown and bleached cottons are very dull at a considerable de- 
cline. Drills are very unsettled in price. There is a great 
anxiety to sell goods in the hands of speculators. Weolen goods, 
on the contrary, are firmer in price. Fancy cassimeres are very 
active, and large sales effected. The supply of new goods is con- 
stant, and readily taken up, so that stock of desirable goods is 
light, Even old goods are selling to advantage. There are Cali- 
fornia and Western state buyers, as well as many from the near- 
by markets. Silk mixtures, and plain as well as chécks and 
plaids, are much wanted. Meltons are scarce, especially six- 
quarter widths. Goods sell quick on arrival, Cloakings and 
tweeds are also in good demand. Delaines and challies are not 
80 favored, and are heavy in price and in dull demand. 

PORRIGN G00Ds, 








The importations last week were héavy for the times. British 
dress delainee and woven goede sell well, but cotton goods are 


heavy, selling only at a decline im consequence of the break- 
down in the home market. Dress silks are rather lower in price, 
but there are very few new goods in market. The offerings are 
_ from the public store. Prench worsteds are very desirable goods, 

and sell well at auction, the leading j@abers buying very largely, 
especially of mouseline delaine. The demand for other goods 
suited to the Western and near-by trade is larger than ever. 
Ribbons at auction sell well, New goods are scarce, and the 
market will soon be cleared of all detirable styles. Saxony dress 
goods are dull, but are offering freely at auction in good assort- 
ment. Woolens are dull, except for low-priced fancy cassimeres 
and meltons, which are scarce. French shawls are being pressed 
on the market. 

The value of the importations of foreign dry goods for last 
week was $1,}87,757, and ef those thrown on the market $1,428,- 
263, nearly equal in amount to those of the corresponding period 
of bast year. 


———s 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WEDNESDAY, March 12, 1862. 

We notice a decline in prices at the Albany market of from yY@ 
$c. per B., and large numbers of Beevesa were bought tor this 
market by speculators, who expected to realize at least a fair 
commission, The market opened on Monday at the same prices of 
last Wednesday, but in the latter part of the day there was less 
firmness, and yesterday the market had declined fully $c. per b., 
with indications of a further decline. There is a large stock in 
the market, there being 4,000 head of Beeves at Allerton’s already, 
and several car-loads are expected to-day. Owing to the ob- 
servance of Lent, which exerts a great influence in the Cattle 
Market, the consumption has greatly fallep ef. This, together 
with the large supply, has caused the decline. The stogk is gene- 
rally of very fair cattle, and there are many good hullocks on sale. 
The sales have been at from 644@8c. There is very little change 
to note in the cheap market. Prices are hardly so firm, and the 
business doing is more moderate. We quote for good to best at 
5% @5%c. Dressed Hogs have greatly declined, and are in 
limited demand, confined to the local trade. Sales of Western 
at 5@5\c., and City at 5%%@5k%c. Live Hogs are lower and 
quite plenty, and prices are somewhat nominal at the close. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





Asnzs.—Pots have been in fair request, but at lower rates; 
sales of 175 bbis. at $6, and 75 bbls, Pearlsat $575. The stock 
in warehouse includes 380 bbis. Pots and 175 bbls. Pearls. 

Brrswax is in fair demand, and is fiym at 33.@34c for West- 
ern. 


CANDLES continue quite languid, but prices are without es- 
sential change. 


Corrg8.—The demand for Rio during the early part of the 
week was fair, but at the close the fhartet is quiet, and prices are 
rather nominal. The sales are 3,550 bags, at 194 @22kc. for 
Ordinary to Prime. Of other descriptions we hear of sales of 120 
bags St. Domingo at 19% @19%c., cash; 600 Maracaibo at 22% @ 
241c.; 150 Laguayra at 22@22%c.; 26 Savanilla at 23c.: 350 
mats Java at 29@26%c. ; 100 Jamaica and 309 St, Domingo for 
export ; and 38 fes., 127 bbls, 1,211 bags Jamaica for consumption 
on private terms, 

Cory.—This staple, at the date of our Jast, was quite heayy, and 
the market unsettled. Since then the heaviness has increased. 
with slight variableness, with, however, more doing af the con- 
cession, in part for the home trade. The unfavorable news from 
Europe has induced holders to meet the demand promptly; but 
the supply is so large, of both New and Old, that buyers have the 
advantage, even at a further decline of 1@2c. per bushel. New 
Wheat has been taken to a limited extent for export, (by steamer,) 
and is heavy at the close. The sales of the week are 221,000 
bushels, and the receipts 41,400 bushels, Barley is in very active 
demand, in part to arrive, and prices are better since our last. 
Some 95,000 bushels have changed hands, at 72 @77c., for Cali- 
fornia, of which some 30,000 bushels have been sold, and 
some 65,000 bushels of State and Canada East, at 81@ 
S6c, for the former and 82@83c. for the latter. The stock is 
now reduced to about 40,000 bushels of State and Canada, and the 
market is firm at the close. Barley Malt is searce, and held at 
$1 10@$1 15. 
at 82@€83c., afioat and on dock, and 85@S85%%c. delivered. Oats 
have been in better demand, in part for Government use, and are 
firmer, but are quiet at the close, 

Corrox.—There has been a better inquiry during the past few 
days, mainly speculative, and priees have steadily advanced, the 
market closing at 28@28%¢c. for Middling Uplands and do. New 
Orleans and Texas. Sales of 3,500 bales. 

Fiovur.—Since our last weekly report of the market for Western 
and State Flour, much heaviness has prevailed, The unfavorable 
news from Europe, liberalarrivals, very mild weather, and a slight 
decline in exchange, have given buyers the advantage, but even 
at the concession in Western Extras, (these being the most abund- 
ant,) exporters have held oi, and the business has been confined 
chiefly to the local and Eastern trade, State brands, being scarce, 
rallied slightly toward the close of last week, hut are now more 
plenty. Trade*brands have been well sustained, ani are not 
plenty. The advance at the West and Southwest induces much 
steadiness, but there is less disposition evinced on the part of the 
trade to purchase freely, and less inquiry for South American 
markets. The unexpected news from Europe has checkel the 
speculative feeling which prevailed last month, and all partées 
evince less confidence than hitherto, notwithstanding the small 
stock here. The advance in the season, and the prospect of an 
early resumption of river navigation, induce local dealers to sup- 
ply themselves sparingly, and there is some accumulation in our 
stock of late. Shipping brands of Ohio have attracted less atten- 
tion and are a shade lower. Canadian Flour has been in fair re- 
quest, and the low grades have been offered freely at our inside 
figures, and the market is heavy at the close for most kinds. 
Southern Flour has been pressed for sale, and all grades are easier. 
At the concession the inquiry has been more active for the West 
Indies, etc., but there is little reduction in the stock. The sales of 
the week are 75 600 bbis., and the receipts are 78,30 bbls. Rye 
Flour has been in good demand, in part for shipment, and is firm. 
Corn Mea] has been in better demand, and is steady, Buckwheat 
Flour has advanced, and is scarce, Sales at $2 00@$2 10 per 
100 bs. 

FReEIGuTSs.—The business of the weck has ‘been fair, but at 
lower rates. The unfavorable news from Europe has checked 
shipments, and the rates tend downward at the close. To direct 
ports the business has proved fair at 10d. per 60 lbs, To Liver- 
pool, Flour, 1/104, @2/ ; Corn, 5% @6d.; Wheat, 6@6%d., and 
Heavy Goods, 20/@25/. To London, Flour, 2/34.@2/6d. ; Wheat, 
74 @8d., and Heavy Goods, 22/6d. @27/6d, 

Hay.—The supply is large and the market is heavy. Sales of 
2,500 bales, in lots at 75@80c. for shipping, and in lots for the 
city trade, 

Hors continue in limited demand for local use at 14@19cqfor 
New, as to quality, Old are quite dul! and nominal. 

Lath have been more active but at lower rates ; sales of 500,000 
Eastern at $1 25, 3 mos. 


LUMBER is in very light supply, and is quiet but firm at $12@ 
$13 for Eastern Lumber, 
MOLA&ssES.—The demand has been rather better, anl prices are 


somewhat steady. Sales of 550 hhds., 111 tes., and 190 bbis. Cuba 
Muscovado at 21@28¢.; 188 hhds. Porto Rico at 20 @35c., the 
inside rate for inferior ; 275 Cuba Clayed at 19 @20c. : 50 Trinidad 
at 20c, ; and asmalllot New Orleans at 45c. Sales at auction of 
55 hhds. Porto Rico at 223 @35\c. ; and 240 bbls. New Orleans at 
39 @49 6c. 

Natts are steady at 3c. for Cut, 4\c. for Clinch, and 14 e. 
for Wrought Horse, usual terms, 

NAVAL Stores are appreciating in value, though the business 
doing is confined to the urgent wants of the trade. 

O118 of all kinds are held with increased firmness, with only a 
moderate business doing. 


PRoviIsions.—The change in the tone and spirit of our Pork 
market the past week as eompared with the previous week, and 
the same Week in February, is very marked, and notwithstanding 
the successes of the Northern army, that gave such an impulse to 
the market early in February, there is a total absence of all 
speculative feeling, and prices of Mess Pork have declined $1 per 
bbi., and Prime Mess 50@75c. per bbl., and the latter has sold 
slowly at the reduction. The unfayorable news from Europe, the 
liberal arrivals, and a further decline in exchange, have checked 
the inquiry, and the market closes flat. 

Prime Mess Beef has ruled quiet, the offerings have been light, 
and demand moderate ; some 150 tes. Western changed hands at 
$20, and 200 tes, India Mess at $23@$24—the latter for extra 
Chicago. 

Bacon has been freely offered, aud with a moderate inquiry and 
less favorable news from Europe, prices are 4 @ °c. lower at the 
concession. There isa fair demand for export, but prices favor 
the buyer at the close—the decline in exchange restricting busi- 
ness, 

Cut Meats have been offered more freely, are lower, and sell 
slowly to the local trade at the reduction. 

Lard has fluctuated but little, and the business has been active 
for export and the trade, notwithstanding the variable news from 
Europe and the decline in exchange. The material advance in 
prime Butter induces holders of Lard to offer it less freely, and 
there is some inquiry for future very at the close, at a s 
better prices. Now that the pac season is over, Dressed Hogs 
are much lower, and prices are nal at the close. 

Butter has been in active demand for export, particularly 
strictly prime State, which is scarce and better; but commog 
qualities are dy)! and heavy. 

Cheese also is under 4 taore active export demand, and had 
improved ; choice dairies are less plenty. 

Rick.— There has been a very fair demand, and prices are firm. 
Sales of 400 tos. Carolina at 6% @7c., and 1,000 bags East India at 
554, @6\c. 


Szeps.—We have had a ftr emand for Clover Seed for the 


Seed is algo more 
@$2 40 per bushel 
scarce and is wanted, at 


Sveane—Raw has been in less" active demand toward the 
close, but prices are steady. Fair Refining may be quoted at 
6%; @6%c. The sales embrace 4,000 hhds. Cuba at 6@8%c. ; 700 
Porto Rico at 644@8%c. ; 63 Martinique at 6% @7c.; a emall 

Bt. Croix at 8; 1,260 boxes Havate st 7aeie ; - 


White is still scarce, is held above tt e views of cannot 
ap rgeeast, here are relatively lower <n oe 
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Rye has been oficred more freely, closing quiet. 
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CHAPTER X 


Tr was in truth Mara herse! 
im the’doorway. She appea 
her walk, for her cheeks haj 
unlike their usual tender pink 
a brilliancy almost painful t4 
seemed like ardent fires, in 
slowly burning away. 

“Sit down, sit down, little 
Ruey. “Why, how like a pi 
morning—one needn’t ask yo 
plain enough that you are pret 

“Yes, 1 am, Aunt Ruey,”s 
into a chair; “only it is warm 
80 hot, that’s all, I believe ; bi 

“So you are now, poor thi 
“Roxy, where's my turkey-fe: 
‘tis; there, take it, and fan yo 

you'll have a glass of our sprt 

“Thank you, Aunt Roxy. 
young wintergreen,” said Ma: 
handkerchief a small knot of 
which were wilted by the hes 

“Thank you, I'm sure,” 
delight; “you always fetch 
always would ever since yo 
and I was jist talkin’ about y 
you're gettin’ things well alon 
Well, here's the beer. I don’t 
you ll think it worked enou 
Saturday afternoon, for all } 
was wicked for beer to worl 
Ruey, with a feeble cackle at 

“Thank you, Aunt Rusy, i 
things always are. I was ve 

“T spose you hear from Me 
said Aunt Ruey. “ How kind 
pened about his getting tha 
rich man now ; and Mara, yo 
won't you? Well, I don’t ki 
it more—I r’ally don’t. Mis’ 
so a-Sunday, and Captain Ki 
I s’pose though we've got to lo 
off to Boston or New York, o 

“We can’t tell what may 
said Mara, and there was ; 
voice as she spoke. 

Miss Roxy, who beyond th 
taken no part in this convers 
time regarded Mara over th: 
with looks of grave appreher 
ing up, now encountered on¢ 

“Have you taken the de 
told you about?” said the 
abruptly. 

“Yes, Aunt Roxy, 1 have 
10% two weeks past.” , 

“And do they seem to 8 
Miss Roxy. 

“No, I don’t think they 
I’m better, and grandpa, an 
but, Miss Roxy, can’t you th 

Miss Roxy laid aside thes 
was ripping, and motioned 
room—the sink room, as tl 
was the scullery of their | 
place where all dish-washi 
was generally performed— 

floor were white as snow, 

odor of neatness. The ope 
antly into the deop forest, \ 
cove, now at high tide, ¢ 

through the trees. Soft n 

fell, checkering the feather} 

tribes of evergreen which 
of green through the dry, | 
pine needles. Birds were 
each other merrily from th 
forest—everything had a sy 
ness of life. There are ¥ 
sight of the bloom and psh 

: » il O 

painfully, like the y@" 

friend. Mara had/#e” all 

woods ; her delir® life hac 


one of their oy 000l shad ed 
not a mosg ot @ fern, not 


that way4 2 leaf or threw | 
was ug well-known fr 
washed for years i haunt: 
esming and its gong, stud 
habits, and interfoven wit 
portion of her ov"; and nov 
old mossy woo, With their 
and shadow, wth a yearning 
help or symphy to come fre 
She sat @W2 on the clean 
took off hf straw-hat. H 
was Moir with the damps o 
it curl a wavein darker lit 
head; ¥r cyes—those long 
a deep* pathos of sadness th 
befori; 2nd her delicate li 
au suppressed emotion. 
«sunt Roxy,” she said st 
lomeb@y. I can’t go o 
voting #626 one, and it had 
you haw skill and experien 


ean. I’ve been gx 
on™ ioe thio ond taking 
it’s of no use. 


life ing just as s' 
evey day as the sand goes ¢ 
] vant to live—oh, I never » 
_ané I can't—oh, I know I 
$u think I can?” 

‘Mara looked imploringly 

























eed; sensible, dry woman, 
hh sickness and sorrow, wee 
if one of the Fates had lai 
to weep. 

Mara sprung up impulsiv 
round her neck. 

“Now don’t, Aunt Rox; 
you would feel bad, or I v 
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